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EXAMEN: 


THE SACRAMENTS 
IN OUR DAILY LIFE 


By Rev. Raymond Fages 


Prepared in English by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.]. 
An examination of conscience that accentuates the 
positive! The Sacraments In Our Daily Life serves 
not only as an examen, but also as a daily meditation 
of the Sacraments: the signs that Christ instituted to 
lead us to Him. 


$1.75 
Lacoid leather binding 





St. vincent O€ paul 


Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet 


More than 180 brilliant photographs accompany this 
superb text to give us a unique portrait of St. Vin- 
cent De Paul, the great Saint of Charity. This is the 
newest Pictorial Biography, a series unanimously 
acclaimed “outstanding.” 

$7.00 


the psalms 
In ModeEeRN Life 


Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


A practical guide to meditating the psalms for reli- 
gious or laity. The author of The Companion to the 
Missal has done it again: here is a work of immeas- 
urable value showing the importance of the psalms 
in the modern day worship. 


$4.50 


A GUIDE 
to the thouGht of 
St. AUGUSTINE 


Eugéne Portalié, S.J. 
The Library of Living Catholic Thought 


No student or teacher of St. Augustine’s writings 
can afford to be without this book. This is the first 
English translation of the great classic; a work that 
Etienne Gilson has hailed as “the indispensible in- 
troduction to Augustine.” 

$6.50 


at all bookstores 
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Winner of the 
Doubleday Catholic 
Prize Contest for Fiction 


> 


NO LITTLE THING 


Elizabeth Ann Cooper. This novel of a priest’s struggle for his own soul introduces an exciting 
new writer and will attract widespread attention because of its provocative theme and its extraor- 
dinary power and scope. With sensitivity, good taste and sustained tension, it tells the story of a 
priest’s fall from grace, his marriage to the young singer with whom he has sinned, and his 
despairing, inevitable discovery that he is, indeed, “a priest forever.” 


=p “This, in my judgment, is superb. I would give it any prize. It is 
superbly written; it bas a sense of mystery...I have not the least bit 
of hesitation in saying that this is as good as Graham Greene.” 





Winner of the Grand Prix de Litterature 
in France 


THE FOUNTAIN 
OF ARETHUSA 


Maurice Zermatten. This starkly 
realistic, deeply compassionate 
novel tells of a French priest’s 
mortal struggle with a man of con- 
summate evil—a murderer who used 
the sacred silence of the confes- 
sional to seal the lips of the only 
witness to his crime. Awarded 
France’s most important Catholic 
literary prize, it will receive major 
critical attention in this country. 


$3.95 


—HAROLD C. GARDINER, S. J. 
$3.95 


THE MAN WHO 
CAPTIVATED 
NEW YORK 


Rosalie Lieberman. A wonderful 
new novel about Brother Angelo 
(hero of the author’s delightful The 
Man Who Sold Christmas), in 
which the simple monk comes to 
New York and, like a modern St. 
Francis, captures the city’s heart 
and brings joy to all. $3.50 
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History and Biograpby 


THE STORY OF 
THE CHURCH 


Domenico Grandi and Antonio Galli; 
translated by John Chapin. A concise, 
readable, unusually lively history of 
the Church from the death of Christ 
to the present day. List of Ecumenical 
Councils; List of Popes; Index. $4.95 


REVOLUTION 
AND PAPACY 


E. E. Y. Hales. A spirited and richly 
detailed history of the role of the 
Papacy in revolutionary Europe, 1769 
to 1846. Index, Appendix. $4.50 


ST. PAUL OF 
THE CROSS 


Charles Almeras; Preface by Henri 
Daniel-Rops; Introduction by Abbe 
Andre Combes. A penetrating biog- 
raphy of the saint; ascetic and mystic 
who founded the congregation of the 
Passion (the Passionists). $3.95 


APOSTLE IN 
A TOP HAT 


James P. Derum. The fictionalized bi- 
ography of one of the most distin- 
guished Catholic leaders of 19th-cen- 
tury Europe, Frederic Ozanam, who 
founded the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. $3.95 


Serious Non-Fiction 


AMERICAN 
CATHOLICISM AND 
SOCIAL ACTION 


A SEARCH FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
Aaron I. Abell. A major, comprehen- 
sive study of the Catholic social-action 
movement in the United States from 


1865 through 1950. . $4.95 
AN AMERICAN 
DIALOGUE 


Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel, S.J.; Foreword by Will Her- 
berg. A distinguished. Jesuit writesa 
frank account of Protestantism, and a 
renowned Protestant spokesman writes 
an equally frank account of Catholi- 
cism. $3.50 
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THE WORD OF GOD 
IN THE WORLD 


OF TODAY 


Hilda Graef. The relevance of Scrip- 
ture to many of our personal, national 
and international problems is search- 
ingly examined by a distinguished 
author and lecturer. $2.95 


New in the Catholic 
Viewpoint Series edited by 
Jobn J. Delaney 


CATHOLIC 
VIEWPOINT ON 
CHURCH 
AND STATE 
Jerome G. Kerwin. An outstanding 
political scientist presents a timely, 
thorough-going consideration of 
the historical background and cur- 


rent problems in Church-State re- 
lations. $3.50 


THE CATHOLIC 
VIEWPOINT ON 
RACE RELATIONS 


John Lafarge, S.J. An important 
revised edition of the definitive 
work on this complex and contro- 
versial subject. Now up-to-date, 
with an appendix containing the 


, Catholic Bishops’ Statement of 
1958, Discrimination and the Chris- 


$3.50 


tian Conscience. 


A New Clarion Book 
for Young Readers 


SHIP’S BOY WITH 
MAGELLAN 


Milton Lomask; illustrated by Wil- 
liam K. Plummer. To escape his 
scheming uncle, young Pedro Mo- 
lino sails with Magellan on his his- 
toric three-year voyage around the 
world. Ages 11-14. $1.95 
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Just for Fun 











at work and play 


Father Justin McCarthy. On the 
heels of oyer 55,000 B.J. books sold 
to date, a new collection which is 


the funniest yet. 


Paper, $1.00 


The Altar Boy 


Margaret Ahern. Further adven- 
tures of the irrepressible Speck, 
terror of the rectory. Paper, $1.00 
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At all booksellers 
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Garden City, N. Y. 
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. by great authors the many are drawn up 
into unity, national character is fixed, a people 
speaks, the past and the future, the East and 
the West, are brought in communication with 
each other.” 


JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN 

















( ARDINAL Newman refers to “great authors.” And, fittingly, it is great authors 

that are represented in the series that bears his name. In a proud tradition 
of more than three decades of publishing literature anthologies, Harcourt, Brace 
announces the 1961 publication of the Cardinal Newman Revised Edition of ApD- 
VENTURES IN LITERATURE. 


Available on request is a .32-page booklet which briefly describes this four-year lit- 
erature program for Catholic high schools and lists the full tables of contents for the 
four anthologies. As shown by the tables of contents, this is a literature program of 
high quality. The anthologies form a cohesive, developmental program, carefully 
prepared to help students mature both in their understanding and appreciation of 
good writing, and in their understanding of life and its values. 


Francis X. Connolly, Professor of English Literature at Fordham University, has 
joined the group of teacher-editors — Sister Anna Mercedes, S.C.; Brother Basilian 
Richard, F.S.C.; and Sister Marie Therese, S.C.—in preparing the 1961 revised 
edition of this distinguished series: 


ADVENTURES IN READING ©® grade 9 

ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION ©°¢ = grade 10 
ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE © _ grade 11 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE © _ grade 12 


But the anthologies do not stand alone; they are the basis of a most comprehensive 
teaching program. For each anthology there are a separate 192-page Teacher's Man- 
ual, a booklet of Reading Tests (96 pages for each of the first two anthologies and 
128 pages for each of the last two), and an album of literature recordings—Many 
Voices: Cardinal Newman—one 12-inch, 33 1/3 RPM vinyl record each for grades 
9 and 10, and two such records each for grades 11 and 12. 


The anthology for grade 10 is available for examination now, and the other three 
anthologies, the four manuals, the four test booklets, and the four record albums are 
scheduled to be available early in 1961. 


We invite your consideration of ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE: Cardinal Newman 
Revised Edition. For further information, please contact our representative in your 
area or write directly to: 


Catholic Department HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY New York 


Burlingame 


7@VA (ANTON (ON (0) 10\ (0\ O18) (@\\ (0) 10\: (0\)\ @\ 105 0\ 10) 10.10) (OP) 16) 0\: (0. 0\ (0): 0.10) (0\ 0. 10. (0 0) 10\@) 


























FALL BOOKS 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 
Catholic Reflections on the American Proposition 


by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


America’s foremost theologian on such fundamental questions as 
the relation of the Church to American life, separation of Church 
and state, religious tolerance, censorship, Federal aid to Catholic 
schools, the morality of modern war and the place of ethics in 
politics. A choice of the Thomas More Book Club and the Cath- 
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olic Book Club. 


WOMEN IN WONDERLAND 
by Dorothy Dohen 


Dorothy Dohen brings sound common sense, humor 
and charity to bear on the special problems and 
challenges facing American Catholic women—single, 
married, widowed and divorced. Pleasant reading, but 
really helpful, too. $4.50 


THE SCREEN ARTS 
by Edward Fischer 


A “guide to film and television appreciation” which 
discusses acting, directing, camera-work and educa- 
tional TV. A great help in getting the most from 
television and the movies. $3.50 


ST. MADELEINE SOPHIE BARAT 
by Mother C. E. Maguire, R.S.C.J. 


St. Madeleine Sophie's life was hard, but delightful 
to read about. She lived through three revolutions 
and—by founding the Religious of the Sacred Heart 


—started an educational one of her own. 
Oct. 26th $3.75 


New CANTERBURYS 
SIN by Walter Farrell, O.P. 


From A Companion to the Summa. paper, 75¢ 


THE CATHOLIC AND HIS CHURCH 
by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
From The Splendor of the Church. paper, 75¢ 


For news and reviews of all our new books, articles by Philip Scharper and others, 
write to us for Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, free and postpaid. 


At your Bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place 
Octoser-Novemser, 1960 


New York 3 


$5.00 


| LOOKED FOR GOD’S ABSENCE 


by Irenaeus Rosier, O. Carm. 


Father Rosier, theologian and sociologist, lived incog- 
nito among French miners with the object of discov- 
ering whether God were really as “dead” to such 
men as many have claimed. A vividly written book, 
hopeful and compassionate. $3.95 


RETREAT FOR BEGINNERS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Retreat meditations as Msgr. Knox gave them to 
various schoolboy audiences. Reminiscent of the 
“Slow Motion” books and equally delightful. $3.50 


THE LABYRINTHINE WAYS OF 
GRAHAM GREENE 


by Francis Kunkel 


A definitive study of the controversial Catholic play- 
wright and novelist. “Complete, well-balanced. . . . 
Of special value . . . is his discussion of Greene’s ‘sin- 
Mystique.’ ““—Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


“The most lucid, intelligent assessment of Greene 
yet to appear in print.”—William York Tindall. 
Oct. 26th $3.50 
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At Cloristwas, Give... 


LITURGY AND 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Raphael Clynes, O.F.M. 


Have the ceremonies of the Mass 
changed through the centuries? What 
is the historical background of the 
Divine Office? Of the Rites surround- 
ing the Sacraments? Since the Lit- 
urgy is part of every Catholic life 
from Baptism to the last anointing, 
an understanding of the Liturgy is 
essential. This book gives the his- 
torical background as well as point- 
ing out applications of the Liturgy 
to daily living. $4.00 


THE SANCTIFIER 


Luis M. Martinez, 
Late Archbishop of Mexico 


So few of us know much about the 
Holy Spirit—the forgotten Member 
of the Trinity. This remarkably 
handsome book gives a detailed and 
lucid explanation of the Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, how and when they are 
received; how they are employed. 
$4.00 


MEXICO: LAND OF 


MARY‘’S WONDERS 
Joseph Cassidy 


Unique and charming story of twen- 
ty-five shrines to Our Lady in Mex- 
ico, of mercies and miracles obtained 
through her intercession. Striking 
photographic illustrations add beau- 
ty and charm. $4.00 


Bookstores or Dept. 4-2929 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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About Our Contributors 


Rigen FEcHER dates his love of reading 
from the “first time I ever held a book 
in my hand Cit was The Boy Scout’s Some- 
thing-or-Other).” An omniverous reader since 
then, Mr. Fecher notes that he never does 
any “light reading”: “I am so far behind in 
serious reading that I know it will require 
considerably more than one lifetime to catch 
up!” 

The advertising manager of a Baltimore, 
Maryland, manufacturing firm, Mr. Fecher 
maintains that advertising is the most inter- 
esting and challenging of all possible jobs in 
the business world. Consequently, he finds “the current attacks on ‘Madi- 
son Avenue’ in such things as the Democratic Convention very cheap, 
snide and unfair.” 

Mr. Fecher was early attracted to philosophy. His initial interest in the 
subject was mainly concerned with the “cynical and skeptical philosophy 
characteristic of the "Twenties and “Thirties.” A reference—in Clifton 
Fadiman’s anthology, I Believe—to Jacques Maritain as “the greatest: liv- 
ing Catholic philosopher” launched him on a study of the French philos- 
opher, which later resulted in his book, The Philosophy of Jacques Mari- 
tain, published by Newman Press in 1953. 

Mr. Fecher’s primary interest, however, is writing fiction. He confesses 
to having written “one huge autobiographical novel a long time ago, but 
it is too bad ever to see the light.” He is currently working on what, as 
he puts it, “will be—God help us!—a ‘Catholic novel,’” which he hopes’ 
to complete this year. 

Chief among his interests, after writing and reading, is music. He and 
Mrs. Fecher find it “infinitely more satisfying than television” to relax 
and listen to their collection of classical records, after their daughters, age 
five and three, have been “filed away for the evening.” 

A regular reviewer for The Baltimore Evening Sun ‘and The Critic, 
Mr. Fecher has also contributed a number’ of articles to The Catholic 
World. In this issue, he reviews No Little Thing, the prize-winning novel 
by Elizabeth Anne Cooper. 





Charles Fecher 


agian Tuomas Wasser, S.J., is professor of moral: theology at St. 
Peter's College, Jersey City, New Jersey. A regular reviewer for 
Thought, Theological Studies, America and Best Sellers, Father Wassmer 
reviews, in this issue, An American Dialogue, by Robert McAfee Brown 
and Gustave Weigel, S.]. 

Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M., chairman of the Art Department of Mun- 
delein College, Chicago, reviews two Skira-World Art Books: Giotto, by 
Eugenio Battisti, and Velazquez, by E. Lafuente Farrari. Sister Janet con- 
tributes articles to various Catholic magazines, 

JosspH V. Wixcox, who reviews The Child Buyer, by John Hersey, 


* and Mortlake, by Griffin Taylor, is city attorney of Springfield, Michigan, 


and a member of the Michigan State Bar Committee on Criminal Juris- 
prudence. 

Rosetta M. Bircu received her B.A. and M.A. in English from the 
University of Toronto and has taught in the Evening Division of the 
University of Detroit. Born in Cobalt, Ontario, Mrs. Birch now lives in 
Detroit. She reviews The Hyphenated Family, by Hermann Hagedorn. 

FatuHer JosepH Meaney, M.M., The Critic’s “Spiritual Bookshelf” 
columnist since June, 1957, has recently been appointed spiritual director 
of the Propaganda College in Rome. Father Meaney was formerly the 
spiritual director at the Maryknoll Seminary in Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
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Active 
Farticipation 


In “My Mass— Explained 

arid Illustrated,” the full 
meaning and significance of 
thc Mass dramatically comes 
to iife through a series of 123 
original, inspiring illustrations. 
With an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. 


Dialogue 
Mass 















““My Sunday Missal” is 

simply arranged for the 
Dialogue or Community Mass. 
It features a Latin-English 
Ordinary with liturgical 
explanations and the exclusive, 
world famous, self-instructing, 
easy-to-use number system 

to follow the Mass. 
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Pray the Mass 


**All the faithful should be aware _ 


Pocket Sized. that to participate in the Eucha-— My from 

{ ee : : ; 3 Sunda 
Printed in clear, ristic Sacrifice is their chief duty © moat i 6¢ 
easy-to-read type, le 
in two colors. : and supreme dignity. from 
With attractive Seer i : Pop e Pius XH : ed 8S 4 
bindings. oe. a : - Mass ¢ 


CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 9300 Ft. Hamilton P’kway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 
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THE MYSTERY 
OF MARY 


by R. Bernard, O.P. 
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Father Bernard shows how the mys- 
a tery of Mary is necessarily related to 
"= the mystery of Christ and how true 
devotion to Mary should lead neces- 
sarily to Christ. A welcome addition 
2 to any library of Mariology. 

F $4.95 





WITNESSES OF 
THE GOSPEL 


by Henry Panneel 





A narration of the principal episodes 
in the life,of Christ, from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, by persons who partici- 
pated in the events. The author’s 


style is alert and concise. He cap- 
tivates the reader with his profound 
realism and edifies him with his brief 
reflections. 


$3.75 














+ LIVE YOUR VOCATION 
r by Paolo Provera, C.M. 








Treats of the joys and consolations 
as well as the dangers and difficulties 
of the religious life in a profound 
and understanding manner. 


$3.75 











THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 
THE ART OF LIVING 


by J. A. O'Driscoll, S.M. 


The artistry implied in Christian 
living is the highest of which man is 
capable. It is fostered by the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, which are neces- 
sary to the salvation of all men. The 
present work treats of the formative 
work of the Gifts and shows the kind 


of help needed in various circum- 


stance by those who take Our Lord 
as their model. 


$2.35 













17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 








Letters to the Editors 


THE CHURCH AND SEX 


In his review of my book The Church and 
Sex (June-July), Father Filas deduces “that 
the title has been changed . . . without the 
author’s being aware of it.” The English edi- 
tion is entitled Sex and the Christian. The 
American title was chosen without my knowl- 
edge. As Father Filas argues, a book on the 
Church and sex would require quotations 
from the documents of the magisterium. It 
seemed to me that a married man might prof- 
itably discuss problems facing the Christian 
in his efforts to carry out the pontifical di- 
rectives. Hence the real title and style of my 
book. 

I protest against Father Filas’ inaccurate 
account of the latter. He asserts that I seem 
to have written “in the name of the high 
priest of sexual deviation, Kinsey . . . ,” for 
whom I am said to have “a practically un- 
bounded admiration.” I mention him “at least 
twenty-seven times in eighty pages.” Father 
Filas fails to note that twenty-two of these 
references occur in the chapter specifically 
devoted to the Kinsey Reports, the only full- 
scale study of contemporary sexual behaviour 
available and commonly quoted by such writ- 
ers as Pere Lestapis, S.J., and that on at least 
seven occasions I take exception in this chap- 
ter to Kinsey’s deductions. Here is one ex- 
ample from the book: “We may ask why 
sexual behaviour should be singled out for 
special treatment, why it is taken for granted 
that we transcend our mammalian structures 
in other aspects of life while we remain at a 
purely animal stage in our sex life” (p. 57). 

Father Filas neglects to inform his readers 
that the rest of the book attempts to deal with 
masturbation, petting, contraception, divorce, 
etc. I was not previously aware that we owe 
these aberrations to Doctor Kinsey! I assure 
Father Filas that in England they existed be- 
fore the publication of the offending reports. 
Am I to gather that the U.S.A. have been 
more fortunate? I add that even had I never 
heard of or read Kinsey, I should have writ- 
ten what I have written. I will not take up 
space in rebutting minor accusations, but ask 
leave to answer the charge of near pan-sex- 
ualism by a quotation from a review by an- 
other and equally eminent Jesuit: “Mr. Tre- 
vett shows how for the Christian man sexual 
life is not something just to be tolerated, still 
less to be condemned, but to be integrated 
into the development, natural and supernat- 
ural, of the whole personality” (Fr. F. J. 
Copleston, in the Somerset County Gazette, 
11 June, 1960). 

REGINALD TREVETT 
Taunton, England 


. . . REBUTTAL 
Despite Mr. Trevett’s comments, my opinion 
of his book must remain the same. Considera- 
tions of charity and lack of space prevented 
my original review (as well as this letter) 
from being even more negative and citing in- 
stances to prove my point. 

Mr. Trevett’s letter itself bears out the cor- 
rectness of much of the review. But his sta- 
tistics show I was wrong; the Kinsey count 


should have been thirty-five (not twenty- 


seven) in five short chapters of eighty page, 
against zero in the entire book for at least the 
two pertinent encyclicals. The author fails tp 
note his constant return to Kinsey’s “facts” 
a prime source—a naive gullibility, to m 
mind, projected against an over-apologetic pic 
ture of how wrong are the Christians, eg, 
“There is little talk of love in our own state 
ments of sexual morality” Cp. 51). Has Mr 
Trevett read Pius II, Cervantes, Cavanaugh, 
Gerald and George Kelly, Messenger, John 
Thomas, Clemens and England’s own Fathe 
Vann (to cite only a very few)? 

I, too, cannot take up space rebutting the 
rebuttal in every detail, but I would like t 
ask why a quotation from another Jesuit js 
supposed to be a coup de grace. It proves 
nothing except that reviewers can expend 
varying efforts, have varying qualifications 





and reach varying conclusions. I’m still sony 
that I have to criticize any man’s book » 
strongly. 

Francis L. Firas, S.J. 

Chairman, Department of Theology 

Loyola University 

Chicago, Ill. 


FAVORITE EPITAPHS 
Mr. Hasley, in his article “A Dead Art” (Av 
gust-September ), left out my favorite epitaph: 
“Here lies... 
Whose disconsolate widow and orphans 
Carry on the tripe and trotter trade 
At the same address as before their be 
reavement.” 
Then there was the epitaph written by Pope 
of which Dr. Johnson remarked: “. . . the 
thought is obvious and the words night and 
light are too nearly allied.” It is Sir Isaa 
Newton’s and runs: 


“Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in 
night: 

God said, Let Newton be! and all was 
light.” 


In my opinion it would justify Swift's line: 


“In Pope I cannot read a line 
But with a sigh I wish it mine.” 


Which may explain why no epitaph wa 
placed on his monument by the Bishop 
Gloucester. 

I greatly fear Mr. Hasley is incorrect in his 
assigning of reasons for the inarticulatenes 
of the cities of our dead. There is no tolerable 
medium between the great epitaph and the 
unconsciously funny or pathetic one. The 
temptation to plagiarize, too, is great. Cre- 
shaw’s epitaph on a Mr. Ashton: 


“The modest front of this small floor, 
Believe me, Reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can: 
Here lies a truly honest man” 


tempted even Pope to write on a Mr. Elijah 
Fenton: 
“This modest stone, what few vain marbles 
can, 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man” 


which Johnson says is borrowed from Cr 
(Continued on page 96) 
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THE SECRET OF DREAMS 


from 


WHAT IS AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL ? 
by Msgr. Thoralf T. Thielen 





























by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 
Pope John XXill has scheduled an ecumenical Translated by Paul Burns 
council to be held in the near future. Who will 
attend? How will it be organized? What is it likely 
to discuss? Monsignor Thielen answers these 
questions in this popular guide to the forthcoming 
council, and presents a clear and simple synopsis 

of the history of the Church’s past councils. $3.25 


$1. JOHN EUDES 


A Spiritual Portrait 
by Peter Herambourg, C.J.M. 
Translated by Ruth Hauser, M.A. 


An intimate and enlightening look at a man in the 
process of becoming a saint. St. John Eudes, a 
contemporary of St. Vincent de Paul and an 
outstanding figure of the Catholic Church in seven- 
teenth-century France, gives us invaluable lessons in 
how to earn enduring treasures by complete 
abandonment of ourselves to Divine Providence. $4.00 


MARTIN LUTHER AND IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


Spokesmen for Two Worlds of Belief 
by Friedrich Richter 
Translated by Rev. Leonard Zwinger 


The first book by a modern Catholic to explore the history 

and significance of dreams from the Old Testament to Freud 
and Jung. Father Meseguer surveys the entire realm of dreams 
in relation to man’s life and destiny. He describes how 

actual sensations are incorporated into dreams, the position of 
one’s self in dreams, the uses of color, and the problem of 
remembering dreams. A Catholic Book Club Selection. $4.75 





EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES 





Text by Nicholas Liesel 
Photographs by N. Makula 


A magnificent album of 114 photographs with accompanying 
text illustrating the rich diversity of the Eucharistic celebration 
among the various Eastern Catholic churches. $4.95 


Volume Ill: Post-Nicene Literature 
by Dr. Johannes Quasten 





The eagerly-awaited third volume of Dr. Quasten’s 

masterful introduction to the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. The arrangement of the material is superb; each 
group of writings is lucidly summarized, and is introduced in the 

light of the most recent findings of patristic research. $6.75 
A comparative study of Luther and Ignatius, 
certainly the two pivotal figures of the Reformation, 
which will serve as a contribution towards Christian 
unity. The author shows the two men acted upon 
and acting upon their times, and concludes the , 
volume with a summary of the differences that remain 2.3% 
and the progress toward reunion made up to Boss 
the present. $3.75 “YS 


THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS: 


Separated Brothers 





by Léon Cristiani and Jean Rilliet 
Translated by J. 1. Holland, S.J. and G. V. Tutungi, M.A. 


_An extremely interesting exchange of letters between two 
distinguished theologians—one a Catholic, the other a Protestant 
—which discuss the differences which divide them and the 
means to union in common charity. $3.95 


In 1947, the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered in 
Qumran in Palestine among the ruins of an ancient 
monastery. Translating directly from the scrolls, 
Father Sutcliffe investigates the history, mode of life, 
and beliefs of the men of Qumran as a religious 
community, and tests some of the arguments previously 
advanced by other scholars by matching them with 
fresh evidence. Illustrated. $5.50 


by Father Thomas of Jesus, O.S.A. 


’ A newly-edited version, in handy missal size, of a spiritual 
F classic not available in English for over one hundred years. 
The author wrote these moving meditations in the sixteenth 
century, during his long captivity among the Moors of Africa, 
and yet its spirit and message have a special relevance for our 
own tormented age. $5.75 
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fr Campion Award 


OF THE 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 





has been awarded to 


F. J. SHEED and MAISIE WARD 


“in public recognition of long years of eminent 


authorship in the field of Catholic letters . . . 


i HE Campion laureates for 1960 are husband and wife. .. . 
Springing from different national origins, they have, as it were, 
drawn the English-speaking world together by their corporate ac- 
tivity as publishers, and even more so by their independent, but 
mutually inspired, labor as authors.”—-from the Citation 





Among the books of F. J. SHEED Among the books of MAISIE WARD 
SOCIETY AND SANITY GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 
THEOLOGY AND SANITY SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY 


Q 





THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS THEY SAW HIS GLORY 











SHEED « WARD .- 64 University Place, New York 


Awarded the Thomas More Medal “for the most distinguished 
contribution to Catholic publishing in 1959” 
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London 

"Hy AVE you been to the Picasso?” This is a question one 

hears asked in a dozen places in London this Septem- 
ber: in tubes, on escalators, at espresso counters, by subway 
news stalls or at the bar of a pub. And perhaps in the tone 
of interrogation, there exists a new sense of acceptance. The 
outrage, the scandal of modern art is being replaced by a rec- 
ognition that the world of these pictures is the one in which 
we live. The distortion, the strain, the fragmented perspective 
stamped on so many of these canvases—what are they, after 
all, but visual symptoms of our own “age of anxiety”? Just as 
Picasso’s art unrolls in new climacterics of horror and beauty, 
so, in the political world, crisis follows crisis in outlandish suc- 
cession. And the continuity between the world around us and 
the pictures on the walls is becoming clear. 

This exhibit of Picasso’s work, the greatest ever assembled, 
is being shown at the Tate Gallery. In the entrance-hall of 
the gallery, I saw couples who had visited the show thumb- 
ing through the catalogue to remark on their choice. “This is 
the one I like,” one middle-aged woman was saying to anoth- 
er, treating Picasso in the way in which a recognized master 
is treated. Outside, on the steps, in the gull-flecked sunshine, 
alittle Mongoloid girl in a blazer was gesturing uncouthly as 
she talked to her companions. Her features were marked by a 
similar distortion to that which typifies so many of these pic- 
tures. In Picasso, the abnormal has become the norm. The 
glass he holds to life is not a literal, but an emotionally dis- 
torting mirror. 

But this is to anticipate. As we enter this spread-eagled ex- 


hibition, with the artist's styles and periods of composition 


set out in adjoining galleries, our first impression is “We have 
been here before.” A wildcat eclecticism marks Picasso's 
major works; but here, where he is taking his first steps with 
the brush, the borrowing is literal and imitative. Interior of a 
Tavern (1897) recalls the “low life” of Daumier, Forain and 
early Van Gogh. Portrait of the Artist's Sister (1899), with 
its glimmering ghost-moth colouring, points clearly to the 
Nocturnes and Symphonies of Whistler. Le Moulin de la 
Galette (1900), probably Picasso’s first Parisian painting, 
ars the signature of Toulouse-Lautrec, as does also Dwarf 
Dancer (La Nana) (1901). 

In the works of the “Blue Period” (1901-04) which fol- 
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lowed upon these appropriations, the artist’s “originality” first 
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PICASSO 
At the Tate 


By DEREK STANFORD 


became apparent. But behind the emaciated figures of these 
paintings, with their undertaker’s-parlour palette, there lurks 
the shade of a little-known painter, the Catalan artist Nonell. 
Many who find themselves unable to appreciate the later Pi- 
casso see in these “Blue Period” paintings an authentic per- 
sonal expression. In them, they note Picasso's traveling away 
from atmosphere—the Impressionist’s preoccupation—towards 
an aesthetic of emotional form. Light—the physicist’s object 
of inquiry—ceases to be the chief character in the canvases of 
the painter. Luminosity, indeed, disappears, to be replaced by 
heavy matt tints, by sober backgrounds and sombre coloration. 
In Two Women at a Bar (1902), for example, the painter 
conveys the figures’ plight without even showing their faces. 
In the dead-blue droop of their bent shoulders he suggests the 
heaviness of their depressed flesh, the weariness of their paid 
but unenjoyed encounters. In weaning himself from Impres- 
sionism, Picasso was taking his first steps along the road to 
analytic self-expression. It was not the prism, which, Impres- 
sionist-like, Picasso now wished to divide: he wanted to take 
apart the psyche and assemble it again with felt significance. 
In the “Blue Period” the chief means to this end were at- 
tenuation of form and etiolation of colour. Sometimes, an 
unworked allegoric sense is added to these physical media, as 
in La Vie (1903). But the happiest expressions of this phase 
are where emotional contents are conveyed by purely “pic- 
turely” devices. So, in The Blind Man’s Meal (1903), the 
long-fingered hands seeking out food and wine combine with 
the hollow bloodless cheeks to depict the patterns of povertas 
—the ceiling, one might say, of destitution Cillustration on 
page 12). 

But though effective, this is still a borrowed device. What 
Picasso is doing in such pictures is to take over El Greco's 
style and vision and secularize them by adaptation. Here, in- 
stead of drawn-out thinness of figure and pale phosphor tints 
of flesh symbolizing mortification of the body and an upward 
transcendental movement of the spirit, the elongation and 
lugubrious colouring is a tragic caricature of poverty, of mis- 
ery and mortal ills, and a low-keyed sadness of the heart. 

It was in the next phase of Picasso’s painting, the “Saltim- 
banque and Rose Period” (1904-06), as it is called, that a 
firmer and sturdier attitude towards the human form became 
apparent. Instead of the unfed rag-wreathed skeletons, instead 
of the over-soulful figures, there began to appear bodies with 
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The Blind Man’s Meal (1903) 
37%" x 37%" 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 


Boy with a Pipe (1905) 
39” x 31° 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. John Hay Whitney 





outline, with certitude of posture and well-covered flesh. 
The “Rose Period,” on the whole, is one of visual euphoria 
A sense of well-being, banished from the canvas by the bly 
apparitions, is evident in a number of these paintings. Pierry 
the heartbroken yields to happy Harlequin as in Boy with, 
Pipe (1905), a serene idyllic picture of a young circus figure 





his brow begarlanded, and holding a clay pipe Cillustration 
on page 12). 

Optimism is classical; pessimism, romantic. This, of course 
is a simplification; but at least it applies in Picasso's case 
Another characteristic of classical art is that it deals with the 
physically finite, the bounding lines of sense and the materia 
universe. Romanticism, on the other hand, attempts direc 
encounter with spirit whose elusive essence it seeks to repre. 
sent. As the critic T. E. Hulme observed, in a canonical 
passage, romanticism is always flying upwards, always ascend. 
ing towards the empyrean—a gaseous, amorphous, chameleon 
kind of art. 

In a return to serener spirits, then—to the better-nourished 
contours of optimism—Picasso was returning to the other 
norms of classical art: to certitude and precision. Something 
of this, in outline, is present in Woman in a Chemise (1905), 
where the elegance has a touch of Degas, and in the mor 
formalized Girl with a Fan (1905), where the lifted hand, in 
a gesture of greeting, recalls a papal benediction. Once more, 
Picasso’s eclecticism was giving his art a new slant. Egyptian 
and Etruscan works of the past had lately been occupying his 
attention, and in the hierarchic frieze-like pose of the young 
girl’s slender form, his interest is evident. 

But another mark of classicism is certitude and density of 
volume, just as much as precision of line, and in Dutch Girl 
(1905) this greater substantiality appears. In its own manner 
of traditional realism, it is prophetic of the colossal nudes 
produced in the early 1920's, and looks to the more simplified 
Seated Female Nude painted the next year. It is in the sec 
ond of these that we notice the tendency of Picasso’s nude 
paintings to depict women with plain or empty faces, The 
head and its features present a mask and not a dial of intel 
ligence. And as the painter develops this trend, these great 
mammalian figures become more stupid, more monolithic, 
until the vacancy of their expressions is disrupted by the 
hysteria of their features in the paintings of the "Thirties. 
Woman Weeping Cillustration on page 13) and Woman and 
Dead Child (both 1937) represent the other side to this in- 
operancy of spirit. Taken together, the two phases reveal 
woman as a creature ruled not by intelligence but by emotion. 
The powerful waves of feeling which distort their features, 
in these later paintings, have their well-spring in the womb. 
The women are hysterical in the literal Greek sense of that 
particular word. 

In between the marmoreal nudes of the "I'wenties, placid 
and unruffled by currents of thought, and the screaming sym 
bolic skull-heads of the "Thirties, there exist a small number 
of intermediary works whose plastic formalism and stylistic 
expression produce a kind of facetious baroque. One such 
piece, a drawing not included in the exhibition, depicts “a 
crowd of naked giantesses on the seashore startled apparently 
by a man, who does not however appear in the picture.” As 
the critic Robert Melville goes on to remark, “In their dis- 
may they assume the most deliciously . . . grotesque poses. 
You can hear their excited little shrieks.” “The comicalness 
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of frenied women” is something which Picasso’s classical 
phase |vcates, just as his later expressionist phase describes 
the tragic aspect of their frenzy. 

But this is to see one theme of the painter slowly unfolded 
in perspective; for next to the “Saltimbanque and Rose Pe- 
riod,” there came the period of greatest transition—the “Negro 
Period,’ as it is sometimes called. Here, Picasso’s impulse to- 
wards the distortion of reality received its strongest initial 
confirmation. It was in these years, as Roland Penrose writes, 
“when the spontaneity of primitive art imported from Africa 
and the South Seas was beginning to be noticed by certain 
painters in Paris, and styles which had formerly been despised 
as barbaric began to be recognised as possessing great emo- 
tive power.” 

Inspired by the-example of native masks from the French 
Congo, Picasso made the decisive break with the representa- 
tional tradition. This crossing of the Rubicon of verisimilitude 
is to be observed in the powerful composition he was two 
years in painting, Les Demoiselles d’Avignon Cillustration on 
page 13). The picture assembles a group of five women, three 
of whose features are vacant or moronic while the final two 
are distorted by masks. In their partly shift-clad bodies, we 
find the elements of a diluted cubist style. But it is in the 
mask-heads of the two figures that realism receives its gravest 
blow. And not only realism, but that other assumption of 
traditional aesthetics—a tacit belief in “the beautiful” as ex- 
pressed in terms of elegance and harmony. In painting Les 
Demoiselles d’Avignon, Picasso sacrificed his immediate fu- 
ture as a painter with a reputation for charm. The pathetic 
appeal of the “Blue Period” Cwhich had won him the deal- 
ers’ good will) and the gayer lyricism of the “Rose Period” 
were alike jettisoned. “In his revolt against Impressionism,” 
writes Roland Penrose in a catalogue note, “Picasso had gone 
further than the Fauve painters and was using such violent 
forms of expression that his friends, including Matisse, 
Braque, and Derain, to whom he showed this picture, were 
unanimous in their condemnation.” It was the poet-critic 
Apollinaire who first cottoned on to the change which had 
occurred in Picasso and-his style of painting. There were, 
he argued, two kinds of artists: those who follow their im- 
pulse and show no signs of struggle, who are “like a pro- 
longation of nature” and whose works “pass in no way 
through the intellect”; and those other artists who, in soli- 
tude, “must draw everything from within themselves.” “Pi- 
casso,” he continues, “was an artist of the former kind. Never 
has there been so fantastic a spectacle as the metamorphosis 
he went through in becoming an artist of the second kind.” 
The contours of this introspective art were now to be in- 
creasingly imposed on the contours of the visible world. Pi- 
casso was working on Goethe’s maxim: “The contrary of 
reality in order to obtain the maximum of truth.” 

Nude with a Towel (1907) and Dancer (1907) continue 
this new trend. In the latter work illustration on page 14), 
the distortion of reality is to be observed in the body of the 
figure; for here it is not only the countenance of the dancer 
which is pulled out of line. The anatomical form of the body 
is completely lost in this figure, its likeness being replaced by 
4 curiously totemistic physique. Negro Dancer, painted the 
same year, reveals increased emphasis on physical distortion. 
As Roland Penrose vividly remarks, “The body is shrunk into 
a slender stem, but the crouching thighs are so enlarged as 
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Woman Weeping (1937) 
23%" x 19%” 
Private Collection 





Les Demoiselles d’Avignon (1906-07) 
96” x 92” 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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to suggest tropical fruit.” It is as if the. figure’s body is dis- 
torted to bring it into agreement with the mask-like distor- 
tion of the face, 

Following upon the Negro influence, there came the adap- 
tation of Cezanne’s “demi-cubism” to the treatment of the hu- 
man body. This gave us the “armour-plated” anatomy of Male 
Nude (1908), the figure made up of jointed coils and springs, 
The Bather (1908), and Bust of a Woman (1909) where an 
exaggerated bone-structure produces a geometric cartoon of 
human likeness. 

But the essential difference between the cubism of Picasso 
and Cezanne is to be found in the remark which the Spanish 
painter made to the poet Ramon Gomez de la Serna. “I 
paint objects,” Picasso told him, “as I think them, not as I 
see them.” Sight, with all its “tentacles” and “feelers,” was 
the faculty through which Cezanne found inspiration; but 
what we can say inspired Picasso was the idea of the thing 
entertained by the mind’s eye. A second difference lay in the 
degree to which Picasso pushed the cubist technique. Cez- 
anne’s impulse to build in cubes was always powerfully held 
in check by his solid faith in the visible world. His “extro- 
verted” genius rested assured in the landscape before him, 
while that of Picasso sought to break things down into sub- 
jectively phenomenal units. Between 1910-12, he and Braque 
developed their studies in what has been called “Analytical 
Cubism.” This, and the earlier Cezanne-like cubism, are best 
seen by comparing the children’s-box-of-bricks composition 
The Reservoir (1909) with the multi-focal perspective of, 
say, Seated Man with Glass (1914). Here, the eye, as it trav- 
els over this latter picture, “finds itself above, behind, and in 
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front of the object at the same time, but the movement is jp 
the consciousness of the spectator rather than in the object 
itself.” As Roland Penrose well explains, what finally results 
from this is a “totality of the object,” but it is not a totality of 
the object seen in the round as a sculptor might view it, but 
a kind of synthetic ensemble in terms of the vantage-point of 
the mind. In other words, the picture is assembled as much 
by knowledge as by sight: concepts have overtaken percep. 
tion. 

Some might say of this phase of the painter that the bes 
of Picasso is Braque, his co-explorer in this field. Braque’s 
sense of colour and spatial division is surer and simpler than 
the Spaniard’s. Certain of Picasso’s pictures of this era sug. 
gest diagrams and calculations—stages in the workings-out of 
some problem rather than an optically satisfying answer. In 
terms of St. Thomas’ definition of beauty—“That, which seen, 
pleases’—many of the pieces of this period are defective. 

Cubism, one might say, manifests a classical treatment of 
inanimate objects to an ultimate degree. Picasso's classical 
treatment of the human figure has already been noticed; and 
in his “Synthetic Cubism” (1910-12), which followed upon 
his analytic phase, the consistency of his vision was revealed, 

But this consistency of approach did not utilize the whole 
man. Picasso’s mind was dialectic, and his omnivorous eclec- 
ticism served to feed and bank his diametric forces. To ex- 
press the creative tug-of-war in his nature there was some- 
thing more required than groups of Roman matrons from the 
stone-mason’s yard, with their ample dignified forms and their 
thoughtless Mediterranean faces. 

(Continued on page 66) 





Cat Eating a Bird (1939) 
38” x 51” 
Private Collection 


Dancer (1907) 
59” x 39” 
Collection of Mr. Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 
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Chronicle of a Voyage 
TO PICASSO 


By ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


ame is a brittle town in June, brittle in the sunlight, 
gaudily set by a sea refracting light like thousands of 
broken tiles. The facades of the modern buildings are as shal- 
low and insubstantial as silhouettes cut in tin. A casual piece 
of decor, a distortion or reiteration, in some fin de siecle build- 
ing furnishes the odd note of character. A style that was du- 
bious and eclectic emerges as more substantial than the later 
fare. The present style of the town is rootless; the masts in 
the harbor are the only rooted growth among all of the man- 
made objects. 

An American car sweeps superfluously along the Rue de 
Antibes, turns down to the Boulevard de la Croisette, and 
hurries along by the seashore. We follow it. We are in Cannes 
to see Picasso, and in the car is Jacqueline Roque de Picasso. 
We had just entered Cannes from the direction of Aix-en- 
Provence and, of the hundreds of cars to cross with ours, the 
one we had chanced to fall behind was Picasso’s. We fol- 
lowed it as it wound up to Super-Cannes, the hill of villas 
above Cannes. The wide-hipped American car, driven by a 
chauffeur in sport shirt, entered the Boulevard Alexandre 
III, then continued on up the equally aristocratic Avenue du 
Roi Albert, into the semi-circle of the Avenue de la Califor- 
nie. When the two cars stopped in front of the villa La Cali- 
fornie, Camilo Jose Cela, Spain’s leading writer and Acade- 
mician, greeted Jacqueline Roque. We had arrived at our 
destination. 

The voyage to Picasso had begun, in space, at Palma de 
Mallorca; in time, it had begun with the Homage to Picasso 
issue of Papeles de Son Armadans, the principal literary 
monthly in Spanish. We were bringing the title pages of 
the special editions of the Picasso number, together with the 
bound reprints of each article, for Picasso’s signature and 
decoration. 

Jacqueline Roque told us that Picasso would be awake by 
two-thirty. “As you know, he sleeps late, after staying up 
most of the night. He will receive you then. We were ter- 
tibly impressed by the issue. It was done with love and ten- 
derness.” 

It was twelve o'clock. We went to a cheap restaurant in 
La Bocca, the run-down part of Cannes. The other diners 
were an Algerian, eating alone, and two young beach louts. 

The gatekeeper let us in at the front entrance to La Cali- 
fornie at the hour a Spaniard would normally sit down to 
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dinner, and at which the most genial Spaniard of the century 
woke up. The villa was fin de siecle, like all the more aristo- 
cratic structures of the town, very much of a piece, like a 
well-made boudoir, as feminine as a jewel case. 

We opened the iron door to the house for ourselves. Pi- 
casso was lounging at the end of the entrance corridor, wear- 
ing a picador’s hat. Cela, in his lead article for the homage 
number, had called him The Old Picador. The painter’s 
mouth was rent open in a volcanic grin. 

The next ten hours were spent in the company of one of 
the great figures in the history of painting. Undoubtedly they 
were quite differently spent than a comparable ten hours 
with Leonardo da Vinci. Undoubtedly, too, they were not 
any the less for the difference. 

Jacqueline Roque had just made a series of photographs of 
Picasso dressed as a woman, a strong old grandmother with 
feathered hat, still coquettish with her fan and long beads. 
“Look at this one,” said Picasso, roaring with laughter and 
waving a photo of himself.as a gaudy fin de siecle grand- 
mother. “Imagine if some town wanted to make a statue to 
Picasso and they used this as a model. No, this is the anti- 
statue. This destroys the legend. They could never make a 
statue to Picasso like this, and put it in the town square.” 

Picasso is a picador, Picasso is a seismic movement, Picasso 
is an informal twenty-one-gun salute to a self-appointed ad- 
miral, Picasso is the unpublished textbook of anarchy, Picas- 
so is a woman, Picasso is everything a man can be. 

There was a fresh June breeze swirling through the villa, 
and it swept across myriad objects—painted, shaped, twisted, 
invented, shed like snake skins and then cast off like Jo 
seph’s coats. 

Leonardo’s notebooks are filled with an almost pathetic 
energy. He was out of favor as much as he was in. He was 
the mathematician of an androgynous chaos. When he 
worked with his hands he gained a little peace. 

Picasso is eighty years old in 1961. He walks like a young 
boy. He has had many children. His small hands are precise 
and utterly steady: “Does it seem possible he could have done 
so many things with them?” Jacqueline Roque asked us. 

Before he began to decorate the title pages—before he made 
the book which will issue from the drawings—he had to sign 
500 engravings for a Paris exhibit. We walked in the garden. 

The garden of La Californie is a romantic garden, filled 
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with numberless palm trees, Australian-sized eucalyptus and 
myrtles; the great boles are wound around with ivy. The un- 
tended fountains are choked with leaves. The sea lies beyond. 
Some giant cranes painted orange quizzically comment the 
view. There was the distant sound of hammering, of hammer- 
ing on wood: perhaps from some shipyards. 

Picasso was to make a book for us that afternoon. First he 
had to sign 500 engravings. We walked in the garden and 
watched the pigeons which crowd the windows of the villa. 
They fly in and out of the windows like pets. Picasso’s mo- 
tif of the dove is based on firsthand social contact with the 
living bird. The most striking breed was russet: variations on 
the color of raw chocolate, or toasted coffee, or the hair of 
an Irish setter. A patch of tomato plants, planted where peo- 
nies should have bloomed, bore no fruit. We picked some 
lima beans from an unkempt square, and found them rotted. 

“When Gary Cooper was here, he gave me a revolver and 
we potted away at a tin can in this garden. Neither of us hit 
it, but I came closer than the cowboy.” 

Before Picasso set to work for us, he and Cela talked about 
the thin line between folly and genius; or between the idi- 
otically comic and the artistically serious. 

“A chef-d’oeuvre in the Louvre? What’s that? Who says 
so? How do they know? There’s no such thing, n’est-ce pas? 

“A chef d’oeuvre in the Louvre! It’s ridiculous. Of course, 
the ridiculous, too, is art. One art is as good as another.” 

Cela said: “The equilibrium between the ridiculous and 
the serious is a matter of a man’s good balance. It’s a ques- 
tion of tight-rope walking.” 

“Of course there are rules. And they lead nowhere.” Pi- 
casso quoted Lope de Vega: 


Un soneto me manda hacer Violante 

y en la vida me he visto en tal aprieto. 
Catorce versos dicen que es soneto; 
burla burlando ya van tres delante. 


CIt’s Violet’s desire I make her a sonnet: 
I’ve never been in such a pinch. 
If I had fourteen lines it would be a cinch: 
Why I've already got three lines on it!) 


Picasso speaks a southern Spanish, as rare sounding as q 
drawl from the Confederacy. Muchacha is mushasha. Be. 
side being the speech of Malaga, it boasts Catalan endings; 
camisetas is camizetes. When he spoke of an engraving jewel 
in Spanish, he accented the wrong syllable, following a popu- 
lar tendency in misaccentuation. 

Cela, a member of the Spanish Academy, an Academician 
of the Language (Academico de la Lengua), corrected Picasso 
vigorously. “Spanish is a disciplined tongue. Certain things 
are not Spanish.” 

Picasso bettered him: “It’s incredible, n’est-ce pas? You 
know at once. It’s marvelous, that speed, the speed with 
which you know whether a word, or phrase, or sentence can 
be said or not said.” Cela had corrected him once before, 
when Picasso had asked if a certain usage of his was possible, 

Picasso adopted an interested look and asked: “Do you 
think they would accept me in the Academy?” 

Cela told him he could count on his vote. 

“Yes, because my Desire Caught by the Tail has been trans. 
lated to every language, including Japanese. I wrote it in 
French, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Didn’t you ever write in Spanish?” I asked. “I imitated 
your French poems in my English poem for the Homage 
number, but I wondered if you wrote more poetry, and in 
Spanish.” 

Picasso enthusiastically set about searching through the 
rooms for his poetry in Spanish. He had written a good deal. 
Actually he had drawn it in his folio notebooks, on sketch- 
book paper. 

For an hour he read his poetry. Sheer chaos, the verses 
were painted words, images of an interior painting. Image 
scouted image. Picasso read in his sibyl’s voice, with the 
Malaguenianan accent, modified by long use of French. 

“Andre Breton was tickled pink. He laughed all the time, 
I translated for him, and he laughed. Jacques Prevert thought 
they were funny. Everybody found them amusing. And they 
are real. I can go deeper than anyone else, and dredge up 
more.” 

There was no question of immodesty. Picasso was dressed 
in winter clothes: a pair of lined plaid wool trousers with 
leather reinforcements, checkered wool socks, a sweat shirt. 
He doesn’t remember to change to summer clothes until Aw- 
gust—or winter clothes until February. There is no question 
of immodesty, but only one of memory. The poems in Span- 
ish were the quintessence of Spain. Picasso painted soups and 
painted nuts, a complete menu. The painted words were 4 
genial as the figures of speech in paint. Up until 1960, his 
poems in Spanish had never been published. He gave us 
some to publish in Spain. 

We were sitting amid an enormous litter, three great rooms, 
the central one where we sat opening on to the terrace and 
garden. There were an infinity of objects. Dozens of draw 
ings, paintings, prints on the walls, floor, cupboards and 
easels. An enormous female head, a distended bronze cat 
upon which Jacqueline sat occasionally, a palm-frond su 
from Easter Week in Barcelona. On the same wall on whieh 
hung a full length alligator skin, there was a painting of 4 
bull ring Pour Papa Cheri, the work of a ten-year-old Picas# 
child. 


At five o'clock Picasso fetched a box of wax crayons, cleared 
(Continued on page 90) 
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THE PURPOSE 


7" END of great books is ethical—to teach what it means 
to be a man. Every major form of literary art has taken 
for its deeper themes the norms of human nature. What Mr. 
T. §. Eliot calls “the enduring things’—the constant values, 
the norms—have been the concern of the poet ever since Job 
and Homer. Until very recent years, men took it for granted 
that literature exists to form the normative consciousness— 
that is, to teach human beings their true nature, their dignity 
and their rightful place in the scheme of things. Such was 
the endeavor of Sophocles and Aristophanes, of Thucydides 
and Tacitus, of Plato and Cicero, of Hesiod and Virgil, of 
Dante and Shakespeare, of St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
More, 

The very phrase “humane letters” implies that great litera- 
ture is meant to teach us what it is to be a man. As Irving 
Babbitt observes in his Literature and the American College, 
humanism (derived from the Latin humanitas) is an ethical 
discipline, intended to develop the truly human person, the 
qualities of manliness, through the study of great books. ‘The 
literature of nihilism, of pornography and of sensationalism, 
as Albert Salomon suggests in The Tyranny of Progress, is 
a recent development, arising in the eighteenth century— 
though reaching its height in our time—with the decay of 
the religious view of life and with the decline of what has 
been called “The Great Tradition” in philosophy. 

This normative purpose of letters is especially powerful in 
English literature, which never succumbed to the egoism that 
came to dominate French letters at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The names of Milton, Bunyan and Johnson—or, in 
America, of Emerson, Hawthorne and Melville—may be 
sufficient illustrations of the point. The great popular novel- 
ists of the nineteenth century—Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope—all assumed that the writer is under a moral obli- 
gation to normality—that is, explicitly or implicitly, to certain 
enduring standards of private and public conduct. 

Now I do not mean that the great writer incessantly utters 
homilies. With Ben Jonson, he may “scourge the naked fol- 
lies of the time,” but he does not often murmur, “Be good, 
fair maid, and let who will be clever.” Rather, the man of 
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letters teaches the norms of our existence through allegory, 
analogy and holding up the mirror to nature. The writer may, 
like William Faulkner, write much more of what is evil than 
of what is good; and yet, exhibiting the depravity of human 
nature, he establishes in his reader’s mind the awareness that 
there exist enduring standards from which we fall away; and 
that fallen human nature is an ugly sight. Or the writer may 
deal chiefly, as John P. Marquand did, with the triviality 
and emptiness of a society that has forgotten norms. Often, 


in his appeal of a conscience to a conscience, he may row 
with muffled oars; sometimes he is aware only dimly of his 
normative function. The better the artist, one almost may 
say, the more subtle the preacher. Imaginative persuasion, not 
blunt exhortation, commonly is the method of the literary 
champion of norms. It is worth remarking that the most in- 
fluential poet and critic of our age, T. S. Eliot, is endeavor- 
ing to restore to modern poetry, drama and criticism their 
traditional normative function. 

In this he sees himself, rightly, as the heir of Virgil and 
Dante. The poet—and by this Mr. Eliot means the imagina- 
tive and philosophical writer in general—ought not to force 
his ego upon the public, Mr. Eliot maintains; rather, the 
poet’s mission is to transcend the personal and the particular. 
As he writes in “Tradition and the Individual Talent” (1917), 


It is not in his personal emotions, the emotions provoked by par- 
ticular events in his life, that the poet is in any way remarkable or 
interesting. His particular emotions may be simple, or crude, or flat. 
The emotion in his poetry will be a very complex thing, but not 
with the complexity of the emotions of people who have very com- 
plex or unusual emotions in life. One error, in fact, of eccentricity 
in poetry is to seek for new human emotions to express; and in this 
search for novelty in the wrong place it discovers the perverse. The 
business of the poet is not to find new emotions, but to use the 
ordinary ones and, in working them up into poetry, to express feel- 
ings which are not in actual emotions at all. 


So pure poetry, and the other forms of great literature, 
search the human heart, to find in it the laws of moral exis- 
tence, distinguishing man from beast. Or so it was until al- 
most the end of the eighteenth century. Since then, the ego- 
ism of one school of the Romantics has obscured the primary 
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purpose of humane letters. And many of the Realists have 
written of man as if he were brutal only—or brutalized by 
institutions, at best. (So arose Ambrose Bierce’s definition 
in The Devil’s Dictionary: “Realism, n. An accurate repre- 
sentation of human nature, as seen by toads.”)) In our own 
time, and particularly in America, we have seen the rise to 
popularity of a school of writers more nihilistic than ever 
were the Russian nihilists: the literature of disgust and de- 
nunciation, sufhciently described in Edmund Fuller’s recent 
Man in Modern Fiction. To the members of this school, the 
writer is no defender or expositor of standards, for there are 
no values to explain or defend; a writer merely registers, un- 
reservedly, his disgust with humanity and himself. (This is 
a world away from Dean Swift—who, despite his loathing of 
most human beings, detested them only because they fell 
short of what they were meant to be.) 

Yet the names of our twentieth-century nihilistic authors 
will be forgotten in less than a generation, I suspect, while 
there will endure from our age the works of a few men of 
letters whose appeal is to the enduring things, and therefore 
to posterity. I think, for instance, of Gironella’s novel The 
Cypresses Believe in God. The gentle novice who trims the 
hair and washes the bodies of the poorest of the poor in old 
Gerona, though he dies by Communist bullets, will live a 
great span in the realm of letters; while the scantly-disguised 
personalities of our nihilistic authors, swaggering nastily as 
characters in best sellers, will be extinguished the moment 
when the public’s fancy veers to some newer sensation. For 
as the normative consciousness breathes life into the soul and 
the social order, so the normative understanding gives an au- 
thor lasting fame. 


mira CowLey, writing last year in Horizon of the 
recent crop of first-novelists, observed that the several 
writers he discussed scarcely had heard of the Seven Cardi- 
nal Virtues or of the Seven Deadly Sins. Crimes and sins are 
only mischances, to these young novelists; real love and real 
hatred are absent from their books. (“They will never love 
where they ought to love,” Burke says, “who do not hate 
where they ought to hate.”) To this rising generation of writ- 
ers, the world seems purposeless, and human actions meaning- 
less. They seek to express nothing but a vagrant ego. (Jacques 
Barzun, in The House of Intellect, has some shrewd things 
to say about the unjustified pride of the decade’s array of 
aspiring writers.) And Mr. Cowley suggests that these young 
men and women, introduced to no norms in childhood and 
youth except the vague attitude that one is entitled to do as 
one likes, so long as it doesn’t injure someone else, are devoid 
of spiritual and intellectual discipline—empty, indeed, of real 
desire for anything. 

This sort of aimless and unhappy writer is the product of 
a time in which the normative function of letters has been 
greatly neglected. Ignorant of his own mission, such a writer 
tends to think of his occupation as a mere skill, possibly lucra- 
tive, sometimes satisfying to one’s vanity, but dedicated to no 
end. Even the “proletarian” writing of the "Twenties and 
Thirties acknowledged some end; but that has died of disil- 
lusion and inanition. If writers are in this plight, in conse- 
quence of the prevailing “permissive” climate of opinion, 
what of their readers? Comparatively few book-readers nowa- 
days, I suspect, seek normative knowledge. They are after 
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amusement, sometimes of a vicariously gross character, or else 
pursue a vague “awareness” of current affairs and intellectya| 
currents, suitable for cocktail-party conversation. 

The young novelists described by Mr. Cowley are of the 
number of Eliot's “Hollow Men.” Nature abhors a vyacy. 
um; into minds that are vacant of norms must come some new 
force; and often that new force has a diabolical character, 

A perceptive critic, Mr. Albert Fowler, writing in Moder 
Age, asks the question, “Can Literature Corrupt?”—and an. 
swers in the affirmative. So literature can; and also it is pos- 
sible to be corrupted by an ignorance of humane letters, much 
of our normative knowledge necessarily being derived from 
our reading. The person who reads bad books instead of good 
may be subtly corrupted; the person who reads nothing at all 
may be forever adrift in life, unless he lives in a community 
still powerfully influenced by what Gustave Thibon call 
“moral habits” and by oral tradition. And absolute abstinence 
from printed matter has become rare. If a small boy does not 
read Treasure Island, the odds are that he will read Mad 
Ghoul Comics. 

So I think it worthwhile to suggest the outlines of the lit 
erary discipline which induces some understanding of endur 
ing values. For centuries, such a program of reading—though 
never called a program—existed in Western nations. It pow. 
erfully influenced the minds and actions of the leaders of 
the infant American Republic, for instance. If one pokes into 
what books were read by the leaders of the Revolution, the 
framers of the Constitution and the principal men of Amer 
ica before 1800, one finds that nearly all of them wer 
acquainted with a few important books: the King James ver 
sion of the Bible, Plutarch’s Lives, Shakespeare, something 
of Cicero, something of Virgil. This was a body of literature 
highly normative. The founders of the Republic thought of 
their new commonwealth as a blending of the Roman Repub 
lic with prescriptive English institutions; and they took for 
their models in leadership the prophets and kings and apos 
tles of the Bible, and the noble Greeks and Romans of Plu 
tarch. Cato’s stubborn virtue, Demosthenes’ eloquent vaticine 
tions, Cleomenes’ rash reforming impulse—these were in their 
minds’ eyes; and they tempered their conduct accordingly. 
“But nowadays,” as Chateaubriand wrote more than a century 
ago, “statesmen understand only the stock market—and that 
badly.” 

Of course it was not by books alone that the normative um 
derstanding of the framers of the Constitution, for instance, 
was formed. Their apprehension of norms was acquired also 
in family, church and school, and in the business of ordinary 
life. But that portion of their normative understanding which 
was got from books did loom large. For we cannot attain very 
well to enduring standards if we rely simply on actual per 
sonal experience as a normative mentor. Sheer experience, 3 
Franklin suggested, is the teacher of born fools. Our lives are 
too brief and confused for most men to develop any norms 
tive pattern from their private experience; and, as Newman 
wrote, “Life is for action.” Therefore we turn to the bank, and 
capital of the ages, the normative knowledge found in revel 
tion, authority and historical experience, if we seek guidance 
in morals, taste and politics. Ever since the invention of print 
ing, this normative understanding has been expressed, i 
creasingly, in books, so that nowadays most people form theit 
opinions, in considerable part, from the printed page. This 
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may be vegrettable sometimes; it may be what D. H. Law- 
rence c led “chewing the newspapers”; but it is a fact. Deny 
afact, «ad that fact will be your master. 

Anoti:er fact is that for some thirty years we have been 
failing, ‘cre in America, to develop a normative consciousness 
in youn people through a careful program of reading great 
literature. We have talked about “education for life” and 
“raining for life adjustment”; but many of us seem to have 
forgotten that literary disciplines are a principal means for 


| learning to adjust to the necessities of life. Moreover, unless 


the life to which we are urged to adjust ourselves is gov- 
ered by norms, it may be a very bad life for everyone. 

One of the faults of the typical “life adjustment” or “per- 
missive” curriculum in the schools—paralleled, commonly, by 
similarly indulgent attitudes in the family—has been the sub- 
stitution of “real-life situation” reading for the study of truly 
imaginative literature. This tendency has been especially 
noticeable in the lower grades of school, but it extends up- 
ward in some degree through high school. The “Dick and 
Jane” and “run, Spot, run” school of letters does not stir the 
imagination; and it imparts small apprehension of norms. 
Apologists for this aspect of life-adjustment schooling believe 
that they are inculcating respect for values by prescribing 
simple readings that commend tolerant, kindly, co-operative 
behavior. Yet this is no effective way to impart a knowledge 
of norms: direct moral didacticism, whether of the Victorian 
or the twentieth-century variety, usually awakens resistance 
in the recipient, particularly if he has some natural intellec- 
tual power. 

The fullsome praise of goodness can alienate; it can whet 
the appetite for the cookie-jar on the top shelf. In Saki’s “The 
Story-Teller,” a mischievous bachelor tells three children on 
atrain the tale of a wondrously good little girl, awarded med- 
als for her propriety. But she met a wolf in the park; and 
though she ran, the jangling of her medals led the wolf 
straight to her, so that she was devoured utterly. Though the 
children are delighted with this unconventional narrative, 
their aunt protests, “A most improper story to tell to young 
children!” “Unhappy woman!” the departing bachelor mur- 
murs. “For the next six months or so those children will as- 
sail her in public with demands for an improper story!” 

Well, Greek and Norse myths, for instance, sometimes are 
not very proper; yet, stirring the imagination, they do more 
to bring about an early apprehension of norms than do any 
number of the dull and interminable doings of Dick and 
Jane. The story of Pandora, or of Thor’s adventure with the 
old woman and her cat, gives any child an insight into the 
conditions of existence—dimly grasped at the moment, per- 
haps, but gaining in power as the years pass—that no utili- 
tarian “real-life-situation” fiction can match. Because they 
are eternally valid, Hesiod and the saga-singers are modern. 
And the versions of Hawthorne or of Andrew Lang are in- 
finitely better prose than the quasi-basic English thrust upon 
young people in most twentieth-century textbooks. 

At a higher level of learning, a young teacher of English 
tells me that her tenth-grade students don’t take to the sto- 
ties of virtuous baseball players, dutiful student nurses and 
other “real-life” situations which are commended to them. 
Those students turn, instead, to what they can buy at the 
corner drugstore: Mickey Spillane, Jack Woodford and their 
ttibe. If we starve young people for imagination, adventure 
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and some sort of heroism, they are not likely to embrace Good 
Approved Real-Life Tales for Good Approved Real-Life Boys 
and Girls; on the contrary, they will resort to the dregs of 
letters, rather than be bored altogether. If they are not in- 
troduced to Stevenson and Conrad, say—and that fairly early 
—they will find James M. Cain and the newest Grub Street 
near-pornographers. And the consequences will be felt not 
merely in their failure of taste, but in their misapprehension 
of human nature, lifelong; and, eventually, in the whole 
tone of a nation. 

In one of his Causeries, Sainte-Beuve tells of a playwright, 
standing at a friend’s window to watch a frantic Parisian mob 
pouring through the street: “See my pageant passing!” the 
author complacently murmurs. Art is man’s nature; and it 
is true enough, as Oscar Wilde said whimsically, that nature 
imitates art. Our private and public actions, in mature years, 
have been determined by the opinions and tastes we acquired 
in youth. Great books do influence societies for the better; 
and bad books do drag down the general level of personal 
and social conduct. Having seen the pageant, the mob pro- 
ceeds to behave as a playwright thinks it should. I suppose 
that a public which goes often enough to the plays of Ten- 
nessee Williams may begin to behave as Mr. Williams thinks 
Americans behave already. We become what others, in a 
voice of authority, tell us we are or ought to be. 

So I think that in the teaching of literature, some of the 
theories of the life-adjustment and permissive schools have 
done considerable mischief. Nowadays the advocates of life- 
adjustment education are giving ground, sullenly, before 
their critics. The intellectual ancestor of their doctrines is 
Rousseau. Though I am no warm admirer of the ideas of 
Rousseau, I like still less the doctrines of Gradgrind, in Hard 
Times; so I hope that life-adjustment methods of teaching 
literature will not be supplanted by something yet worse con- 
ceived. After all, real adjustment to the conditions of human 
existence is adjustment to norms. Even an ineffectual en- 
deavor to teach norms is better than to ignore or deny all 
standards. A mistaken zeal for utilitarian, vocational training 
in place of normative instruction; an emphasis upon the 
physical and biological sciences that would push literature 
into a dusty corner of the curriculum; an attempt to secure 
spoken competency in foreign languages at the expense of 
the great works of our own language—these might be changes 
in education as hostile to the imparting of norms through 
literature as anything which the life-adjustment and _per- 
missive people have done. 


S° I vENTURE to suggest here, in scanty outline, how it is 
possible to form a normative consciousness through the 
study of humane letters. What I have to say ought to be 
commonplace; but these ideas seem to have been forgotten 
in many quarters. This normative endeavor ought to be the 
joint work of family and school. As the art of reading often 
is better taught by parents than it can be taught in a large 
class in school, so a knowledge of good books comes at least 
as frequently from the home as from the school. My own 
taste for books grew from both sources: my grandfather's and 
my mother’s bookshelves, and from a very good little grade- 
school library. And if a school is failing to impart a taste for 
good books, this often can be remedied by interested atten- 
tion in the family. (Continued on page 66) 
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Interview 
with 
J. F. POWERS 


By DONALD McDONALD 











The following interview with short story writer J. F. Power 
was tape-recorded in a room above the Walgreen Drugstore 
in St. Cloud, Minnesota. In this room, which is bare save for 
an old leather armchair, a low, rectangular table and a black, 
portable typewriter, Powers is working on a novel which he 
started in 1956. A single light bulb hangs from a drop cord 
from the center of the ceiling. 

Born in 1917 in Jacksonville, Illinois, Powers now lives in 
St. Cloud with his wife, Betty, and their five children, three 
girls and two boys. His stories have appeared in “Accent, 
“The New Yorker,” “The Commonweal,’ “The Reporter’ 
and other magazines; two volumes of them, “Prince of Dark 
ness” and “The Presence of Grace,” have been published by 
Doubleday. 

This interview is an excerpt from a chapter appearing in 
“Catholics in Conversation,” by Donald McDonald, which is 
being published this month by J. B. Lippincott, and copy 
righted 1960 by Donald McDonald. 


McDonald / When did you start writing? 

Powers / About 1942, I started to try to publish. I was in 
Chicago, working at Brentano’s. I remember I stayed home 
and wrote my first published story. I just called up and said 
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| was sick, which I wasn’t. It was the only way you could 










get any time off. I stayed home and wrote that story. It was 
"They Don’t Plant Cotton,” a story about Negro musicians 
ina joint in Chicago. Actually it was about Baby Dodds, the 
famous drummer who is now dead. That was published in 
the winter of 43 in Accent. My second published story, also 
in Accent, was “Lions, Harts, Leaping Does,” which has 
heen much reprinted .. . 

McDonald / Did you have some writers whom you were 


consciously aware of and whom you admired at that time? 


Powers / Yes, there were some I admired very much and 


| still do, like Katherine Anne Porter and Evelyn Waugh, not 

















for Waugh’s short stories, though he’s written some good 
ones. But as a writer, 1 admired Waugh very much, Actually 
my early heroes were writers. I didn’t come to them through 
school. It just happened at the library. That was during the 
depression and I was supposed to be job-hunting. You had 
to get that morning Tribune when it came out the night be- 
fore, about 7:30 or 8, and read the want ads and then get up, 
by God, and be the first in line for a job the next morning. 
Well, you could go out for a job to wipe out vats in a soup 
factory and you’d find ten men there ahead of you at 7 
dclock in the morning. That was the way it was then. So I 
started reading in the library. I’d go out in the morning, go 
downtown to the employment agency and then just go to 
the Chicago library and sit up in the reading room . 

McDonald / Are you still writing short stories, or are you 
working only on your novel? 

Powers / I’m writing a novel but due to my circumstances 
I write chapters and turn them into short stories and sell 
them as stories, which they are actually—I’m afraid they’re 
more stories than chapters—to The New Yorker and that’s 
how I get by. Presently I’m drawing advance money from 
my publisher . . . 

McDonald / You don’t seem to place much stock, or do 
you, in such intangible things as atmosphere, place or coun- 
try? That has no effect on you or your writing. 

Powers / No, it doesn’t. I don’t believe in that. My enemy 
is indolence. I know it. I’ve confessed the sin—which isn’t 
recognized in the confessional, by the way. I’ve heard it said 
that you really can’t do any more than I’m doing. And I’m 
not going to be one of those wirters who turn out a lot of 
books, and suddenly people wish they weren’t being pub- 
lished. 

McDonald / Is writing a novel some kind of goal or chal- 
lenge you have set for yourself? 

Powers / I like novels. I like to read novels. I’d like to 
publish a book that would give a bigger piece of the world 
than I’ve been able to give in any one short story, although 
I think that, together, my stories come to something like a 
novel. . . . I’ve published two books of short stories and both 
have had very good sales, for short stories—which isn’t saying 
a hell of a lot. 

McDonald / But you're not deprecating the value or the 
stature of short stories? 

Powers / Oh, no. I don’t see the short story as a prepara- 
tion for the novel, just as a poem is not a preparation for 
the short story. They’re entirely different. The way some 
novelists write short stories, yes. I think the short story, in a 
way, is harder to do than a novel, though it isn’t so with me 
cause I just don’t seem to have the novelist’s touch. For 
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one thing, I don’t—despite what I am doing at this moment— 
I don’t run off at the mouth quite enough. The way the sea 
looked, or how the trolley came down the hill, that kind of 
thing. The Melville kind of thing, where you give the history 
of whaling in a novel, or if you’re a modern you give the his- 
tory of sexual intercourse. I just don’t do that. I’m impatient. 
I can’t even read many of the great novels—so how can I be- 
gin to write them? 

McDonald / How far along is this novel? 

Powers / I'd hoped to publish it this year. But I’m not 
going to do it now because you have to allow six months for 
a book to be set up and I’m not through with it yet. I could 
very well spend the rest of this year writing it. I just fin- 
ished, in the last two or three days, a chapter that I'd been 
working on for about a year . . . I get to the point where | 
can’t write at all. I mean my critical acumen fails me and 
still it’s the thing that keeps me just turning it loose. When 
I was younger, I could come into a room with something on 
my mind, such as what the Negro has to go through in this 
country, and I could write a story about it. I did write “The 
Trouble” at one sitting. It’s not a terribly good story, but it’s 
not a bad story. I don’t work like that anymore. Now it takes 
me a month or two to write a story... 

McDonald / What is your novel about? 

Powers / It’s a book about this Religious Order I founded 
—the Clementine Fathers, the Order of St. Clement. I pub- 
lished a couple stories in The New Yorker about them. It'll 
be about Father Urban . . . [and] then there’s Wilf; he’s the 
rector of St. Clement’s Hill, near Duesterhaus, Minnesota. 
And then there’s Father John or “Jack” and there’s Brother 
Harold. This postcard is something I’ve just gotten out lately, 
from Duesterhaus. The Order has its own postcards. ‘This one 
reads, “Flocks feeding at St. Clement’s Hill, Duesterhaus.” 
They’re wonderful cards. I have another one here, “Herds 
feeding at St. Clement’s Hill, Duesterhaus” . . . The story is 
about Father Urban being sent to this foundation of the Or- 
der in Minnesota. He had been a big-time speaker, a poor 
man’s Fulton Sheen. He was suddenly sent up here to this 
white elephant, not as the rector, but as one of the boys, one 
of the three priests. That’s my story, what he did there, how 
he tried to put the place on its feet, how he worked as a com- 
mon workman—because that was the rector’s idea about 
everything, saving string; the pound foolish, penny-wise kind 
of rector. Father Urban is not that kind of a man. He’s what 
used to be the Pullman type, now the type with the attache 
case, doing lots of good and instilling a feeling in the young 
men in the novitiate. Father Urban was trying to develop 
something special for the Clementines. What it was, he was 
not sure—a kind of opportunism, I would say. 

McDonald / Then you had the idea pretty well worked 
outs 

Powers / Oh, as an idea, I thought it would be a nice lit- 
tle nut-brown novel, all kinds of irony. 

McDonald / What is your problem? A certain chapter, 
ae 
Powers / Oh, just too much detail. I get into things I prob- 
ably shouldn’t get into—the kind of things the hack writer 
will never do because it’s like burning wood in a woodless 
area. The hack doesn’t waste anything. I knock myself out 
with these postcards, for instance. What's the point of that? 


(Continued on page 88) 
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An American Dialogue: A Protes- 
tant Looks at Catholicism and a 
Catholic Looks at Protestantism, 
by Robert McAfee Brown and 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. 216 pp. 
Doubleday. $2.95. 


HE HIGH quality and mature devel- 

opment of this American dialogue 
should have happy results in stimulat- 
ing others to talk out mutual problems 
in the faith and discipline of their re- 
spective churches. It is to be hoped that 
such a dialogue as this will succeed the 
six other attitudes of Protestants to- 
wards Catholics and vice versa that Dr. 
Brown describes in his illuminating sec- 
ond chapter. During the Reformation 
period, Catholics and Protestants con- 
fronted one another in a battle to the 
death, and the successive periods in their 
relations only reduced some of the bit- 
terness and antagonism. Dr. Brown re- 
fers to the age of polemics, the period 
of studied indifference, the years of 
false irenicism, the age of conversion 
and the years of political jockeying. Pos- 
sibly something of these attitudes is 
inevitable and will continue even in the 
dialogue whose necessity and “rules of 
the game” Dr. Brown develops so con- 
vincingly. Reasoned conversation has a 
felicitous future with so cooperative and 
authentic a Christian as this scholarly 
Protestant. 

The six ground rules for the dialogue 
have been identified with Dr. Brown 
since their appearance in The Common- 
weal and The Christian Century; here, 
they are expanded and well applied by 
the author. Among his many shrewd 
analyses are the following: the four 
facts needed to appraise American Cath- 
olicism (that it has been an alien mi- 
nority from the very start; that it has 
been the victim of discrimination and 
active persecution; that it has been 
forced into a ghetto mentality; and that 
it has had to make tremendous internal 
adjustments due to the varieties of races 
and culture within its midst); the six 
impressions that Protestants have of 
American Catholicism; the five sources 
of tension concerning the problem of 
birth-control; the critical study of the 
thesis vs. hypothesis theory in the light 
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of the writings of Murray, Leonard, 
Prabilla, Maritain, Congar and Gilson; 
the perceptive interpretation of the re- 
actions of Protestants to these latter writ- 
ings; the appreciation of the five areas 
of increasingly shared concern; the list 
of activities of Catholic Ecumenism, etc. 
Dr. Brown suggests that praying for one 
another and talking with one another 
may eventually under God’s grace bring 
us to pray with one another. Surely the 
prayer that he offers on the last page of 
his contribution might be said frequent- 
ly by discussants in future dialogues. 
Father Weigel’s presentation includes 
a sympathetic examination of Protestant 
Piety, Protestant Morality, Protestant 
Stance, Protestant Fear and the Protes- 
tant Principle. It should be a revela- 
tion to some that Protestants are not 
completely situationalist in morality or 
completely indifferent to theological pre- 
cision and theological content. Father 
Weigel analyzes the Protestant Stance 
as one of confident audacity, intellec- 
tuality and an abiding modernity. He 
sees a Protestant malaise in the absence 
of a theory of Natural Law; character- 
izes the Protestant Stance as tolerant of 
diversity but irritated by a theory of 
conformity; observes that “a meeting of 
Catholic and Protestant is not so much 
a confrontation of Peter and Paul as of 
Kant and Aquinas” and wonders wheth- 
er we can ever talk to each other if our 
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epistemologies are so different; studjef m 
the fear of Protestantism as embracing} te 
a dual fear of the mortality of Protes{ vi 
tantism and the fear of a loss of political al 
and cultural dominance. He reasons « 
well that the growing power of human{ p 
istic secularism is little interested jp} e 
Protestant and Catholic dialogue or j, 
ritated by their disputes because such} fi 
tensions and squabbles are definitely tof t 
its own advantage. Father Weigel est} a 
mates that there are some forty-five milf 
lion in the unaffiliated group that labekf j 
itself with a Christian name but has jf i 
weak bond with Christianity and a pal s 
lid commitment to identify itself active 
ly and practically with any existent 
Church. This group is nearer to human , 
istic secularism than to Christianity, § ; 
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Dr. Will Herberg introduces this dis 
logue and shows how the requirement 
and result of genuine religious dialoguey | 
is not the attrition of religious self-cong | 
sciousness but its enhancement and 
clarification. This work is a marvelow 
step forward in the dialogue of reason 
able men who never cease themselves 
to have a dialogue with their God. Al 
three participants deserve our most gr 
cious thanks. 

Tuomas A. Wasser, S.J. 









Catholics in Conversation, by Don- 
ald McDonald. 320 pp. Lippin- 
cott. $3.95. 


T HE DELIGHTFUL title of this book i 
in fact a misnomer. A newspape! 
headline would catch the truth of the 
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matter b:tter and would read, “Seven- 
teen Distinguished Catholics Inter- 
viewed.” {he subhead might say, “Don- 
aid Mc!onald, well-known Catholic 
editor aml expert interviewer, does su- 
perb job of selection, interviewing and 
editing.” 

Conversation is something quite dif- 
ferent from an interview even though 
the interview, such as any of these, has 
a conversational tone. Yet this book 
gains something by bringing together 
interviews compiled from tape record- 
ings, rather than having each of the per- 
sons interviewed write an article in- 
stead. 

Mr. McDonald neither forces the 


contributors into channels they do not 
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incline to, nor does he give any of them 
too much head; and he subdues himself 
without negating himself. The happy 
reaction one has to the book could be 
this: if the Catholic mind caught up in 
this volume is representative of the 
Church in America, we are on the 
threshold of an Augustan age of Cath- 
dlic intellectual and spiritual life. 

Of course, the Catholic mind devel- 
oped through these interviews is not rep- 
resentative. Mr. McDonald has chosen 
many of his clergy from what might be 
called one wing of the Church, and his 
laymen as well. Senator McCarthy of 
Minnesota is not representative of Cath- 
dlic statesmen, nor is Bishop John J. 
Wright typical of America’s Catholic 
bishops. 

Whether the majority of Catholics 
in this country wish that such people 
were typical is doubtful. But thank God 
such men are on the scene, and in this 
book. And thank God for the others in 
this volume who must all be listed for 
each has so many admirers that his or 
her presence alone will guarantee sales, 
which Mr. McDonald, for his initiative, 
and the matter of the book, for its 
wealth and wisdom, richly deserve. 

The persons interviewed are: Bishop 
lohn 1. Wright, the Rev. Joseph Fichter, 
S.J., the Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.]., 
John Cogley, Senator Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, Dorothy Day, Monsignor 
George C. Higgins, the Rev. Godfrey 
Dieckmann, O.S.B., the Rev. Alfred 
Longley, Walter Kerr, J. F. Powers, 
Phyllis McGinley, J. L. O'Sullivan, 
James O’Gara, Monsignor John Tracy 
Ellis, the Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., 
and Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 
Hersert A. Kenny 
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We Hold These Truths, by John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. 336 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $5. 


F VERY ONCE in a while, a single per- 
son is able to change a community’s 
way of thinking about a certain subject. 
Such a person is Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., who has changed the 
American Catholic community's think- 
ing about the structure and problems of 
Church-State relations in this country. 
Father Murray has been read by schol- 
ars and by some not so scholarly—but at 
least literate and concerned—college pro- 
fessors, priests and others who have 
popularized his ideas in their speaking 
engagements and writings. 

Father Murray has here rewritten 
various articles to appear as fourteen es- 
says under the title We Hold These 
Truths. Not only has he put formerly 
scholarly essays in somewhat more col- 
loquial form for the non-specialist and 
added others to present a unified, pro- 
gressive treatment of the subject, but he 
has prefaced the collection with an ex- 
cellent introduction on “The Civiliza- 
tion of the Pluralist Society.” 

The first five essays discuss “The 
American Proposition.” They analyze 
the nature and basic problems of a plur- 
alist society, giving, in this reviewer's 
opinion, the clearest statement yet made 
of the requirements of both diversity of 
religion and political unity. The next 
four essays are on “Unfinished Argu- 
ments,” such as the school question and 
censorship. These essays are valuable for 
throwing cool rational light on emotion- 





ally heated problems; even more impor- 
tantly, they demonstrate how one should 
think about these problems in a pluralist 
society—for although logic is universally 
valid, the “rules of the game” or the 
dialogue differ from society to society. 
The last four essays deal with “The Uses 
of Doctrine.” Here Father Murray ap- 
plies natural law to the problem of se- 
curity and risk and to the moral prob- 
lem of war. The last of these essays is 
on “the eternal return of natural law,” 
a basically optimistic work in which the 
author holds that after many obsequies 
have been held for caricatures of nat- 
ural law, the real doctrine is still alive 
and perhaps on the way to a general 
revival. 

This volume appears at a propitious 
time for, as another Jesuit, Father Gus- 
tave Weigel, has suggested, the moment 
of the dialogue has arrived, and these 
essays are indispensable reading for any- 
one who would participate in—or even 
understand—what is happening. This 
volume makes available to anyone who 
is willing to read carefully and think- 
ingly the basic principles on the place 
of the Catholic Church in American so- 
ciety and the rules of the dialogue in a 
pluralist country. This reviewer ap 
plauds Father Murray’s analysis of natu- 
ral law and the place he assigns it in a 
rationally organized society. But he can- 
not help believe that most Americans 
are so far separated from the natural law 
tradition that it makes no more appeal— 
perhaps even less—than the Catholic 
Faith itself. This is unfortunate for, log- 
ically, natural law should be held in 
common by all civilized rational persons. 
At any rate, Father Murray’s presenta- 
tion is rationally most persuading, and 
we hope that it will be influential among 
many other Americans. 

Tuomas P. NEILi 


The Politics of Upheaval, by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. 749 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $6.95. 


I T 1s often held that, in 1932, our na- 
tion was saved from despair by the 
confidence of Franklin D. Roosevelt. By 
the end of his first term, however, many 
of the New Deal solutions to the de- 
pression were found to be either un- 
workable or unconstitutional. Thus, in 
1935, the second New Deal was born, 
and what was to become the heritage 
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of the New Deal took shape. In_ the 
election of 1936, Americans supported 
Roosevelt as they supported no other 
man in our history, before or since, and 
the second New Deal received an im- 
pressive mandate from the people. 
Through this overwhelming support, 
America may have avoided a political 
and social upheaval of mighty propor- 
tions because many were the panacea 
peddlers offering prosperity potions with 
side effects which would have doomed 
the American traditions of democracy 
and free enterprise. Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., writes of “The Politics of Upheav- 
al,” which was the politics confronting 
FDR during 1935 and 1936. 

Schlesinger’s distinction between the 
first and second New Deal is not new, 
but his comprehensive treatment of the 
distinction and transition between the 
first and second New Deals is new. 
Much of the legislation of the first New 
Deal fell under the blows of the Su- 
preme Court, and the economists whose 
ideas were embodied in the legislation 
could not adapt themselves to the limits 
imposed by the Court. The second New 
Deal was composed of pragmatists who 
were willing to do anything which was 
legal and would work. In this respect, 
they were closer to Roosevelt whose 
pragmatism was revealed to the first 
New Dealers only when he turned from 
them. Roosevelt dealt not in doctrine 
but in the concrete needs of ordinary 
men. In the characteristically unsophis- 
ticated terms of the man of wealth from 
Hyde Park, these needs were a chance 
to make a reasonable profit with an hon- 
est business, a place to visit during a 
summer vacation and a chance to en- 
joy old age. 

This was a time of colorful charac- 
ters, and the author vividly portrays 
them. Huey Long struts in bizarre at- 
tire and loudly promises to share the 
wealth, while Gerald L. K. Smith works 
himself and his crowd into a sweaty 
frenzy; Father Coughlin’s eloquent but 
confused plans and pleas for social jus- 
tice are matched by the simple and at- 
tractive solution of Dr. Francis Town- 
send; the expansive Burton Wheeler 
and the precise Carter Glass come be- 
fore the reader; an anxious Chief Justice 
Hughes shares the bench with the sage 
of smallness, Justice Brandeis; Harold 
Ickes’ and Hugh Johnson’s invective is 
here, and the uncertain Alf Landon 
finds himself leading the opposition. 
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Schlesinger is an able historian whose 
subjectivity is always present but not 
obtrusive. He has written this book with 
a clear and attractive style, impressive 
scholarship and evident respect for the 
subject with which he deals. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


The Liberal Hour, by John Kenneth 
Galbraith. 197 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 


Keay woRK Is simply not comparable 
in importance to the author's Af- 
fluent Society published last year, but 
any work by Galbraith bears careful ex- 
amination because one can say without 
serious disagreement that he is the most 
influential idea man for the Liberal 
Democrats in matters of economics. All 
the more significant are his statements 
during the presidential campaign! 

His followers will find statements 
concerning at least two popular and 
troublesome areas: Russian economic 
competition and infiltration, One chap- 
ter is devoted to each. Readers may be 
disappointed, however, with the book 
as a whole because it is misrepresented 
as a single work, whereas it consists of 
twelve unrelated essays, seven of which 
are reprinted from popular periodicals. 

Here is a sampling of Galbraith’s 
views. Concerning economic competi- 
tion with Russia: three weaknesses of 
our society are damaging our reputation 
—the disorderly quality of our cities, un- 
employment and the mistaken idea that 
our economy is dependent upon arms 
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orders. We would gain much more by 
enthusiastically attacking these prob. 
lems than by a production race with 
Russia. Concerning education: our 9. 
ciety does well in supplying itself with 
machines and badly in providing itself 
with highly improved manpower; this 
should be cause for concern. Concerp- 
ing art and economics: first, the current 
weakening of America’s foreign trade 
position is partly the result of the alieng- 
tion of the artist from our economic life, 
that is, the falling off of sales is a mat 
ter of tasteless design; secondly, the 
competitive society is at odds with art 
and the artist. Inflation: of the four 
courses of action to deal with inflation- 
do nothing, use monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy, break up the large corporations, in- 
tervene to set wages and prices—the last 
is the only feasible course and is recom- 
mended. American history: two events 
of the last century have had a deep im- 
pact on the nation, the Civil War and 
the Great Depression; of the two, the 
depression was the worse since the war 
was a regional tragedy. The "Twenties: 
four things were seriously wrong with 
our economy before the Depression: in- 
come was being distributed with marked 
inequality, corporations were “thimble 
rigging” (that is, huge structures were 
being controlled by small amounts of 
capital), there was a perilous foreign 
trade balance and an unwarranted rise 
in stock market prices. Sociology: the 
family lost its importance in our society 
because it lost its function as a work- 
shop. 

Galbraith hardly ever writes econom- 
ics, he writes essays about economics, 
the economic sector and policy. But he 
writes well, interestingly and in a popu- 
lar vein. This collection of articles is no 
exception and may be recommended to 
anyone. It is delightful entertainment 
even when you disagree with the writer. 

WituiaM R. Waters 


The Challenges We Face, edited 
and compiled from the speeches 
and papers of Richard M. Nixon. 
253 pp. McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 


Bee COLLECTION of Richard Nixon's 
speeches and papers, dating back to 
1956, covers many of his views on prob- 
lems America has confronted during 
Eisenhower's second administration, to- 
gether with some observations on the 
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roblems of the future. The book, com- 
piled by McGraw-Hill with the assist- 
ance of Nixon’s staff, has Nixon’s ap- 
proval, so the reader can regard it as 
representative of his views. 

The topics covered are many because 
America’; challenges, the theme of the 
hook, are many. The reader will discover 
what Nixon thinks about the military 
and economic challenge of the Soviet 
Union, the role of the politician in 
America, possible changes in our tax 
structure, foreign aid, labor problems, 
civil rights, etc. The fifth and last part 
of the book contains almost fifty pages 
on Nixon’s eleven-day visit to the Soviet 
Union, including his public arguments 
with Khrushchev and his talk over TV 
and radio to the people of the Soviet 
Union. Since Nixon has repeatedly said 
that foreign policy is the chief issue 
during this campaign, the book’s em- 
phasis on foreign policy is fitting and 
welcome. 

The Republican platform, before the 
Rockefeller additions, echoed the senti- 
ments of the book rather closely. For 
example, the book says that our prob- 
lm is to “maintain” our military 
strength, while the Rockefellerized 
GOP platform urges “acceleration,” “de- 
velopment” and “intensification.” The 
Nixon-Rockefeller difference is seen 
most clearly in Nixon’s reference to 
the missile gap, the numerical superior- 
ity of Soviet missiles to those of the 
United States. Regarding the possibility 
of a missile gap in the next year or two, 
Nixon says, in what is, unfortunately, 
one of the least articulate passages in 
the book: “. . . while that specific situa- 
tion may arise, the time will never come 
when our over-all strength will not be 
suficient so that the Communists could 
not risk an attack on us without suffer- 
ing damage in return that they would 
not be willing to bring upon them- 
selves.” What this means is that Nixon 
expects the gap, but he isn’t worried 
about it. The Rockefeller position ex- 
presses great concern about the gap. 
Nixon’s convention behavior suggests 
that he has come over to the Rockefeller 
side on this matter. 

Nixon, in this book and otherwise, is 
a strong civil rights advocate. His tax 
views are in line with the Republican 
tradition. While not promising a reduc- 
tion in taxes, Nixon says that if a reduc- 
tion comes, it will come to business. 
(The belief is that properly written tax 
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legislation will stimulate investment and 
provide jobs and increased income for 
the average person. ) 

Most important, possibly, are Nix- 
on’s views on foreign policy. While cam- 
paign oratory may argue to the contrary, 
this book clearly demonstrates that 
quickie trips as a good-will tourist to 
various parts of the globe are no substi- 
tute for the reflections of seasoned ob- 
servers. Nixon’s trips seem to have done 
little more than reinforce the anti-isola- 
tionist opinions held by Nixon and most 
Americans since World War II. No- 
where in the book is there an indication 
of any but the shallowest appreciation 
of the irreversible tides of independence 
and nationalism coursing through Latin 
America, Asia and Africa. To lecture 
capital-starved Latin Americans on free 
enterprise is surely to miss the point. 
And it is almost tragically oversimplistic 
for the Vice President to view the mass- 
ive challenge of Red China from the 
narrow perspective of her recognition by 
the United States and her admission to 
the United Nations. The reader’s only 
consolation may be that Mr. Nixon was 
unable to speak of these matters publicly 
in depth equal to his understanding. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


America in the Twentieth Century, 
by Frank Freidel. 593 pp. Knopf. 
$9. 


gy A preliminary chapter on the 
“Legacy of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” this volume proceeds in a busi- 
nesslike way to trace American history 
from McKinley to United States rela- 
tions with Khrushchev. Dr. Freidel has 
used many photographs which the read- 
er will perhaps not have seen before— 
as well as illuminating graphs and 
charts. He writes with spirit and in the 
prevailingly fashionable liberal tone. He 
is often willing to be critical of that 
myth commonly known as big business, 
and at times he is critical of our political 
leaders. As one would expect, however, 
he lays no sacrilegious hand on Wood- 
row Wilson or on Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Those are the two Americans 
it seems unpatriotic to criticize, even 
though each man while living advocated 
freedom of expression, so far as I recall. 

This unwillingness to criticize at 
times produces inaccurate and mislead- 
ing history. That is especially true, for 
example, when the author recounts Wil- 
son’s unjustifiable seizure of Vera Cruz 
on April 21 and 22, 1914. Dr. Freidel 
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states that Wilson meant the seizure to 
be “bloodless.” Why should Wilson, a 
supposedly sane man, think that Mexico 
would not mind our seizing one of her 
seaports? We killed 126 Mexicans; they 
killed nineteen of our men as our forces 
invaded Mexico. The author does not 
criticize Wilson for this unpardonable 
violation of Mexican sovereignty nor for 
the other stupid things he did as he in- 
terfered in the domestic problems of 
Mexico from 1914 to 1917. 

1917. 

Likewise, when discussing our projec- 
tion into World War II, Dr. Freidel 
does not report that we had cracked the 
Japanese code prior to Pearl Harbor, nor 
is one told how very little pertinent in- 
formation was sent from Washington to 
the commanders at Pearl Harbor just 
prior to December 7, 1941. One gets the 
impression that the slaughter at Pearl 
Harbor was unavoidable, which is cer- 
tainly not true. 

The recent years of the Eisenhower 
administration are well treated, and the 
book’s account of this period will serve 
as a mine of information. 

Paut Kinrery 


The Nation on the Flying Trapeze: 
The United States as the People 
of the East See Us, by James Sax- 
on Childers. 284 pp. McKay. 
$4.50. 


M** Americans, in the hope of 
remedying the shortcomings that 
expose us to the Communist threat, have 
written scores of books warning us of 
our domestic weaknesses and foreign 
policy failures. The latest such volume, 
James Saxon Childers’ The Nation on 
the Flying Trapeze, combines most in- 
terestingly elements of a good travelogue 
and interpretive reporting interlaced 
with sharp, sometimes bitter, criticism 
of American political leadership for al- 
lowing a dangerous deterioration of our 
power and prestige all over the world, 
especially in the East. As a “specialist” 
for and at the request of the State De- 
partment, Mr. Childers went on a nine- 
month tour of lectures and conferences 
that took him to eight countries of the 
Far East, Southeast Asia and the Mid- 
dle East. His assignment was organized 
by the International Educational Ex- 
change Program of the State Depart- 
ment, which regularly recruits an ordi- 
nary citizen—an engineer, a journalist, 
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a professor, a businessman, etc.—depu- 
tizes him a “specialist” and sends him 
off to Asia or Africa to supplement our 
cultural and information programs there. 

As a former journalist, novelist, teach- 
er of literature, government intelligence 
officer, and now president of a book 
publishing house in Georgia, Mr. Chil- 
ders brought an unusually varied back- 
ground to his assignment. Beginning in 
Korea, he swept down to the Philip- 
pines, swung westward through the 
Southeast Asian arc, then over into the 
Middle East. Many Americans have 
traversed and written about the peoples, 
the land and cultures of these areas, but 
no one more interestingly descriptive, 
more interpretively informative than 
Childers. He paints a word picture of a 
Philippine rice field, a village cock-fight, 
a hall filled with patriotic and pathetic 
intellectuals decrying American “im- 
perialism” and “colonial domination” 
with the deceptive ease of the keenly 
interested observer and the accomplished 
writer he is. 

Interspersed among the shifting 
scenes are Mr. Childers’ comments on 
some of his lectures and conferences at 
universities, Rotary Clubs and _profes- 
sional meetings. During the ensuing dis- 
cussion periods, he was unfailingly asked 
two questions that plagued him every- 
where he addressed an audience. The 
first question was, “Why is a man’s col- 
or a bar to a full place in the American 
democracy?” Childers answered as best 
he could, but along with his hosts he in- 
sists that “expressions of good will by 
the United States” fall on deaf ears in 
Asia so long as it remains true that “a 
man’s color is a bar to full place in the 
American democracy.” And only the 
Soviet Union and Red China stand to 
gain; Childers cites plenty of evidence 
to show that they are doing just that. 
The second most persistent question 
was, “Do the people of the United 
States know” that their country is “dis- 
liked and distrusted,” “looked upon as 
a declining power?” “Do you,” counter- 
inquired Childers, “actually believe that 
Russia can defeat the United States?” 
“Russia is defeating the United States,” 
came the frequent reply. This was not 
the illiterate, the dispossessed, the out- 
castes or even the Communists speak- 
ing, but the affluent, the educated— 
lawyers, businessmen, high officials. 

Naturally, when his long assignment 
was completed, Childers was “excited 
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about getting back home again and ea 
ger to land in Washington” where the 
State Department had requested a “de 
tailed” report of his trip. But twice the 
Department postponed its own sched: 
uled meeting with him. And when the 
State Department finally asked him in, 
he was permitted to talk “with one wom- 
an for fifteen minutes about India, one 
man for perhaps ten minutes about Pak- 
istan, and another man for about ten 
minutes about Iran.” Their questions? 
Did Childers have “a good time?” Had 
he met their friends? How was the 
weather? That was the “detailed” re 
port! 

Is there any wonder, therefore, why 
Childers pictures us as a nation swing: 
ing “back and forth on a high trapeze,’ 
without a net, while “the peoples of 
the world watch!” Is there any wonder 
why, saddened and fearful for the Unit- 
ed States, he recalls the decline of Ath- 
ens, of Rome, and George Santayana’ 
reminder that “Those who refuse to 
learn from history are condemned by it’? 

Apert H. MILier 


The American Imagination, from 
“The Times Literary Supple- 
ment,’ with an introduction by 
Alan Pryce-Jones. 210 pp. Athe- 
neum. $4.50. 


HE EDITORS of the London Times 
Literary Supplement, in the belief 
that “the flowering of the American im 
agination has been the chief event in 
the sphere of living art since the end of 
the First World War,” some months ago 
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: whole issue of that famous 


devoted 
journal +0 this subject. Since the issue 
quickly old out here and abroad, a se- 


lection .rom its articles, together with 
an introduction by the British critic, 
Alan Prvce-Jones, is now available in 
book form. 

Equating imagination with creativity, 
and broadening art to include television, 
advertising and scholarly publishing, as 
well as the usual claimants to the title 
of fine or lively arts, the several writers 
a little coo succinctly but with intelli- 
gence and suaveness examined our artis- 
tic endeavors and achievements. These 
were not found wanting. 

In fact, the prevailing tones are those 
ef admiration and fondness. There is 
even a hint of some envy for the variety, 
liveliness and stunning imagination of 
American artists and for the robust 
health of the arts in America. The usual 
condescension is not at all in evidence, 
and the typical charges of superficiality 
and vulgarity are made only occasionally 
and rather half-heartedly. 

Particularly commended were Ameri- 
can fiction and music. The theatre and 
ballet were viewed as interesting but 
rather limited. Neither television nor 
advertising was lambasted, and high 
praise was accorded the work of Ameri- 
can scholars. The pieces on religion, ed- 
ucation and painting tended to survey 
briefly rather than to examine closely or 
to make value judgments. 

Certain themes kept recurring in the 
diversity of subjects considered. One 
was the American artist’s capacity for 
change (“it is the one practical advan- 
tage of the American quality of being 
easily bored”), Not only our poets but 
our novelists and painters were called 
‘romantic by temperament but ironic 
by conviction.” The _ self-consciousness 
of our theatre people, our autobiogra- 
phers and our musicians was also duly 
noted. Those of our artists who were 
also thinkers were viewed as “romantic 
moralists” in what the editors termed 
“the great, if narrow, American tradi- 
tion.” 

On a deeper level, the writers were 
rather glibly psychological and sociolo- 
gical Cin the Time magazine manner 
but, fortunately, not in Time-style), 
and here their judgments at best seemed 
to me to be quite debatable. For exam- 
ple, it was noted that “most Americans 
are still affected by the expectation, still 
imbedded in the folk feeling, that prog- 
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ress is not only possible but proper and 
that they should compete against their 
fellows and surpass their elders.” But in 
so doing they become “afraid and wear- 
ied by this strenuous life of race and 
struggle.” Then, if they happen to be 
artists, they become very introspective 
or highly symbolic. Such a pronounce- 
ment is gratuitous and sweeping. It is 
at odds with the findings of Vance 
Packard, William Whyte and David 
Riesman, upon whom the editors have 
very heavily and not very wisely relied 
for their sociological image of the Ameri- 
can. Moreover, it is doubtful that such 
a judgment derived from a study of 
American art in action. More likely, it 
is the kind of judgment one brings to a 
study, then vaguely hopes to apply. 

The number of references to The 
New Yorker and Partisan Review, to 
Henry James and Lionel Trilling, also 
tells me that, good as the taste of the 
editors may be, it is the uncommon, rath- 
er than the common, American they are 
writing about, probably because, sophis- 
ticated and intelligent as they undoubt- 
edly are, it is this type of American they 
are writing for. 

My point is that, while the views 
taken and attitudes expressed make 
sense, almost all need qualifications, if 
not disclaimers, when one bears in mind 
the nature of the publication, the na- 
ture of its probable British and Ameri- 
can audience and the nature of the 
writers (all upper-crust “u”). The book 
is useful criticism and interesting social 
commentary, but it isn’t gospel. The 
point of view is too special. 

I particularly liked the scholarly 
evaluation of American music (Charles 
Ives and Elliot Carter dominate, not 
Gershwin and St. Louis blues), a just 
and long overdue appreciation of our 
achievements in the short story, an un- 
usual article on the Jewish intellectual 
and a very surprising piece on scholarly 
publishing. On the whole, those articles 
which specifically criticized a particular 
work or season were more rewarding 
than those which surveyed too generally 
or which were desperately trying to be 
significant by finding some universal 
significance. 

The introduction by Mr. Pryce-Jones 
was superfluous, telling us what the 
book was, and useless, not telling us 
what we would like to know about it— 
for instance, the names of the several 
writers. Some articles are very scholarly, 





others quite superficial. But who did 
what? 

I was also intrigued by the use of the 
possessive “our,” meaning British in 
most cases but in a few apparently 
meaning American. | wondered wheth- 
er some expatriates had slipped in an 
“unconscious slip,” or whether perhaps 
Great Britain has re-patriated us Cas a 
reward for our good work in the arts, 
of course). 

That the book was done at all is more 
surprising than that it did not have a 
uniform excellence. That it seemed to 
praise more than to condemn was not 
so revealing as that the tone was inter- 
ested and interesting, never condescend- 
ing. The final judgment, then, of the 
book is, as one might reasonably expect 
of an anthology by different hands, plur- 
alistic. For as the editors themselves say 
of one branch of American art and im- 
ply about the rest: “The best in the 
imaginative style is being done in 
America today. So is the worst. They 
rub along side by side, often on the 
same shelves, without ever threatening 
each other’s popularity. It is, after all, a 
pluralistic society.” 

James G. Murray 


Reflections on a Literary Revolu- 
tion, by Graham Hough. 127 pp. 
Catholic University Press. $2.95. 


- Houcu, Cambridge Uni- 
versity lecturer, visiting professor 
(Johns Hopkins, Cornell), and author 
(The Last Romantics, The Dark Sun), 
presents in the three chapters of his Re- 
flections a neat critical history of mod- 
ern poetry, a justly reasoned survey of 
major poets and poems of the past fifty 
years from which he draws real conclu- 
sions. 

Chapter I, “Imagism and Its Conse- 
quences,” shows that “the literature we 
are considering is Anglo-American pro- 
foundly influenced by France” and aris- 
es out of Symbolism, a “universe that re- 
veals itself only in glimpses, only in art, 
and only to initiates.” Gradually, among 
the poets, “revelation becomes tech- 
nique, incantation becomes a code of 
prohibitions’—we have Imagism: “the 
symbol . . . trailing no clouds of glory, 
becomes the image.” And gradually, too, 
we get, from Pound and Eliot, a special 
“logic of the imagination” eloquently 
defended. “The brilliance of the ima- 
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gery, the auditory and incantatory gran- 
deur of its best passages [“The Waste 
Land”) stole into the consciousness and 
became a part of our poetical property; 
it became ungrateful, almost indecent to 
ask of what sort of continuum these 
fragments were a part.” (Italics mine.) 

Chapter II, “Imagist Poetry and the 
Tradition,” is less history than sharpest 
reasoning upon the evidence. Inconsis- 
tencies in Imagist theory and practice 
are shown up; the Eliot-Pound bloc is 
“clearer about what it was against than 
about what it was for.” Mr. Eliot con- 
tradicts himself abundantly, and Mr. 
Hough misses no contradiction. The ab- 
sence, too, of any real agreement among 
the poets themselves is documented. 
Hough sees (and here the influence of 
Joyce’s “cartloads of particularities” is 
discussed) a surrender to, a real addic- 
tion to, a single source of literary pleas- 
ure: the sensual or sensible, the “shocks 
of sensuous recognition,” rather than to 
any conceptual value. There is not only 
no continuum, there is no human pur- 
pose at all. The modern idiom has be- 
come a detour, and “most of the heavy 
trafhc has chosen to travel on it” 
(though the highway still exists, used 
by Yeats, Frost, Ransom, Betjeman). 

Chapter III, “The Nature of a Revo- 
lution,” is a satisfying homestretch. The 
author is at his best and most philoso- 
phic. He deals first with our increasing 
internationalization, “powerless,” how- 
ever, “before the fact of language” not 
able to enforce in literature that “dreary 
entropy of taste that is rapidly afflicting 
cookery, building, and interior decora- 
tion.” Anglo-American relations are bril- 
liantly analyzed. And last, our poetic 
revolution is definitively placed: we see 
that it was not at all a spiritual revolu- 
tion; and we see that it had one splen- 
did fruit, a new poetic diction, a new 
“sense of decorum about poetic lan- 
guage.” 

Sister Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


In Defense of Ignorance, by Karl 
Shapiro. 338 pp. Random House. 
$4. 


ti MAY BE somewhat disenchanting, 
even for the more than casually in- 
terested public mind, to learn that fac- 
tional struggles for power can (and do) 
exist in the world of poetry. I do not 
myself happen to be an authority on 
poetic factionalism—and only vaguely 
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recall the academic importance given to, 
say, the Wordsworth-Coleridge coalition 
—but it is possible to guess that the his- 
toric precedence has more or less been 
on the side of factionalism as a kind of 
gentleman’s game. The power-struggles, 
while involving a certain amount of 
ego-conflict, were almost always directed 
toward the purer aims of renewing, if 
not altering the direction of, the pre- 
vailing poetic tradition. But the point 
not usually considered is that the “new 
faction,” while vigorously engaged 
against the “current” tradition, is doing 
its utmost to set up one of its own. (In 
other words, you have to be program- 
matic in order to be anti-programmatic. ) 
The paradox is deepened by the fact 
that the insurgent group is not simply 
against the tradition, as might conceiv- 
ably be justified, but is out to discredit 
the philosophical concept of tradition it- 
self. 

This is the dilemma, then, which has 
now been given new emphasis by Karl 
Shapiro's In Defense of Ignorance. It is, 
of course, the inevitable dilemma when- 
ever such rigid positions of factionalism 
are so preemptorily assumed. This rigid- 
ity of position will not at first become 
apparent to anyone who takes it at some- 
thing resembling face value—or to 
change the figure, who is not familiar 
with the tactics and fine points of the 
in-fighting. For this is a completely re- 
freshing book to read, full of gusto and 
salubrious opinion. It is the personal 
extension of the poetics expressed in the 
same author’s Beyond Criticism, a book 
which Shapiro claims nobody read. 





In Defense of Ignorance is a madden. 
ing combination of truth, half-truths 
and picayunish inanities. I think j 
places Karl Shapiro in something of the 
order of, say, the Mort Sahl of contem- 
porary criticism. Shapiro's is the serioys 
critical wit which cracks the winkful, 
knowing joke—but almost always with 
the implicit shock and humor of half. 
truth; it is, in other words, the wit of 
the classic non-sequiter. For instance, 
when Shapiro castigates practically the 
whole range and achievement of mod- 
ern Criticism, he is not actually hunting 
fair game (as he himself cites Randall 
Jarrell as having done), he is merely 
taking pot shots at a very popular and 
easy target. Yet hasn’t modern criticism 
itself been solely responsible for the 
truly profound reappraisal of Moby 
Dick, and has there ever been a time 
when the poem and poetry have been 
given so much (let’s not kid ourselves) 
valuable attention? For if, as Charles 
DuBos says, literature is life becoming 
conscious of itself, then why can’t we 
look upon criticism as literature becom- 
ing conscious of itself? The evolvement 
was inevitable and so, of course, were 
the excesses. 

Finally, the raison d'etre of In De 
fense of Ignorance lies in its relevancy 
as an attack upon T. S. Eliot. All the 
other essays in the book are either amus- 
ing, informing, or tangential to this 
main purpose. As such, the attack is 
largely ineffectual. To say that “there 
is no passable essay on Eliot at this 
time” is to plead too much for a defense 
of ignorance. There are many very pass 
able essays on Eliot (perhaps too many 
which are impassable), and among the 
best is Edmund Wilson’s recent New 
Yorker piece. Further, it compounds ig 
norance to suggest, if not to cry semi- 
hysterically, that “Eliot is untouchable.” 
The fact is that Eliot has been most wil- 
fully attacked in our time—and often to 
the discredit of his attackers—for rea- 
sons having little or nothing to do with 
his poetry. (I cite the case of Kathleen 
Nott.) 

But Shapiro is no doubt correct when 
he decries the use and abuse of the mo¢- 
ern poem as a mere culture-product, like 
a horse bred out of Gallant Myth by 
Super Symbol. Shapiro only wishes that 
the horse were a unicorn again. He 
would say, to press the image further, 
that a unicorn is not supposed to win 
any races; for it is, like poetry itself, 
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imply . mysterious and magical crea- 
ture. W xat is unquestionably sincere in 
Karl Shapiro is his real concern for the 
conditio: of modern poetry. But when 
he gets off that meritorious track, the 
author o! In Defense of Ignorance seems 
like nothing so much as a melancholy 
child, who, for all his compulsion to be 
heard, still withholds within himself a 
gore anc’ secret grievance. 
Tuomas P. McDonneLi 


Times Three, by Phyllis McGinley. 
304 pp. Viking Press. $5. 


" ‘VE DONE one useful thing,” Phyllis 
McGinley says, “I have helped re- 
store the respectability of light verse to 
poetry....” Few will dispute the truth 
of that statement. She has also made it 
possible for people to talk about saints 
“without tears” and without feeling that 
they are intruding on a conventual rec- 
reation. And whoever gives to society 
the delight of laughter and even a small 
understanding of sanctity has probably 
eared the right to a collection of three 
hundred poems. Times Three, Miss Mc- 
Ginley’s new book, is “selected verse 
from three decades with seventy new 
poems.” 

In “Some Remarks on Humor,” E. 
B. White wrote that “humor like poetry, 
has an extra content. It plays close to 
the big hot fire which is Truth, and 
sometimes the reader feels the heat.” 
Let it be said in praise of Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley that the reader does “feel the 
heat”; it is possible, also, that he sees 
the light. This heat and light of truth 
is wittingly phrased in verse which 
moves—at its best—with that apparent 
effortlessness that proves not the facility 
of the craftsman, but his patient and de- 
veloped skill. 

In this collection, there are verses 
which are satiric, sharp, wise and fun- 
ny, gentle, epigrammatic and _ ironic. 
But the attitude that singularly marks 
them is compassionate. This is, perhaps, 
what gives the poems their sense of life. 
Poised phrases, clipped rhyme, dexter- 
ous rhythms, mocking parody, intuitive 
wisdom integrate toward this centripetal 
warmth. 

Though this is a large and handsome 
collection, there may be readers who 
had a finer pleasure in reading some of 
these poems on a two-page spread in 
The American Scholar, on a quarter of 
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a page in The New Yorker or in one of 
the smaller collections like the Love 
Letters of Phyllis McGinley. In so large 
a volume, there is danger that deftness 
will seem to be packaged in bulk; that 
an exquisite final line of a ballade will 
run into the understated first line of a 
triolet; that blur replace precision of de- 
sign. 

But Phyllis McGinley, with a fine 
heart’s understanding of the human sit- 
uation as well as a mind’s appraisal of 
it, has already commented: “I think peo- 
ple ought to be judged on their best.” 
Taking that standard, the reader will 
probably also take another couplet from 
the author and 


Praise con amore or furioso 
The large, the little and the soso. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


The Magic Mirror: Selected Writ- 
ings on the Theatre, by George 
Jean Nathan. Edited by Thomas 
Quinn Curtiss. 263 pp. Knopf. $5. 


I T IS THE fond boast of dramatists gen- 
erally that they shall be remembered 
long after their critics are pushing up 
daisies. The boast is not idle. A critic, 
if he is remembered at all, lives at best 
a reflected glory, by reason of having 
dented the shield of some immortal. 


Even a mediocre playwright tends to be 

a shade more color-fast than the best of 

the men who are paid to see his plays. 
Hence it is heartening to find Thom- 





George Jean Nathan: Quackery exposed 


as Quinn Curtiss’ generous sampling 
from the critical writing of the late 
George Jean Nathan, and to note that a 
biography is on its way. Nathan de- 
serves a better fate than most critics, be- 
cause he as much as any other man is 
responsible for the American theater's 
coming of age. 

Nathan literally goaded the theater 
through its adolescence. When he en- 
tered the drama pages of the New York 
papers in the first decade of the century, 
Broadway was held in thrall by two 
venerable Mephistopheleses, Augustus 
Thomas and David Belasco. Thomas 
was a fainting Victorian moralist; Belas- 
co, a Broadway Barnum. It was Nathan 
who exposed their quackery, who made 
European drama acceptable here, and 
who introduced Eugene O'Neill to 
Broadway. 

Criticism for Nathan was a magic 
mirror which, deftly wielded, could re- 
flect all the beauty of drama to its audi- 
ence. What Nathan remarked about 
Ziegfeld was a fortiori true of himself: 
“He has the gift of making the uninter- 
esting interesting, and—what is obvious- 
ly a great deal more important—of mak- 
ing the worthwhile and interesting dou- 
bly worthwhile and interesting.” Critics 
have marveled how Flaubert could make 
exciting reading of a dozen pages de- 
scribing in minute detail Emma Bovary’s 
ennui. In like manner, Nathan gave a 
vicarious immortality to scores of Broad- 
way potboilers simply by reviewing 
them. 

Turning the pages of the book, one 
finds Nathan brooding over the brittle- 
ness of Barrymore’s Hamlet; chiding 
Eleonora Duse for making monkeys of 
her adoring critics; lamenting the 
weight of years on Mrs. Pat Campbell; 
tweaking the nose of bad Bishop Belas- 
co; describing the aspect of Ziegfeld as 
“yon Cassius after dinner”; exposing 
Noel Coward as a burlesque writer in 
evening clothes; kidding Shaw for his 
prudishness and disappointing Saroyan’s 
dearest disciples by maintaining that 
their hero is, after all, actually quite 
sane. 

Writing of Shaw’s early career as a 
critic, Nathan revealed something of 
himself when he noted: “He _ has 
laughed at the old gods, and, to give 
them their due, the old gods have en- 
joyed it.” 

Nathan tilted against the old gods of 
Broadway because he knew at heart that 
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they were false deities; he was an idol- 
smasher because he loved a theater un- 
encumbered by august icons. And he 
remained young throughout his long 
life because he followed the maxim of 
the true man of the theater: “To believe 
in make-believe with all your heart— 
that’s what Ponce de Leon might have 
stayed at home and learned in time. . .” 


Daviw Yount, C.S.P. 


The Drums of Father Ned, by Sean 
O’Casey. 109 pp. St. Martin’s 
Press. $2.95. 


The Experiments of Sean O’Casey, 
by Robert Hogan. 215 pp. St. 
Martin’s Press. $5. 


| er SEAN O’Casey is the greatest 
playwright presently writing in the 
English language is the commonly ac- 
cepted view of most critics of the drama. 
His latest play, The Drums of Father 
Ned, has already attracted considerable 
attention because the author’s withdraw- 
al of the play from the 1958 Tostal Dra- 
ma Festival in Dublin brought into the 
light the whole question of Irish censor- 
ship. 

The Drums of Father Ned is in the 
later manner of O’Casey, that is, a me- 
lange of various techniques: realistic, 
expressionistic, melodramatic, comic, 
tragic and tragicomic. What will be fa- 
miliar to all readers of the talented Irish- 
man, however, is the by-now familiar 
attempt to interpret contemporary Irish 
life. As the villagers of Doonavale pre- 
pare for the local Tostal celebrations, 
the play’s essential conflict is developed 
—between the deadening influence of 
the Church and the local bourgeoisie 
on the one hand, and the influence of 
youth and vigor, as represented by the 
unseen Father Ned, on the other. With 
his peculiar animus towards Catholicism 
always in evidence, the author allows 
his undoubtedly great talents to be sub- 
ordinated to his dominant obsession. De- 
spite the handicap of this thesis, much 
of the magnificent dramatist still shines 
through: the gay, spirited dialogue; the 
colorful, exaggerated use of the Irish 
idiom; the genuine comic spirit; and the 
cleverly integrated use of song. And, of 
course, characterization, for, as Lady 
Gregory once remarked, “Characteriza- 
tion is his strong point.” 

Professor Hogan’s study of the play- 
wright appears upon the heels of that 
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Sean O’Casey: The Church vs. youth 


by David Krause, Sean O’Casey: The 
Man and His Work, and comparisons 
are inevitable. In general, it may be 
stated fairly enough, one thinks, that 
Krause’s book is for the general reader, 
and Hogan’s for the specialist. What we 
have in The Experiments of Sean 
O’Casey is a spirited defense of O’Cas- 
ey’s later plays by a critic who analyzes, 
almost line by line, to prove his point: 
that Sean O’Casey never wrote in what 
Hogan calls the traditional dramatic 
structure of most plays from the time of 
Aeschylus down to the present; but that 
he began with the so-called second struc- 
ture which is primarily derived from 
Chekhov, and finally progressed to a 
structural synthesis which is peculiarly 
his own. Working within the limits set 
down for himself, the critic arrives at 
his conclusion which presents for our 
consideration the idea that O’Casey, 
having turned his back upon dramatic 
realism and traditional structure of ac- 
tion, has reached the point where he is 
writing plays which mark him as the 
one “still growing and experimental tal- 
ent of the modern theater.” 

Professor Hogan writes charmingly 
and well, but he has a fondness for the 
first-person pronoun (“I think.” “I do 
not think.” “I believe.”)) which detracts 
from the objectivity of his study. He be- 
trays an equal fondness for obiter dicta, 
such as: “Toller’s play [Masse Mensch] 
is a fairly typical example of the form 
[expressionism]; I dislike it extremely.” 
Finally, despite Professor Hogan’s note 
on page 207, the Lane pictures have 
been returned to Dublin by the British 
authorities. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 
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interest; it is the complexities of con- |. 


ventual discipline that appeal, and the | 
active social or educational contribu- 


| tT 
tions of the community that seem to |p. 


give it purpose. To those who live | 
serenely “this side of the cloister,” there | 


is a tendency to over-simplify, to ignore | <j 
the scaffolding, the traditional minutiae 


which support the spiritual life, and to yy 


underestimate the active works of the 

community, Co-authors Peter Beach 
and William Dunphy achieve a fine|jr 
balance in this problem of relativity in | ¢ 
their account of the remarkable Abbey |t: 


at Toumliline, Morocco, and its even 
more remarkable Prior, Dom Denis 
Martin. 

Invited by Archbishop Lefevre of 
Rabat to found a cloistered monastery 
which would be a center of spiritual 
life in Moslem North Africa, and urged 
by Pope Pius XII to attempt the Moroc- 
can foundation, twenty gifted Benedic- 
tines left the Abbey of En-Calcat, 
France, on October 3, 1952, “to be 
Christian witnesses of a life of prayer 
to an Islamic people who are a people 
of prayer.” 

In eight years, the measurable 
achievements of these twenty men (now 
thirty.) has been phenomenal. They ar 
rived on the eve of a national revolu 
tion, and Abbot De Floris, who assigned 
them, admitted as much, When asked, 
“If there is one [a revolution], do you 
think we will survive?” he replied, “l 
don’t know. Perhaps.” 

They have survived. They have also 
built a monastery, a school, an orphar- 
age, a dispensary that daily treats mor 
than 200 patients, a dairy co-operative 
with the Berber shepherds. They have 
organized a Pentecost pilgrimage o 
French Catholic students, patterned aft 
er the students’ pilgrimage to Chartres. 
During the worst period of the Moroc- 
can revolution, the pilgrimage was pre 
tected by twenty-five armed Berbers, 
Moslems belonging to the Army of Lib 
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ris- eration. The monks refuse to become in- 
Mo. 'wlved in French-Moroccan politics and 
Nil. \pursue a program of charity even when 
lolt, their actions involve them in difficulties 
with Fyench officials. 
By being witnesses to the Church and 
on \siving testimony to the charity of Christ, 
ife, | hey have earned the respect and love of 
why |Moroccan people and leaders. Their 
To|mark on the intellectual life of the Is- 
um, |jamic world springs from their utter 
ntic |honesty. Dom Denis studied the Moroc- 
Con- |can political situation with French au- 
the |thorities—friends in army and adminis- 
ibu- |trative circles—and with Moroccan 
1 t0|Pasha M’Barek Si Bekkai, advisor to 
live|the Sultan. The contrary picture of the 
ere situation taught him “how it was pos- 
nore sible for good people . . . to have a dis- 
itiae torted view on things because of certain 
d to military or political pre-occupations.” 
the’ Out of this realization grew the first 
ach jof the now famous three-week annual 
fine|international seminars at Toumliline to 
y in|study problems of international impor- 
bey | tance: the state, education, Africa, the 
ven commune, the city. The seminars have 
enis attracted Christian, Moslem and Jewish 
heads of states, professors and students 
of from Europe, Asia and Africa. 
tery, The Benedictines at Toumliline have 
tual|in eight years worked a minor miracle 
ged |of international and intercultural under- 
roc- standing without ever losing sight of 
dic-| their reason for going to Morocco: “To 
cat, |lead the monastic life.” For instance, 
be|at the international seminars, only two 
ayerj{monks are in evidence: Dom Placid, 
yple| secretary of the conference, and Dom 
Denis, the Prior, The other monks go 
able} about their duties—seemingly oblivious 
row} the bustle around them. 
ar} This is a difficult book to review be- 
olu-f Cause it is too good to be encapsulated. 
nedj It is inspiring, challenging, informative, 
ked,} entertaining, humorous and tantalizing 
youf because there are so many more things 
_ “the authors could have told but did not. 
No reader will put it down unmoved. 


also SistER Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 





The Rome Escape Line, by Lt. Col. 


avel ~Sam |. Derry. 239 pp. Norton. 
df $3.95. 

aft: 

Tes. HIS REMARKABLE and well-written 
roc} 4 book tells the story of an organiza- 


prof tion initiated by an Irish Monsignor in 
etsf Rome during the Italian campaign of 


Lib} World War II for the benefit of escaped 


rif Ocroper-NovemsBer, 1960. 








British prisoners-of-war; it operated first, 
ironically, from a room in the Collegio 
Teutonicum, and later from the Vatican. 

Were this a work of fiction, it could 
well be charged with excessive improba- 
bility; as it is, the events themselves are 
such that no great artistic contrivance is 
needed to make the story enthralling. 

No prisoner may forget his duty to 
escape, and in Italy many allied prison- 
ers had already succeeded. But when 
Rome snapped the Rome-Berlin axis, 
many Italian camps were left unguarded 
and hundreds of prisoners simply 
walked out into a half-hostile, half-neu- 
tral countryside. At first it was Mon- 
signor Hugh O'Flaherty, of the Holy 
Office, who created a rather haphazard 
organization to help them, It may be 
said, incidentally, in defense of the 
Monsignor that he had a normal Irish- 
man’s wariness of the British, but his 
hatred of the Germans’ brutality towards 
Italian Jews outweighed this. 

In due course, Major Derry, an officer 
of the Royal Artillery, came into con- 
tact with the organization. When in re- 
ply to a gift of money, he wrote “Thank 
you; please send some more,” it was 
clear that he was suited for administra- 
tion. Accordingly, he was summoned to 
Rome. Dressed as a monsignor, he en- 
tered Vatican City and established there 
the headquarters from which he con- 
trolled, as far as was possible, the move- 
ments of some 4,000 escapers and safe- 
guarded, as far as possible, the padrones, 
Italian and other, who sheltered them 
or distributed money and food. 

It is a story of successful audacity and 
narrow escapes, punctuated with de- 
nunciations, occasional treachery, raids 
and Nazi brutality. But on the whole 
it is a cheerful and optimistic story of 
endurance and loyalty, generosity and 
sacrifice by men, women and children 
of many nationalities. 

It is pleasant to read that even in 
these straightenec circumstances, when 
one of the escapers was shown on his 
Italian identity card looking like a 
seedy tramp, Derry “gazed at it sadly, 
and sighed ‘What is the Royal Artillery 
coming to?’ ‘I couldn't help it’ said Fur- 
man ruefully, ‘I hadn‘t got a collar and 
tie.’” 

It is pleasant, too, to read that Vis- 
count Alexander’s main concern, when 
he met Derry at the liberation of Rome, 
was for those who had risked their lives 
and property to help the escapers. 





It is a fitting climax to the book that 
at a private audience after the liberation, 
Pope Pius XII, for so long the author’s 
unwitting host, asked him “And how 
long have you been in Rome?” 

Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


Decision at Trafalgar, by Dudley 
Pope. 381 pp. Lippincott. $5.95. 


HE NAVAL battle of Trafalgar—the 

last of Nelson’s inevitably dramatic 
victories—has ever ranked with the 
classic engagements of the sea. 

In this skillful and tightly-woven nar- 
rative, Dudley Pope explains why. And 
the results are not what one would as- 
sume them to be. 

He begins with an adequate, if some- 
what simplified, sketch of the power sit- 
uation of England vis-a-vis Napoleon 
and the Continent, and moves through 
the chess game that led to the engage- 
ment off the mouth of the Mediterrane- 
an in October, 1805. The description of 
the engagement itself is clear and vivid, 
and avoids that feeling of repetition 
which so often characterizes a narra- 
tive of single-ship engagements. 

But the great value of Mr. Pope's 
work lies in his analysis of the compara- 
tive states of readiness of the two oppos- 
ing fleets, and ultimately in his explora- 
tion of Napoleon’s inability to grasp the 
demands and opportunities of the sea. 
Pope draws a useful parallel between 
Napoleon’s myopic vision of the sea and 
Hitler's: neither was apparently able to 
confront the sea with competence. 

Woven throughout Decision at Tra- 
falgar is a graphic, but non-discursive, 
portrayal of Lord Nelson’s ability as a 
leader. Dominating the scene, however, 
is the incredible ineffectiveness of the 
rank and file of French and Spanish 
sailors—untrained, undisciplined and 
lacking the supreme confidence which 
Nelson was able to instill in the English 
seamen. There is no surprise in the out- 
come of Trafalgar; only the unpredict- 
able forces of nature could have turned 
the rout that occurred into a French 
victory. 

Decision at Trafalgar is, therefore, 
not a testament to Nelson’s skill as a 
tactician. It is, rather, a convincing ar- 
gument that control of the sea rests with 
that nation which will pause to under- 
stand it. 

Micwaer E. Scuirtz 
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Good-Bye Dolly Gray: The Story of 
the Boer War, by Rayne Kruger. 
507 pp. Lippincott. $8.50. 


See, the soldier boys are marching, 
And I can no longer stay— 

Hark! I hear the bugle calling, 
Good-bye Dolly Gray. 


S° ENDED a verse of a song that was 
popular in both the United States 
and Great Britain during the final years 
of the nineteenth century. The Ameri- 
cans were singing their boys off to the 
Spanish-American War, and the Eng- 
lish were shipping theirs to South Af- 
rica to fight the Boers. 

The American war with Spain lasted 
but three months, and the battle deaths 
hardly rivaled the traffic deaths on a 
1960 holiday week end. The Boer War, 
according to the British jingo press, was 
to be just as quick, but it took three 
years and more than 200,000 Empire 
troops to crush the Afrikaners. Although 
the battle casualties in total were not 
impressive, there were engagements that 
were as bloody as Picketts Charge or 
Pork Chop Hill. 

In Good-Bye Dolly Gray, Rayne Kru- 
ger, who was born and educated in 
South Africa and now lives in England, 
vividly re-creates the political and mili- 
tary action of the last of Victoria’s wars. 
He moves with ease from Downing 
Street and the House of Commons to 
the camps of the Boer leaders on the 
African veld. The reader is hurried from 
one fighting front to another and 
through skirmish after skirmish, yet he 
never loses his bearings. 

The author is eminently fair to both 
sides, and there are descriptions of valor 
and magnanimity on the part of both 
Britain and Boer. Unwittingly, Kruger 
has written a tribute to the crucial fac- 
tor of leadership in human relations—es- 
pecially in warfare. That a handful of 
untrained Afrikaners could challenge 
the British army was due solely to the 
ability of leaders such as the well-known 
Jan Smuts and the almost obscure Koos 
de la Rey, Christian de Wet and, par- 
ticularly, Louis Botha. Botha time after 
time rallied his men to turn rout into 
victory, and yet his gentle nature was 
attested to by Smuts when he cried at 
Botha’s graveside, “He was the clean- 
est, sweetest soul of all the land—of all 
my days.” 

An important ally of the Boers in 
their struggle was their strong religious 
convictions. Theirs was no modern-day 
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positive-thinking, keep-smiling religion, 
but rather a fierce Old Testament ver- 
sion that matched the patriarchal coun- 
tenances of the bearded Afrikaner lead- 
ers, These nineteenth-century Macca- 
bees believed they were fighting a holy 
war and often bowed their heads in 
prayer before whipping their ponies into 
action against the British. 

Today, the sons and grandsons of 
these Boers have again gained the as- 
cendency in South Africa, and they are 
fanatically defending their apartheid 
way of life against the inexorable forces 
of freedom that are on the move in all 
parts of the Dark Continent. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


The Blowing Up of the Parthenon, 
by Salvador de Madariaga. 93 
pp. Praeger. $2.95. 


HEREVER SPANISH speakers and 

liberals congregate, the name of 
Salvador de Madariaga commands re- 
spect. He has been a prolific writer in 
the fields of international relations and 
history. His defense of the left liberal 
position is traditional and well argued. 
He has at times been admired from afar 
by Communists and Socialists alike. His 
principled opposition to Franco has led 
him into an expatriate existence in Lon- 
don. 

Now he has produced a shortish essay 
based on recent lectures treating “how 
to lose the cold war.” It is a clever, 
damning indictment of the mistakes and 
errors emanating from both East and 
West. It is not a neutralist’s view of 
the world struggle; rather it is an im- 
passioned plea for a way out of our un- 
common dilemmas. 

Madariaga sees the struggle in essen- 
tially religious terms although he would 
indeed be the last man to admit it: “It 
is in this essential opposition between 
Communism and the spirit of man,” he 
says, “that the essence of the conflict 
lies.” He strikes simply and hard at fuz- 
zy thinking. He contends rightfully that 
“the cold war is a struggle where moral 
forces predominate,” and to begin the 
long struggle to victory, we must first 
recognize communism for what it is: 
not Russia but the Soviet Communist 
Party with its ideology of world domi- 
nation. Second, the West must desist 
in its flabby sentiment that talks with 
Russia and “peaceful co-existence” can 


succeed since they are nothing byt 
empty propaganda concepts which only 
lead to appeasement and weakness. On 
China, Madariaga is even more surpris 
ing. Let there be, he insists, “no dely. 
sions on China.” There will be no split 
between Russia and China. More in pity 
than anger, he argues that much of the 
West's most empty thinking has origins 
in the British Labour Party, a “chaos 
which is one of the chief weaknesses of 
the Free World.” 

In this quite remarkable and succinct 
attack on much of the easy-going popu- 
lar mythology of present international 
relations, the author performs a valuable 
service. He pleads for realism, for devo 
tion to liberty, as a response to commu: 
nism, and for a positive policy toward 
the captive people of Soviet Europe, a 
force which he feels is the balance be 
tween our success and defeat in the war 
persently waged against us. 

Rosert F. Devaney 


Seedtime on the Cumberland, by 
Harriette Simpson Arnow. 449 
pp. Macmillan. $7.50. 


T= CuMBERLAND makes a _large 
seedbed. Stretching from east of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where the rim of 
the Cumberland area is overshadowed 
by the Smokies, to west of Nashville at 
the edge of the Cumberland plateau, 
and reaching north into Kentucky, is a 
rich and beautiful hill country. Two 
hundred years ago it supported bear, 
herds of buffalo, wild swans and flocks 
of wild turkey, and it was the inexhaus- 
tible hunting ground of Cherokee and 
Chickasaw. Nomad Indians from as fat 
away as New York and Indiana knew 
its lush preserves and traveled for game 
or for battle along the trails known then 
as the Great Lakes Trail and the Great 
War Path. 

The trails were also used then by the 
Long Hunters, who penetrated the for 
ests in search of game, living for months 
or even years on what nature provided 
for them. Their experience taught the 
first settlers how to live, when they in 
their turn used the trails; and these were 
followed by land speculators and soldiers 
paid for their service with land warrants. 
Today United States highways follow 
these trails in many places, symbolic of 
Harriette Arnow’s thesis that many o 
the most significant aspects of the mod: 
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em American spirit had their seedtime 
on the Jumberland from 1750 to 1800. 
Life itsclf during those early years de- 
pended on self-reliance, making one’s 
own way. Men and women trained in 
this discipline did not take kindly to au- 
thority, even in religion and govern- 
ment. 

Democracy, liberty and other such ab- 
stractions were never on the lips of the 
pioneers, says Mrs. Arnow. Yet they 
knew the meaning of these terms inti- 
mately, and could conceive no other 
kind of life. Where residents of the 
seaboard colonies had lived peaceably 
under domination—revolt coming as an 
explosion over wrongs long tolerated— 
the backwoodsmen tolerated only the 
domination of nature. 

Harriette Arnow launches this preg- 
nant fifty years’ history by recapitulating 
the unimaginably long history that went 
before—history as it is in God's eye. 
Within the space of a chapter, she rang- 
es back through the ages, identifying the 
first known bit of life in the region, a 
shellfish named Pia which lived in Mur- 
freesboro half a billion years ago. From 
a huge inland sea were wrested the 
rocks, the earth, the iron, the coal that 
have made the Cumberland. 

Coming down to the period of the 
Long Hunters and the first settlers, we 
learn how they were able to live. This 
was the period Mrs. Arnow calls “the 
long learning,” when white men were 
finding out what it took to deal with 
the wilderness. Apart from physical 
necessity, they satisfied spiritual long- 


ings by carrying with them Watts’ books 
of hymns and sermons. Their recreation 
was strictly utilitarian: whittling around 
the fire at night to produce the count- 
less wooden pegs used instead of nails; 
making quilts, bullets and moccasins. 

By 1800, life had begun to admit 
some comforts, and Harriette Arnow 
comes into her own. With her novelist’s 
eye and training, she is able to re-create 
life as it was, in terms of farmhouse 
kitchen, housewife’s wardrobe, chil- 
dren’s toys. She captures the color and 
vitality as if she had been born and 
lived among these people, as indeed she 
was and did a hundred years later. 

Mrs. Arnow’s information comes first 
from her own childhood in the Ken- 
tucky hills and her young womanhood 
as a teacher there. This knowledge is 
supplemented by careful research; for- 
tunately, there are excellent resources 
for this period and area. Every page is 
documented with footnotes, but the bib- 
liographic data leave much to be de- 
sired. There is no complete bibliography 
and it is often, if not usually, hard to 
identify references. The index is meticu- 
lous. It would be hard to find another 
book which gives such thorough and 
such reliable coverage to its period. 

For this reason, I hope a new edition 
will make several important changes. 
The text seems to cry for illustrations, 
which would be easy to provide since 
there are several museums of Cumber- 
land pioneer life. There are no pictures, 
and the few maps are not good. 

But there is one job Mrs. Arnow will 
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Illustration from ‘‘Seedtime on the Cumberland” 


The Cumberland region: Where America’s spirit had its seedtime 
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have to do for herself in a new edition. 
She says the present work was pruned 
from a mountain of notes. It needs to 
be pruned still further, to sharpen the 
impact. The writing is rough and care- 
less. Sentences are often incomplete. 
After a little thought, the reader knows 
what she means, but anyone who has 
read The Dollmaker and Hunter’s Horn 
knows that Mrs. Arnow can do better. 
In a way, the headlong style has a cer- 
tain spontaneous charm, as if the author 
couldn’t wait to tell all and couldn’t be 
bothered tidying up her manner of tell- 
ing. And I would hope that in rewrit- 
ing, she would not deprive us of the 
many distinctive hill expressions she 
uses as unconsciously as my neighbors, 
who also say “he had it to do” instead 
of “he had to do it;” “last of his genera- 
tions” instead of “last of his relatives.” 
Orca M. PErerson 


The Savage Country, by Walter 
O’Meara. 308 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5. 


BE HE “GENTLEMEN of the North West 
Company” were of a savage breed, 
and they helped to make the country 
even more savage; although their story 
is not a pretty one, it is a part of the 
American saga. They came from Mon- 
treal and ranged over the Great Lakes 
route through the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains, to the headwaters of the 
Missouri River, on to the Pacific Ocean 
and even as far up as the Arctic Circle, 
in quest of the beaver to make felt hats 
for other gentlemen. These were the 
men—rather than the more celebrated 
Lewis and Clark, the Pathfinder or 
Major Long—who really opened the 
paths of commerce and found all the 
legendary northwest passages. 

The Indians of this area must have 
been sorely puzzled by the contrast be- 
tween the words of the missionaries and 
the actions of the trappers; it was pri- 
marily these two groups which made 
the great impact upon the civilization 
of the Northwestern Indian. But, their 
dedication was different, and the In- 
dians understood better that of the gen- 
tlemen who were after their skins and 
their women. The Indians never had a 
chance to fight for their civilization, and 
the usual romantic ideas about this era 
ignore the real weapons which were liq- 
uor, disease and debauchery. The mis- 
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sionary had about as much chance as 
the Indian in his opposition to the 
methods of trade. 

Generally, we are indebted to the 
missionary for our knowledge of Indian 
life as he was the more literate, yet not 
a few of the trappers left some sort of 
journal to cover at least their financial 
dealings. One of these “gentlemen” was 
Alexander Henry the Younger, who 
could describe much better than the 
missionary many of their social customs 
and especially their women—“. . . in 
swift, oddly professional vignettes, his 
journal gives us their ethnography, tribe 
by tribe.” 

Walter O’Meara bases his story most- 
ly on the journal of this remarkable ob- 
server, who deliberately set about to 
keep a daily account of life in the lonely 
wilderness. It turned out to be perhaps 
the frankest journal that has come down 
to us, for Henry had a sharp eye, and 
his explicit words leave little to the im- 
agination. His description of nature re- 
veals that the savage country played no 
favorites: the beasts were destroyed as 
casually as were the men. Hunters 
would return to the fort in high spirits 
when they could report that over a 
thousand buffalo had been killed in one 
day. 

One will wish for more of Alexander 
Henry’s accounts, for although the his- 
torian will find little new material, he 
will find often the details others omitted 
or never saw. The general reader, to 
whom this book is aimed, will be in- 
spired to read more about this segment 
of our history. The bibliography and 
index are both very brief, but the wood- 
cuts are well done. 

J. Henman ScHAUINGER 


Last of the Vaqueros, by Arnold R. 
Rojas. 165 pp. Academy Library 
Guild. $3.95. 


HE CALIFORNIA vaquero has found 
his Homer! This curt, fact-laden 
book tells the stories of scores of famous 
riders on the old California ranches who 
broke wild horses, punched cows and 
spoke a variety of Spanish not taught in 
textbooks. The author writes out of fifty 
years’ personal experience; he writes out 
of a good judgment of men and horses. 
Since Frank Dobie produced A Va- 
quero of the Brush Country, there has 
not been such a good book about vaquer- 
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Some corrections on the Hollywood idea of what constitutes a cowboy 


os as this one. The author adds to the 
homely, gritty narratives an immense 
amount of technical lore dealing with 
saddles, bridles, blankets, reatas, meth- 
ods of roping, the history of the bit, plus 
some corrections on the Hollywood no- 
tion of what constitutes a cowboy. 
The book’s style is a little dry, a little 
underwritten, deliberately playing down 
exciting moments, e.g., in the following 
passage about Frank Phillips, a Piute 
Indian who was thrown by a bucking 
horse and had one foot caught in the 
stirrup: 
There wasn’t a spot on his body that had 
skin on it. Of course he went to the hos- 
pital . . . Frank was hung in the stirrup, 
his body hanging between the horse’s hind 
legs. The terrified animal first tried to kick 
himself free, but the kicks went over Frank 
and none landed. The horse tried to run 
from the dragging form and ran until ex- 
hausted. . . . [Frank’s] spine had been in- 
jured, but he could still use his arms, so 
he reached up and grasped the stirrup. By 
working desperately he managed to pull his 
foot out of the boot. Once out of the boot, 
his foot came out of the stirrup and he was 
free of the horse. After I had given him 
three good drinks of whiskey, we put him 
in the car. He sat up all the way into 
town. He was one tough Indian. 


Senor Rojas knows the history of the 
Spanish in the Southwest from the days 
of Bernal Diaz. Some hands on the old 
ranches were voracious readers and were 
better acquainted with good literature 








Illustration from “Last of the Vaqueros’ 


than eastern critics realized. The author 
began at an early day with Cervantes, 
Hugo, Dumas, Defoe and others of the 
same vein. No wonder he appreciates 
the drama of the wild plain and the 
mountain life his heroes led. Incidental- 
ly, he touches a point I have never seen 
discussed before, i.e., what good bronco 
riders many of the old-time Spanish 
missionary priests and monks were. 
For anyone who watches or reads the 
spurious Westerns so popular today, this 
book will be a sound and truthful cor 
rective, It is a pleasure to recommend it. 


L. V. Jacks 


The Firmament of Time, by Loren 
Eiseley. 183 pp. Atheneum. 
$3.50. 


Te SIX EssAys in this volume were 
first given as a series of lectures in 
the philosophy of science at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in the fall of 1959. 
They do not constitute a complete treat: 
ment of evolution, but serve to reveal 
something of the mystery, a little of the 
fear and of the perversion that know: 
edge of evolution has created in the 
minds of men. Lightly, perhaps too sim- 
ply, the author traces the history of 
man’s relations with the universe. Very 
subtly he points out that though man 
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understands and uses the universe and 
its powers, he never possesses it. Its be- 
ginnings and its end are mysterious. Ig- 
noring the secret, the intangible, the 
hidden, man throws himself into ex- 
plitation, thereby producing the “new 
asphalt animal” who is able to say, 
‘Why can’t we just eventually kill off 
everything and live here by ourselves 
with more room? We'll be able to syn- 
thesize food pretty soon.” 

As man comes to understand time and 
space, death and life, and at last to face, 
if not to comprehend, himself, he makes 
all these things natural. Pascal reminds 
us that what we make natural, we de- 
stroy. Eiseley’s message is that “man 
must transcend the worldly image the 
word natural connotes. It is not the out- 
ward powers of man the toolmaker that 
threaten us. It is the danger that we 
have created an unbearable last idol for 
our worship. That idol, that uncreate 
and ruined visage which confronts us 
daily, is no less than man made natural.” 
Man is not totally compounded of the 
nature we profess to understand. He 
must turn inward, he must recognize 
that other, not-understood quality of 
man alone, unique and solitary, which 
makes him look upon his simian proto- 
types with wonder and surprise. 

Unbelievers will smile at the Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania for 
his assumption that there is something 
toman besides his molecules. Believers 
will be irritated by his refusal to admit 
openly that God made us and that we 
shall return at last to Him. Both may 
learn from him that knowledge alone 
will not give us the answer to this com- 
plex universe in which we live, but that 
we must love to understand—love na- 
ture, love man and, finally, love and 
acknowledge God Himself. 

Sister Mary Cescizia, B.V.M. 


Technology and Christian Culture, 
edited by Robert Paul Mohan. 
144 pp. Catholic University Press. 
$3.95. 


_— 1s by now a rather long tradi- 
tion of writing by Christians on the 
theme of technology. Berdyaev, Peguy, 
Bernanos, Gill and Picard, to name only 





of 
a 
an 





afew, have expended both thought and 
Passion on the subject for more than 
fifty years. With all this material avail- 
able and with the personal experience 
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of technology that any adult in this 
country has had, it comes as a surprise 
that any scholar should still be writing 
in conceptual and a priori terms on 
“Technology and Christian Culture.” 
Yet of the five essays that make up this 
book, only two seem to reflect either 
firsthand experience with technology 
or awareness of the depth to which its 
discussion has already been carried. 

In one of these two chapters, “Tech- 
nology and the Human Person,” Ru- 
dolf Allers factually and pessimistically 
reports the impact of the main currents 
of technology upon contemporary man. 
Dr. Allers lays much of the blame for 
the detrimental effects of technology 
upon its abolition of the vital dimensions 
of space and time. 

Valuable, too, is Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand’s “Technology and Its Dangers,” 
in which he voices the existentialist and 
beatnik plaint that “The triumph of 
technology has mechanized the world, 
deprived it of all poetry.” He does not 
agree with the implications elsewhere in 
this book that good intentions, good 
purposes in its use, suffice to ban the 
dangers of technology. Even thus puri- 
fied, it could continue to impose a 
rhythm of life that dispels contempla- 
tion and dulls the sense of reality in our 
experience. 

But since we cannot get rid of tech- 
nology, he says we must learn to dis- 
tinguish between those goods to which 
the spirit of technology can properly be 
applied and those to which it must nev- 
er be applied, because they are rooted 
in mystery. 

It may well be the curative prescrip- 
tion that Dr. Hildebrand has written. 
Now it remains but to persuade the pa- 
tient’s next of kin to administer it. 

Those desiring to review some state- 
ments of valid general principles touch- 
ing technology, together with some cor- 
rect deductions therefrom, will find 
them in the three remaining chapters 
by Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, John 
C. H. Wu and Thomas P. Neill. 

Joun Manoney 


Figleaf: The Business of Being in 
Fashion, by Eve Merriam. 256 pp. 
Lippincott. $4.95. 


A FORMER fashion copy editor for 
Glamour tells with authority all 


about the inner machinations and 


strange forces which make, maintain 
and then mark down Milady’s latest fig- 
leaf. Furthered by every possible means, 
the pattern of Fad to Fadeout Cin cos- 
metics as well as clothing) is repeated 
over and over, in widening circles, and 
because of improved methods and the 
agility of the copymakers, a style now 
moves from the salons of haute couture 
to Macy’s basement in the twink of an 
artificial eyelash, so that even while a 
new Shape is catching on in the upper 
echelons, Milady’s maid is also regard- 
ing it thoughtfully, and on sale! 

This ever-accelerating race with time 
is cheered by retailers and manufactur- 
ers, whose profitable motto is “Fashion 
is obsolescence”—but the harrowing hur- 
dles are taken by the average buyer, who 
must either succumb to Fashion’s iron 
whim or go about looking like a 
warmed-over casserole. If that weren’t 
enough, “the multiple sell is on” and 
we are being pressured never to think 
in terms of “instead of,” but always “in 
addition to.” The result of this “pound 
pound pound in all the mass media,” 
however, is that, since the followers are 
catching up more and more quickly, the 
leaders are hard-put to keep ahead—and 
one style after another is pushed into 
premature obsolescence, while the mer- 
chants listen happily to the merry sound 
of the cash register. The author gives in 
proof a blow-by-blow account of the de- 
mise of the chemise of unhappy mem- 
ory. Even the men are not exempt, she 
says, eyeing with amusement the 
“avante garde who find it exasperating 
that the more they avant, the more the 
rear-guard gallops up to join them.” 

While witty and enlightening, the 
book is repetitious, and it exaggerates 
the sheepliness of the average woman— 
a good many of us from the “vast egg- 
shaped oval” are more concerned with 
shopping for diapers and school shoes 
and orthodontists than with bolstering 
our status with the latest Shape or 
queen-bee jelly, and too busy to bother 
with beehive coiffures and individually 
applied artificial eyelashes. And we 
couldn’t care less about “The Trouble 
With Mink.” 

But it is a rare woman, indeed, who 
can resist reading a book—any book— 
about clothes! And, Fashion being pret- 
ty much like weather—everybody com- 
plaining but nobody doing anything— 
most women will enjoy this indictment. 

VirciniA JULIER 
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By W. J. IGOE 


Paperback 
Bookshel 


HILE Mr. KurusHcuev, on the in- 

ternational scene, has been giving 
a lifelike impersonation of Karamazov 
pere, in and out of his cups, United 
States publishers have been offering a 
kindlier image of his countrymen. In 
paperback books, the best of Russian 
literature and scholarly political and his- 
torical studies have been cascading from 
the presses. Most welcome is the Vin- 
tage Russian Library, a new series, pro- 
duced with Vintage’s usual good taste. 

Appropriately, the first two volumes 
are Leo Tolstoy, by Ernest Simmons 
($1.45 each), in time to remind us that 
the greatest of novelists died fifty years 
ago, in November, 1910. It would be 
dificult to overpraise this book: mass- 
ively researched, lucidly composed, it is 
as readable as its subject’s epics. One 
can trace in it the genesis of many of 
his-characters and incidents in the nov- 
els. Movingly, Mr. Simmons describes 
the Lear-like death in a railroad station, 
the wife of the senile genius shut out, 
the couple surrounded by clamoring re- 
porters. 

From Capricorn, Last Diaries, edited 
by Leon Stillman ($1.35), tells the story 
of those days as set down by Tolstoy, 
while The Death of Ivan Ilych, a beau- 
tifully shaped short novel with Tol- 
stoy’s forecast of a significant change in 
his philosophy, comes from Signet Clas- 
sics (50 cents); this volume includes 
other short pieces. The works of Rus- 
sia’s literary titan thus are available. 

Among other items, one recommends 
Isaac Deutscher’s Stalin ($1.65), a 
scholarly biography, and The Thief, a 
novel written by Leonid Leonov before 
Stalin put a straitjacket on Russian writ- 
ing—both, Vintage Russian. Those who 
wish a cross section of current writing 
will find it in Russian Literature in the 
Soviet Period, an admirable anthology, 
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edited by B. G. Guerney (Modern Li- 
brary, $1.45). And Signet offers The 
Don Flows Home to the Sea, by Mik- 
hail Sholokov (75 cents). 

An interesting dissection of Russian 
politicoes is to be found in The Devils, 
by Dostoevsky (Penguin, $1.25). ‘Those 
who wish a less famous and shorter Dos- 
toevsky will find it in the (rather exis- 
tential) Notes from Underground 
(Modern Library, $1.45). 

Perhaps the truest indictment of So- 
viet communism arises from the thought 
that it separates us from the people 
whose forebears wrote such books. 


THE WISE ONES 

There is a legend, if my memory 
serves me truly, that Li Po, the Chinese 
poet, died dead drunk, trying to em- 
brace the moon in the Yellow River. I 
have been reading about him in Mr. 
Robert Payne’s anthology of Chinese 
poetry, The White Pony (Mentor, 75 
cents). I think Chesterton would have 
liked these lines to a fellow poet: 

~ the Mountain of Boiled Rice I met Tu 

u, 

Wearing a bamboo hat in the hot midday; 

Pray, how is it that you have grown so 

thin? 

Is it because you suffer from poetry? 

And Belloc, that old tough disdainer 
of the pompous, would have been en- 
raptured by Li Po’s contempt for kings 
and civil servants and ability to insult 
both and remain safe. He had some- 
thing, too, in common with Villon. Mr. 
Payne writes: 


He was tall and powerfully built; he had 
a loud screeching voice: he ate like a tiger 
and boasted that he could drink 300 cups 
at a sitting. He married at least three times 
and seems to have been as irreverent toward 
women as he was to the Emperor. 


Mr. Payne has collected pieces from 
3,000 years of Chinese poetry and his 





book is enchanting. Here is anothe 
from Li Po, the lover of the moon: 


If you were to ask me why I dwell among 
green mountains, 

I should laugh silently; my soul is serene. 

The peach blossom follows the moving wa- 
ter; 

There is another heaven and earth beyond 
the world of men. 


Now aren’t poets the wise ones? This 
is a book to keep by one’s bed and to 
give to friends. 


HIS LIKE AGAIN? 

“The working of principle in the di 
rection of integral order is your only 
safe precedent.” 

Who wrote that? A moralist? Yes, 
but was he an author, businessman, poli- 
tician, engineer or priest? Some might 
think a priest. It was Frank Lloyd 
Wright, surely the greatest architect of 
the century. Mentor has published his 
Writings and Buildings ($1.95) in the 
sort of format that does a paperback re- 
viewer's heart good—beautifully printed 
and with 150 illustrations, each keyed 
to the text. Wright is one of the men, 
I must confess, that I am prejudiced in 
favour of: he had prophetic clarity of 
vision; his Welsh forebears gave him 
the bardlike loquacity of the race; and 
he was wholly American in his art. No 
European could have had his magnif- 
cent conception of, and familiarity with, 
space, and skill in using it—only a man 
from a land of prairies. Only his own 
words can do justice to Wright. Here 
he is on contemporary cities: 


Enforced upon our understanding by the 
non-understanding, skyscraping is not mere- 
ly a falsity, but a moral, economic, aes 
thetic, ethical monstrosity. . . . 

. . « “Well mechanized,” that is to say 
standardized by commerce, the citizen is 
now so far gone that he mistakes the pig 
piling and crowding of big business for 
eminence of excellence: mistakes the push- 
button powers of the machine age for his 
own powers and finds hectic excitement in 
urban uproar and the vertigo of verticality. 
The more citified he becomes the less civil 
ised he is: the more his racing of his iron 
horse into conformity grows characteristic 
of his weakness. Roaring tumults of cor 
gestion emphasize terrific collisions of pow 
er; explosions of grinding mechanical forces 
in this whirling vortex, urban exagger 
tions: in these the whirling dervish thinks 
he seeks his own greatness. In the whit 
the citizen is satiated—his “greatness” some 
thing wholly vicarious. But his shadow to 
is the shadow cast by the sun. 


Wright was a great teacher. I urge all 
readers at least to look at this book. 
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THE Pi AGUE AND PRAYER 

In the center of London, about a two- 
minute walk from St. Patrick’s Church, 
Soho, idie travelers may find one of the 
oldest and most interesting parishes in 
the city, St. Giles-in-the-Fields. (Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett first was buried there.) 
The parish was founded—many years 
before |ienry VIII nationalized religion 
—by Queen Maud who was a daughter 
of that Macbeth whom Shakespeare, in 
his insouciant way, made a villain in a 
play. Queen Maud founded a leper hos- 
pital in the fields beyond the city walls 
and installed monks who ran the place 
very firmly: kings, for example, seeking 
homes in which to secrete their extra- 
marital offspring, were given short shrift 
-until Henry suppressed the monas- 
teries. By a tragic irony, it was in St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields that some 130-odd 
year later the Great Plague broke out 
and made the city a charnel house. 

Signet Classics gives us a new edition 
of Daniel Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
Year, a book which should be read by 
those who wish to know something of 
the physical impact of the Reformation 
on the poor of European cities. 

Defoe was only five when the plague 
ravaged his native city. His journal, like 
Mr. John Hersey’s Hiroshima, is a mas- 
terpiece of retrospective reportage. De- 
foe interviewed people who survived the 
plague, he studied documents. His ac- 
count is one of the saddest, most horri- 
fying and moving historical records. 
Children, the old, abandoned and se- 
nile, families divided, the gaunt, rickety 
buildings, ill-lit streets, open sewers, the 
death carts—only Goya could have done 
pictorial justice to the scene. 

We know at least one priest worked 
among the distressed, and Defoe tells 
us of the mad prophet Solomon Eagle: 

He, though not infected at all but in his 
head, went about denouncing of judgment 
upon the city in a frightful manner, some- 


times quite naked, and with a pan of 
burning charcoal upon his head. 


The monks were gone from St. Giles 


and: 


It was indeed a lamentable thing to hear 
the miserable lamentations of poor dying 
creatures calling out for ministers to com- 
fort them and pray with them, to counsel 
and to direct them, calling out to God for 
pardon and mercy, and confessing aloud 
their past sins. 

There is a notion, peculiar to our 
times, that classics are to be read only 
in college. They are, in fact, the books 
that have been most popular among 
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men for the longest time. The Journal 
is more readable than most popular nov- 
els; it is nicely produced (50 cents). 


JOUVET’S THEATRE 

There is a fine-spun quality to French 
acting and drama which is superior to 
anything seen in London and New 
York. The London theatre has become 
excessively “literary.” Is there a drama- 
tist in the English-speaking world so se- 
rious in his view of “man’s fate” as, say, 
Albert Camus? Arthur Miller, perhaps. 
But good as All My Sons, Death of a 
Salesman and The Crucible are, and 
they are very good, a dimension is miss- 
ing: they are concerned with merely so- 
cial men. It is arguable that in his crea- 
tion of Godless men, Camus was aware 
that he was indicating what ailed them. 
They sought God in a universal void; 
such men find God. Willy Loman, as 
stated (although Paul Muni, in Lon- 
don, made more of him), seems doomed 
to end with that insurance policy. I 
write of Miller because to me he is the 
most honorable dramatist in English to- 
day. The other famous playwright, ‘Ten- 
nessee Williams, is a confectioner 
adroitly contriving sensation from neuro- 
ses, childishly sentimental about sex. 
Mr. Wallace Fowlie’s Dionysius in Par- 
is: A Guide to the Contemporary French 
Theatre (Meridian, $1.45) shows that 
they order things better in France. 

Mr. Fowlie’s knowledge is encyclope- 
dic: he writes with the verve of a zest- 
ful playgoer who can discipline his en- 
thusiasm. His chapter on Sartre, master 
of theatrical form and something of a 
boulevard-diabolist, is brilliant, reveal- 
ing an aspect, too often overlooked, of 
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Louis Jouvet: Puppet carved by El Greco 





the fabulist-philosopher, that pierces to 
the core of the contemporary social 
paralysis: 

One of the goals of literature for Sartre, 
defined in his elaborate theory of literature 
as a commitment, is to reveal the petrifica- 
tion of man when as a coward he becomes 
fixed in a social pose. This immobilisation 
is a glue, a stickiness, in Sartre’s favourite 
image. 

Paradoxically, the nihilist objects to 
the nullification of man in societies dedi- 
cated to Mammon: his weakness, as 
with so many clever men, expresses it- 
self in the relentless way he cleverly 
demonstrates his cleverness. 

Mr. Fowlie is excellent on actors. 
Here he is on the superb Louis Jouvet: 

He said he lived in a perpetual and con- 

stantly renewed admiration for the text that 

he spoke. It became in a way his text. 

Jouvet defined the function of the direc- 

tor as that of rediscovering the author’s 

state of mind. It was an essentially spiritual 
exercise for him. 

Jouvet’s best work was done in Mol- 
iere and Giraudoux. It seemed that the 
whole history and craft of theatre was 
distilled into him. He eyed himself with 
humourous peasant skepticism. Loose- 
limbed, like an elongated puppet carved 
from hardwood by El Greco, he was his 


own marionette, the voice rudely musi- 
cal, yet, remotely, adenoidal. To him, 
character was droll; man, a thing 


touched by the divine, with such ludi- 


crous vanity, he seemed to say. And 


there was something paternal in his 
playing, as if the audience were chil- 
dren and he was amusing them on a 
feast-day. Le Pere Jouvet was giving a 
party. 

His gift, shown best in cinema, for 
exposing the souls of the inarticulate 
was beautiful. These were the untu- 
tored “little ones” and he loved them; 
they tested his skill. Parading their fol- 
lies, he devastated us with quick, satur- 
nine flashes of their nobility. The stolid 
impatience, the agonizing pauses, the 
finger running down the beaky nose, 
the eloquent slit eyes in the oval acqui- 
line face, the massive Gallic grunts: 
Jouvet was France. Mr. Fowlie illumi- 
nates the theatre which made his art 
possible. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 
Stride toward Freedom, by Martin 
Luther King, Jr. (Ballantine, 50 cents.) 
Mr. King is a Protestant minister who 
believes his task is to move men’s hearts 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Timothy Dexter Revisited, by John 
P. Marquand. 306 pp. Little, 
Brown. $6.50. 


HE DEATH of a well-known and com- 

petent writer usually has the effect 
of placing his work in some kind of 
makeshift perspective. But for John P. 
Marquand, the perspective was estab- 
lished rather solidly in the early part of 
his career as a serious writer. The fact 
is that Marquand has long been one of 
our chief literary anomalies. 

He is, of course, like Somerset 
Maugham in England, one of the com- 
pany of the critically ignored. But it 
would be an error in judgment, as well 
as a waste of energy, to become too dis- 
turbed by this obvious critical reality. 
(There may, in fact, be good reason for 
it.) To continue, however, with Mar- 
quand’s deviation from the “mainstream” 
of American writing, it is by now some- 
what commonplace to point out that, 
since the time of Henry James, he was 
perhaps our only authentic writer of 
the comedy of manners. To say this will 
no doubt bring on a mild argument or 
two. But John P. Marquand has pro- 
duced an authentic record of American 
manners from the pre-Roosevelt Era to 
the affluent Age of Eisenhower. 

It might ‘be pertinent, before taking 
a quick evaluative look at this work, to 
mention another of the Marquand 
anomalies. He was, of course, a purely 
professional writer. He served his ap- 
prenticeship by hacking for Mr. Moto 
and the Saturday Evening Post, but he 
came to possess a superlative sense of 
craft. It may be abhorrent to some crit- 
ics, but it is a pleasure to read his books; 
he even acquired, through his compe- 
tence in writing, the ultimate damnation 
of popularity. He was not the kind of 
writer who wanted to show you how 
painfully he had lived, as so many 
young geniuses do, before he had taken 
the pains to learn how to write. Yet 
there is a casual conspiracy nowadays to 
indulge with polite scorn, if not com- 
plete disdain, the talents of a traditional 
novelist like John P. Marquand. 

Timothy Dexter Revisited, surpris- 
ingly enough, is not one of the latter- 
day Apley novels—it is not a novel at 
all—though it certainly carries the 
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slight affectation of a typical Marquand 
title. Timothy Dexter was a colonial 
hustler who pushed his mercantile tal- 
ents into a fortune, a statue-adorned 
mansion, a phony title of “Lord” and a 
personal poet laureate to sing the usual 
praises. Actually, the historical oddity 
of this book is of very limited interest, 
and despite its Newburyport price, has 
little relevance to the accepted Mar- 
quand canon. More than the piece of 
Americana it no doubt pretends to be, 
Timothy Dexter Revisited gives Mar- 
quand the chance to stroll without hur- 
ried (or harried) embarrassment in the 
lost world of his ancestors. 

“I have learned something I should 
have learned long ago,” Marquand says 
of his favorite New England eccentric, 
“that few individuals are important in 


themselves. The environment that pro- 


duced and tolerated Dexter is far more 
interesting than the man.” How much 
that reveals, too, of John P. Marquand 
and his world. Although he says, “Nos- 
talgia is, in many respects, a horrid 
word,” it is, nevertheless, the central 
theme of his novels. The flash-back 
technique, which he so frequently and 
skillfully used, was not a mere fictional 





John .P. Marquand: Excursion into nostalgia 





device but a yearning for identity in ap 
environment that had already become 
(for most of his fictional characters) q 
place without meaning or purpose, 
George Apley, of course, was the chief 
source of Marquand’s nostalgia and the 
progenitor of almost all the Marquand 
men. They inherited his charm and his 
weaknesses, and especially that predilec. 
tion for compromise which haunts not 
only them but the reader as well. For 
Marquand, more than any other contem- 
porary novelist, has reminded us in an 
exquisitely bitter way that we all lead 
“lives of quiet desperation”—in other 
words, the life of nostalgia. 

It is, I believe, in this sense that the 
legitimate charge may be laid to Mar 
quand that he compromised men who 
were perfectly willing to be compro 
mised. This may well be the quality in 
his novels that both endears them to us 
and disappoints us, which “leaves us,’ 
as Maxwell Geismar says, “with an im- 
pression of legerdemain, not art.” It 
cannot even be said of Marquand that 
he was a true satirist, although he had 
few of the illusions of his class. When 
Edward Weeks pointed out to him that 
Willis Wayde turned out to be some- 
thing of a stinker—a howlingly obvious 
point—Marquand bemusedly admitted 
that this indeed might have been sd 
The fact is that Marquand had neither 
the talent nor the heart to become big- 
ger than life, to effect a breakthrough 
into art. That he was an admirable tech- 
nician may be readily admitted, but he 
never committed that ability to any ul 
timate convictions of our human con 
dition. He never took the risk. Most of 
all, Marquand was deficient in the po 
etic imagination that any first-rate nov- 
elist must have—if, in this case, he had 
ever hoped to do anything more than 
tape-record the foibles of class. 

Finally, we come to the major anom 
oly in the sum-total of John P. Mar 
quand’s writings. Although he was one 
of the ablest recorders of our times, it 
is almost certain that he will be poorly 
read in the future. It was suggested ear 
lier that Marquand holds much the 
same position in contemporary Americat 
letters that Somerset Maugham now 
holds in English letters, an opinion that 
surely may be harmlessly agreed upon. 
A more accurate appraisal, howevel, 
would have likened him to the John 
Galsworthy of The Forsyte Saga. But 
the younger writers in England, wheth 
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er angr’ or disenchanted, have com- 
pletely spudiated Galsworthy and the 
Establishment; and you have to read 
them, not Galsworthy, in order to know 
what it is like to live in twentieth-cen- 
tury England. It is much the same with 
Marquand and the best of the younger 
American writers. The artistic aliena- 
tion from our upper middle-class, east- 
ern seaboard culture is not so complete, 
but it is there—and as such (despite the 
appeal of Marquand’s people), it is dif- 
ficult to become terribly concerned 
about the emotional problems of an af- 
fluent society. This is not snobbery, but 
the kind of disengagement which dares 
to ask more disturbing questions than 
Marquand dared to answer. 

It is significant, therefore, and almost 
wistfully regrettable, that John P. Mar- 
quand’s last book was simply another 
excursion into the nostalgia he could 
not escape. Timothy Dexter was a card 
all right, a real character. But for John 
P. Marquand he was merely the trigger 
to another flash-back yearning for anoth- 
er time and age. Paradoxically, too, it 
should be noted that Marquand could 
only have dealt with a man like Tim- 
othy Dexter, a crude and eccentric fel- 
low, from a considerable distance. He 
was a scandal to that gentility which 
has made the world of Marquand all too 
safe and decent and comfortable. 

Tuomas P, McDonneLy 


Berenson, by Sylvia Sprigge. 287 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. 


pene BERENSON’s immediate prob- 
lem upon graduation from Harvard 
in 1887 was to find some intellectual 
labor that would enable him to earn a 
living and yet would be capable of satis- 
fying his passionate visual appetite. Al- 
most in desperation, he took the grand 
tour—visiting cathedrals as Henry Ad- 
ams did and seeking out incunabula as 
Charles Norton did. When he crossed 
the Alps in 1888, little did he suspect 
that he would spend the remaining sev- 
enty-one years of his life in Italy. 
Stimulated by the books of Winckel- 
mann, Lessing, Ruskin, Pater and 
Burckhardt, he explored all of Italy’s 
famous churches, galleries and muse- 
ums. Everywhere in evidence were the 
“tactile values” Cas Berenson later la- 
beled his revolutionary physical response 
to painting theory) of Renaissance art, 
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Illustration from “Berenson” 


Bernard Berenson in his study: A seventy-one year visit 


In a paroxysm of pleasure, he wrote that 
he would dedicate “his entire activity, 
his entire life to connoisseurship . . . to 
learning . . . to distinguish between the 
authentic works of an Italian painter of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century and 
those ascribed to him.” 

The initial fruits of his study ap- 
peared in a slim volume entitled The 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, 
published in 1894. This masterpiece of 
art criticism did much to establish his 
reputation as an expert, and each vol- 
ume that followed over the years served 
to confirm it. He took up residence in 
an eighteenth-century villa, which he 
enlarged and refurnished with all the 
elegance at his command, filling it with 
works of art and some 40,000 books on 


esthetics. At I Tatti, as his estate was 
known, he read, wrote and played host 
to esthetes and estheticians who flocked 
from all over the world to the great 
Berenson. No one who visited | Tatti, 
so it is claimed, ever failed to react 
favorably to Berenson and the majesty 
of his household on the hillside of Flor- 
ence, 

One of the more constant visitors was 
Sylvia Sprigge, author of this first full- 
length biography. Her book is meant to 
be a tribute to a man who became a leg- 
end in his own time, and it is. Despite 
a rather discursive style, this study cov- 
ers, in chronological order, the facts of 
Berenson’s long life. Regrettably, it 
slights Berenson’s spiritual quest. Possi- 
bly religion to Berenson, the Jew turned 
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Protestant turned Catholic, was of little 
importance, but other sources strongly 
imply the contrary. Berenson, however, 
rightfully stresses its subject’s esthetic 
theories and the impression his books 
have made upon art history. Perhaps it 
should be recalled that Berenson’s au- 
thentications—based at times almost 
upon a kind of instinct—were universal- 
ly accepted even before modern experts, 
armed with chemicals and X-rays, began 
their scientific verifications. 
Grorce A. Crvasco 


Giotto, by Eugenio Battisti. Trans- 
lated by James Emmons. 147 pp. 
Skira. $5.75. 


Velazquez, by E. Lafuente Ferrari. 
Translated by James Emmons. 
129 pp. Skira. $5.75. 


T= APPEARANCE of a new study of 
Giotto and his work is particularly 
timely. Since his paintings have been 
recently restored by the careful removal 
of unskillful retouching, it is now pos- 
sible to see his work as it really was and 
to evaluate it. Eugenio Battisti, the au- 
thor of Giotto, endeavors to show how 
alive this painter was to the social and 
religious issues of his time, and how 
these problems are revealed in his art. 
A man of culture and learning, Giotto 
was associated with Franciscan thought 
and familiar with Sienese painting. Dan- 
te knew him well but did not thorough- 
ly approve of him, for Giotto’s style 
seemed a little too earthy. 

The painter’s acquaintance with Cim- 
abue may have had some influence on 
his work, but very little. Giotto devel- 
oped his own methods and rapidly be- 
came popular. In the Skira book, color 
photographs of the frescoes in the Up- 
per Church of Assisi show that he had 
already acquired an amazing command 
of perspective. Although the frescoes do 
not correspond in size—but are, never- 
theless, detailed-in design and color— 
they form delightful examples of illu- 
sionism. The artist’s own style expands 
noticeably during the execution of the 
frescoes at Assisi; his figures becoming 
sharper and more elongated. This grad- 
ual advancement of Giotto’s style shows 
clearly in the reproductions in the book. 
“The Last Judgment” of the Scrovegni 
Chapel in Padua is detailed, imagina- 
tive and original. Christ seated in a 
burning mandorla looks down upon the 
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blessed at His right while the source of 
the flame that envelops hell seems to be 
derived from the flames at His lower 
left and are blown toward hell in long 
tongues. There are other important fres- 
coes in this same chapel at Padua; these, 
as reproduced in the book, show impor- 
tant advances in Giotto’s skill as he be- 
came less classic and more free than in 
his earlier work. Giotto acquired great 
versatility in conception and color. 

Battisti shows how these changes de- 
veloped. His style is scholarly, his criti- 
cism observant and penetrating. He has 
a wide familiarity with the customs and 
times of Giotto and a clarity of percep- 
tion that reveals a thorough understand- 
ing of the period and a deep apprecia- 
tion of this pioneer of Western paint- 
ing. 

In the other Skira book, Velazquez, 
the artist, is described as a serious-mind- 
ed boy who began his apprenticeship in 
Seville, a flourishing art center and the 
town of his birth. At the age of eleven 
he began his work with Pacheco, who 
had published a book on mannerist doc- 
trines and who often gathered scholars, 
painters, poets and writers about him. 
Throughout his teens, Velazquez was 
in this environment and derived much 
from the atmosphere and discussions. 
However, he was quick to see that there 
was much that was outmoded in the 
opinions and attitudes of these people. 
Hence he studied methods of other ar- 
tists, experimented and worked in his 
own manner. 

Looking through Ferrari’s biography 
of the painter, it is easy to see how 
Velazquez developed his own style. His 
work became free, direct and impres- 
sionistic. Velazquez was not a copyist 
of style, a fact which is proved by the 
enlargement of detail in the reproduc- 
tions of the book. 

As painter for the court, Velazquez 
painted numerous portraits; his subjects 
also included children, dwarfs, animals, 
peasants, landscape, hunters, the king 
and soldiers, the Pope and miracles. 
Some of these were executed in ordinary 
daylight, others in the strongly contrast- 
ing chiaroscuro of the early seventeenth 
century. In mid-century, his portraits of 
the young Infantas and of the two-year- 
old Prince Felipe are charming in the 
childlike qualities revealed. 

Group pictures are varied, but the 
same qualities of light and dark are vis- 


ible. The back of a coat, the light on 





the side of a face, the sheen of a horse's 
back, the roughness of stone, a fl 
cloud, are all textures and tactile ee 
ments which add to the contrasts. 

Ferrari’s evaluation of Velazquey 
work is clear and competent. The final 
paragraph sums .up the principles of 
Velazquez as a painter, his aims and his 
methods, given as proof that Velazque 
was the first modern painter. 


Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 





The Invincible Monet, by C. P. 
Weekes. 244 pp. Appleton-Cen. 
tury-Crofts. $4.50. 


“gee Monet best typifies the ar 
tist who paints despite poverty and 
ridicule. Unable to sell his work, he® 
lived most of his creative life on the 
brink of starvation. Bolstered by a kind 
of inner vision, he endured the jibes of 
critics who labeled him and all the Im 
pressionists as “disorderly, sick and 
mad.” One bright journalist explained 
that Monet and his fellow Impression- 
ists had discovered a simple method of 
filling their canvases: they just loaded 
a pistol with paint and fired it point: 
blank. 

After twenty-five years of privation 
and derision, Monet was suddenly ac: 
claimed. His canvases began to sell at 
fantastic prices. He was hailed by crit 
ics as “the miracle of the age.” Monet 
had his day, but he lived long enough 
to suffer an eclipse. Shortly before his 
death, there were charges made that he 
was, after all, “only a decorator,” “a 
mere painting machine,” “a marvelous 
but meaningless dauber.” Regrettably, 
he could not take comfort from the fact 
that another generation would adulate 
him as the precursor of contemporary 
art. 

Today millions of museum visitors 
gaze with admiration upon Monet's bril 
liant canvases. Few realize that the man 
who painted such calm and lovely things 
led such a tragic and yet inspiring life. 
That Monet has been virtually ignored 
by biographers struck C. P. Weekes, a 
devotee of Impressionism, as another un- 
just oversight. In an attempt to rectify 
matters somewhat, he has written this 
interpretive study. 

The Invincible Monet, unfortunately, 
lacks photographs, an index and annote 
tions of any kind. An appended bib 
liography lists only thirty-seven sources; 
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Illustration from “The Life of Michelangelo” 


Detail from Michelangelo’s ‘‘Pieta’’ 


certain works are conspicuously absent. 
A few conclusions reached in the text 
are either distortions or matter for de- 
bate. Still, this biography has managed 
both to capture the vigor of the Impres- 
sionist Movement and to detail with re- 
markable sympathy the engrossing life 
of its guiding spirit—-the invincible 
Monet. 
Grorce A. Cevasco 


The Life of Michelangelo, by 
Charles H. Morgan. 253 pp. and 
64 pp. of plates. Reynal. $6. 


7 THE appearance in 1960 of 
the fifth and final volume of Charles 
de Tolnay’s monumental work, Michel- 
angelo, gives the lie to the claim on the 
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cover of Morgan’s book, that the latter 
is the first major biography of Michel- 
angelo in nearly seventy years (Morgan 
himself does not make this claim for 
his work), for anyone without a small 
fortune at hand, Morgan’s book is the 
first major biography in seventy years 
of this man of the High Renaissance. 

Beginning with Michelangelo's earli- 
est days, Morgan proceeds logically, and 
chronologically when possible, through- 
out Michelangelo’s long and varied life 
(1475-1564). The artist’s many talents 
are exhibited and expertly discussed; 
his life is traced and the men of the 
world and the Church (often not dis- 
tinguishable) who influenced this life 
are brought to the fore, as are major 
political events. 

As long as the author talks of paint- 


ings, sculpture and architecture, all is 
well. The eminent place of Michelan- 
gelo in the High Renaissance and his 
decisive influence in the development 
of the Baroque are expertly handled. 
But there are too many lacunae in the 
life of Michelangelo that were better 
left vacant rather than filling them, as 
Morgan too often does, with invalid 
conjectures of what might have hap- 
pened. 

Most of the political-religious events 
are handled well, but Morgan begins 
on shaky ground. His concept of the 
Black Death and of the Avignon resi- 
dency of the popes is too dismal. Also, 
Sixtus IV, by no means an outstanding 
pope, is made to take blame for one 
thing he was not involved in—the Pazzi 
Conspiracy. This was the attempt to 
murder Lorenzo and Guliano de’Medi- 
ci, undertaken by one of the Pope's 
relatives and his henchmen. There was 
no love lost between the Medicis and 
Sixtus, but the plot was carried out and 
Guliano murdered without the knowl- 
edge of the Pope. Once over these 
events, the rest of Morgan’s treatment 
is good. And his description of Michel- 
angelo, the artist, is, as we said, excel- 
lent. 

J. Micuatt Haypen 


Past and Present, by Monika Mann. 
Translated by Frances F. Reid 
and Ruth Hein. 175 pp. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. $4. 

A Sketch of My Life, by Thomas 
Mann. Translated by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. 87 pp. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


W 1TH Ertka Mann’s recent The 
‘ Last Year of Thomas Mann, these 
two books—slight in size but rich in 
content—will add dimension to our un- 
derstanding of the German novelist. 
They appeal personally, intimately, re- 
vealing as they do Thomas Mann’s back- 
ground, his home and family life, his 
childhood in the Hanseatic city of Lue- 
beck, his year in Rome with his brother 
(novelist Heinrich Mann), his literary 
apprenticeship in Munich, his growing 
consciousness of the artist’s place in so- 
ciety and his mature years both in Ger- 
many and America. They give us Thom- 
as Mann, the artist, and the processes 
of his inspiration, self-realization, aware- 
ness and creativity. 

Monika Mann’s Past and Present 
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tells much of Thomas Mann in his role 
as father and friend and humanitarian: 
“He, the distant one—whom the Eng- 
lish might characterize as ‘aloof’—could 
always be counted on when there was 
a basic human need.” Her book rewards 
us with such comments, as when she 
repeats her father’s words after his audi- 
ence with Pius XII: “It seemed com- 
pletely natural to me when I took leave 
of him to bend my knee and kiss his 
ring. I knelt to the ages.” She also tells 
not a little about herself as the fourth 
of six children in the family of a great 
man. A person of insight and sincerity, 
she has realized through much suffer- 
ing the wealth of her heritage. 

Her book speaks, too, of the creative 
side of her father. “In spite of all his 
experience, in spite of all his reflection, 
he knows nothing. For knowledge is 
not a permanent thing, but something 
to be caught in the depths of the mo- 
ment.” It becomes an indispensable sort 
of book for the reader of Thomas Mann, 
the greatest of German novelists; it tells 
much in a phrase. Thus, of the influ- 
ence of her father’s life in California 
during and after World War II, Mon- 
ika Mann writes: “It drove him from 
his own traditions to stylistic daring and 
gave him the courage for those linguis- 
tic experiments in The Holy Sinner and 
the thoroughly polemic ‘major confes- 
sion’ of Dr. Faustus . . . [it] served to 
bring out the seemingly disreputable 
but essentially true self-parody of Felix 
Krull.” 

Thomas Mann’s own, A Sketch of 
My Life, deepens the portrait given by 
his daughter and substantiates those 
scholarly studies which treat positively 
the question of literary decadence in 
his writings. Although Thomas Mann 
concerned himself with the problems of 
literary, artistic and social decadence, 
this Sketch alone proves that he him- 
self was not the man of decreased vital- 
ity and increased sensitivity who is the 
decadent and cannot bear the burden 
of his past. Although, on the occasion 
of his youthful stay in Rome, he wrote 
of Michelangelo, “The Last Judgment 
thrilled me: it was the apotheosis of my 
entirely pessimistic, moralizing, anti- 
hedonistic frame of mind,” he was to 
turn with vigor and increasing respon- 
sibility to the demands of life as a fam- 
ily man, an artist and a citizen of the 
world. 

Although written before his greatest 
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trials and triumphs and first published 
in a limited edition as long ago as 1930, 
this Sketch contains “all the leitmotifs 
of his life,” intimate facts about his ca- 
reer and about the formative influences 
on his writing. From his earliest tales, 
such as Little Herr Friedmann, to his 
first novel, Buddenbrooks, from Death 
in Venice to the origins of the Joseph 
tetralogy, we learn about the inception 
and slow growth of a writer’s master- 
pieces. This is an indispensable book 
for the scholar, even as its conversation- 
al tone will endear it to the interested 
reader. Thomas Mann speaks always in 
his own voice, while telling now of his 
personal happiness but more often of 
the byways and enigmatic sources of 
his creative experience: of Nietzsche, 
“I believed him hardly at all”; of Scho- 
penhauer, “that sickness of my youth”; 
of his travels, his love of music, of Wag- 
ner, of Bizet and especially of Goethe; 
and of that stay with his wife at the 
sanatorium at Davos in the Swiss Alps 
which led to the writing of The Magic 
Mountain. 

As one would expect from the pen of 
Thomas Mann, this writing is lucid, tai- 
lored prose, which says without a flour- 
ish what is to be both said and intimat- 
ed. Thus he comments on his Nobel 
Prize in 1929: “It lay, I suppose, upon 
my path in life—I say this without pre- 
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sumption, with calm if not uninterested 
insight into the character of my destiny, 
of my ‘role’ on this earth, which has 
now been gilded with equivocal bril- 
liance of success. . . .” 

The Sketch closes with a_ playful 
premonition of his death yet of a readi- 
ness for all. ‘This acceptance—that death 
and decay, as inevitable as they are, are 
outmatched by living well—seems to be 
the key to the fullest meaning of his 
works. Even then as he predicted in 
1930 that he would die in 1945 (he did 
not die until his eightieth year in 
1955), he was compelled to say: “In 
the meantime we are preparing for a 
voyage to the scenes of my novel, Egypt 
and Palestine. I expect to find the sky 
above and much of the earth beneath 
unchanged after three thousand five 
hundred years.” The enduring he rec- 
ognized and commemorated; his age has 
seemed to find it in his works. 

Hersert C. Burke 


The Third Mystic of Avila: The Self 
Revelation of Maria Vela, A Six- 
teenth Century Spanish Nun. 
Foreword and translation by Fran- 
ces Parkinson Keyes. 300 pp. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$4.75. 


— MosT significant reaction to 
the Reformation was to produce 
saints and a climate of spiritual opinion. 
In each Order, there occurred the strug- 
gle between traditional ways and the 
new spirit; the struggle was within each 
house. 

In Avila, there was at that time, as 
there is still today, a tall fortress-like 
gray building, the convent of the Cister- 
cian nuns, a closely-enclosed Order. To- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, 
there lived in that convent a nun who 
caused as much concern to the theolo- 
gians of her day as did Saint Teresa her- 
self; she had more directors and they, 
to her misfortune, had almost as many 
differing opinions about her as they had 
heads. She was a mystic with leanings 
towards great austerity of life. If that 
had been all, she would not have been 
unusual. But when her superiors re 
fused to allow her to carry out what her 
“voices” told her to do, she suffered 
various ailments—the most _ startling 
among them a kind of lockjaw. On 
these occasions, she could not receive 
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Holy Communion. When the superior 
gave Way, then the jaw did, too. 

Finaliy, Maria Vela found a director 
who brought her peace; she was ordered 
to write her autobiography, and for over 
300 years, her manuscript has remained 
buried in the archives of the convent of 
the Cistercian nuns in Avila where the 
mystic passed her days. 

This manuscript, here printed for the 
first time, is strange, puzzling reading, 
but fruitful for those prepared to battle 
with the theological and psychological 
questions it raises: personal inspiration 
versus Obedience, the authenticity of 
private revelations, the nature of 
“voices.” 

Yet some of this writing is very mov- 
ing, and it would be unfair to concen- 
trate too much on the first part of the 
autobiography, which is the story of the 
troubles, and omit the last half, which 
is full of pious reflections. 

The translator has done a worthwhile 
job well. The book deals with a real, 
personal and spiritual experience. 


J. L. Ricsy, O.S.B. 


St. Philip Neri, by Marcel Jouhan- 
deau. Translated by George 
Lamb. 129 pp. Harper. $2.75. 


| N wniTING this life of St. Philip Neri, 
Marcel Jouhandeau has tried, as he 
says in his Preface, “to give some sense 
of the exceptional being St. Philip was, 
and to make him a palpable and pleas- 
ing reality to my readers.” Claiming to 
be neither historian nor hagiographer, 
he deliberately chooses to write in a 
“casual conversational tone.” The result 
isa book which makes no great demands 
on the reader and may help to popular- 
ize its subject, the “Apostle: of Rome.” 

All biographies of St. Philip, includ- 
ing this one, insist that his was a fasci- 
nating personality and that he was uni- 
versally loved, even to fanaticism. The 
examples given to prove how winning 
were his ways must strike many readers 
as being not only bizarre, but unpleasant 
as well. M. Jouhandeau does better than 
most writers in giving Philip's antics an 
acceptable raison d'etre. And he suc- 
ceeds, too, in making the saint “a pal- 
pable reality” to the reader—no small 
accomplishment when dealing with a 
man who lived in almost constant ecsta- 
sy which he tried to conceal by the ac- 
tions of a buffoon. 
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Contemporaries of St. Philip, espe- 
cially the popes, come off rather badly, 
perhaps in the author’s effort to make 
Philip more pleasing by contrast. Pope 
Paul IV, successor to Julius II, was “as 
strong-minded as his predecessor had 
been weak and decadent,” and was “cor- 
dially hated by everybody.” Sixtus V is 
characterized as “a rather boorish Fran- 
ciscan subject to furious rages” who 
“only managed to get the vote by pre- 
tending to be an invalid.” These and 
similar statements may be true—the 
Renaissance Popes are open to criticism 
on many counts—but presented as vig- 
nettes of personalities, they seem hardly 
fair. 

The “casual conversational tone” will 
no doubt appeal to many readers, but 
may offend others by such careless dic- 
tion as “pretty unique” and similar ex- 
pressions. 

The great achievements of St. Philip 
—the founding of the Oratory, the be- 


. ginning of pilgrimages to seven Roman 


basilicas, and the organization of the lay- 
men of Rome to help the sick poor—are 
impressive. M. Jouhandeau brings out 
all these things in a book which will 
probably be received with either great 
enthusiasm or strong distaste, but not 
with indifference. 
Sister Mary Corne ius, $.S.N.D. 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His 
Life and Spirit, by Nicolas Corte. 
Translated by Martin Jarrett- 
Kerr, C.R. 120 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.25. 


| Spaceman Trmuarp de Chardin, S.J., 
(1881-1955) was an internationally 
recognized authority on paleontology, a 
lovable personality and a controversial 
thinker, so much so that his works were 
refused the imprimatur and could be 
published by a group of outstanding 
scientists only after his death. Several 
volumes have appeared in French, one 
has been translated (The Phenomenon 
of Man). The author of the present 
book is a member of the faculty at the 
Catholic University of Lyon; the trans- 
lation is by M. Jarret-Kerr, C.R. 

The first five chapters report on Teil- 
hard’s life and personality, his career as 
a scientist and on his scholarly achieve- 
ments. The two following chapters 
bring a summary of Teilhard’s specula- 
tive ideas, mainly as contained in The 





Phenomenon, and an analysis of the un- 
derlying spirit. Chapter Seven is titled 
“The Prophet,” for Teilhard was con- 
vinced that he had a mission: to bring 
about an integration of the tenets of 
the Faith and the results of scientific in- 
vestigations concerning the prehistory 
and origin of the human race, as he saw 
it. 

To him, evolution was an ascertained 
fact, but his notion of evolution was 
much wider than it is usually under- 
stood. Evolution, he believed, is a uni- 
versal principle determining the devel- 
opment not only of living beings but of 
all that is. He conceived of the process 
leading from the primeval state of the 
universe to the appearance of life and 
of spirit as of one continuous movement 
of progress towards the infinite. Al- 
though life and mind or spirit are new 
phenomena, he thought of them as in 
some way prefigured already in inani- 
mate matter. The totality of all that is 
and the continuous process of evolu- 
tion culminate in “presence, at the sum- 
mit of the world, of something in the 
same line but higher still, the Omega 
point.” He admitted, however, that the 
genesis of the cosmos is not strictly de- 
termined, since he recognized the free- 
dom of the will. Nor did he deny that 
the laws governing the mind are not 
identical with those of matter. And he 
rejected emphatically the notion that 
his views were akin to pantheism. 

Corte’s presentation is objective. 
Though he seems rather in sympathy 
with Teilhard’s ideas, he includes a 
summary of certain criticisms, also, in- 
deed, of voices favorable to these ideas. 
It is, probably, too early to formulate a 
final opinion on the tenability of Teil- 
hard’s speculations. It cannot be gain- 
said that they are daring and not always 
so well supported by factual evidence 
as “the prophet” assumed. The flight of 
his imagination is often more that of 
the poet than that of the theologian or 
philosopher. To arrive at an appraisal 
of the whole of Teilhard’s ideas, it will 
be necessary to unearth, as it were, the 
ultimate philosophical vision back of 
them. To do this was not the intention 
of Corte. What he wanted to do he has 
done very well, namely, to furnish a pic- 
ture of the man and to outline some of 
his basic conceptions. As an introduc- 
tion to the reading of Teilhard’s works, 
the book will prove eminently helpful. 

RupotF ALLERS 
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Taken at the Flood: The Story of 
Albert D. Lasker, by John Gun- 
ther. 368 pp. Harper. $5. 


LBERT D, Lasker is considered the 
“father of modern advertising.” It 
was Lasker who perceived the apparent- 
ly simple concept that advertising was 
“salesmanship in print.” At a time when 
advertising was in its infancy, Lasker 
provided the leadership that guided ad- 
vertising to a new maturity. In time, he 
grew disillusioned with much of the ad- 
vertising he observed and spent his en- 
ergy in a host of civic, business and per- 
sonal ventures. 

As a biography, this book would not 
be important except for the fact that 
Lasker’s creative genius was present in 
some of the greatest advertising cam- 
paigns of all times. It was Lasker who 
provided Claude C. Hopkins the oppor- 
tunities that made them both famous. 
They inaugurated the coupon-ads (Pal- 
molive); they introduced the stamping 
of fresh fruit (Sunkist); and they per- 
fected the art of testimonial advertising. 
Great campaigns like the Quaker Oats’ 
slogan, “The Grains That Are Shot from 
Guns”; Van Camp’s pork and beans, 
“Try Our Rivals Too”; “Reach for a 
Lucky Instead of a Sweet” are all recog- 
nized as primary chapters in advertising 
history. Lasker originated these adver- 
tisements and many others. He claimed, 
“I invented Irium” and Pepsodent be- 
came a success overnight. 

His other contributions to advertising 
were manifold. Lasker’s drive provided 
a real motivating force in the develop- 
ment of advertising; he developed both 
the hard and soft sell; he pioneered the 
ideas of creative copy and “scientific” 
advertising (testing and sampling). 
Lord and Thomas, under his guidance, 
introduced many technical advertising 
innovations, organized agency training, 
fostered a code of ethics and new stand- 
ards of client-agency relationships. 

John Gunther is most noted for his 
famous series of “Inside” books. Taken 
at the Flood never really tells the “in- 
side story” of Albert D. Lasker. It does, 
however, provide a mosaic of interesting 
anecdotes organized around the varied 
interests which captivated Lasker's im- 
agination—advertising, politics, ship- 
ping, baseball, golf, government, show 
business, Jewish affairs, merchandising, 
public relations, civil liberties, philan- 
thropy, art and especially medical re- 
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search. Taken at the Flood is essen- 
tially a testament of friendship between 
the author and the subject, It is primari- 
ly the story told in awe and admiration 
of how Albert D. Lasker enjoyed and 
earned his fabulous wealth and gave 
birth to one of the most dynamic as- 
pects of modern business. 


Brotuer Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 


Night, by Elie Wiesel. Translated 
by Stella Rodway. 128 pp. Hill 
and Wang. $3. 


FE was A child of twelve in 1941, 
living in the Transylvanian town of 
Sighet with his parents and sisters—in- 
cluding his favorite little sister, Tzipera. 
Moche, a simple man of the village who 
in his wanderings had seen Jewish de- 
partees slaughtered in Poland, could 
find no one in Sighet to believe him. 
But in the spring of 1944, in the time 
of the Passover, the exodus of these 
Hungarian Jews to the camps began. By 
the end of the war, Elie’s father had 
sickened and died in the midst of his 
benumbed people; the rest of Elie’s fam- 
ily went to the crematories. And Elie 
lost his faith. 

Elie and his father, an unemotional 
man of dignity and belief, were togther 
throughout. They co-existed in a world 
of depravity and filth, of terror and 
treachery, of massively engineered ex- 
termination. Elie, in his father’s last 
days, was often tempted to abandon him 
as an intolerable and futile burden. 

Night is the testament of a man who 


ities, 
Elie Wiesel: The simplicity of despair 





is now a reporter at the United Nation 
for one of Israel’s largest newspapex 
and who writes of his ravaged childhood 
with the simplicity of despair. He writes 
of the crazed woman in a cattle cy 
jammed with human freight who keep 
screaming of flames no one has antic. 
pated until the ‘first crematory come 
into view. He writes of the child who, 
when hanged, has the sad face of ap 
angel. He writes as eye witness of these 
events, and his writing, though spare, is 
seldom taut. He writes, indeed, as one 
with no need to strive for effect. In his 
candor he neither disguises his hatred 
of the persecutors nor his knowledge of 
the character deterioration suffered by 
some of the victims. Yet he writes with 
humor, too, and with what may be 
called permissable gentleness. 

It is a pity that Francois Mauriac 
compassionate Preface cannot here be 
reproduced. In it he speaks of the “hor- 
or that is . . . the worst of all to those 
of us who have faith: the death of God 
in the soul of a child who suddenly dis. 
covers absolute evil.” Night, which 
emerges in translation as clear and com- 
pelling prose, has already become a best 
seller in France. This reviewer shares 
M. Mauriac’s conviction that it should 
have as many readers as did The Diary 
of Anne Frank. 





Cuar.es G. Gros 


The Magnolia Jungle, by P. D. East. 


243 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.95. 


bis BE A public liberal in Mississippi 
is closely akin to being pro-UN at 
a convention of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution: it can lead, in 
the current decade, only to loneliness 
and frustration. For P. D. East, editor- 
publisher of the picturesquely-named 
Petal Paper in Petal, Mississippi, it has 
also meant economic hardship and a 
measure of national fame. 

The hulking thirty-nine-year-old East 
fits nobody’s stereotype of the crusading 
journalist. By his own admission he is 
a confused ne’er-do-well who quit his 
job as a railway clerk in 1953 to make 
money as a conformist weekly editor by 
“loving mother and hating sin.” Con- 
forming, however, was against his na- 
ture, and he has compulsively expressed 
himself against everything the Magnolia 
State seems to stand for, especially the 
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racist. Citizens Councils and “Nigger- 
shouting” politicians like “james oh east- 
land,” us East inevitably refers to him. 

The Petal Paper, which now has no 
local advertising and only two or three 
local subscribers, is not even a real news- 
paper: it is chiefly a vehicle for East 
essays, lampooning Mississippi foibles 
with college humor sarcasm that often 
flies over the heads of its dim-witted tar- 
gets. (Probably its most famous item 
was a fake full-page ad reassuring read- 
ers that “you, too, can be SUPERIOR” 
by joining the super-superior glorious 
Citizens Clan—“this wonderful offer 
open to white folk only.”) While he 
now has a modest national circulation, 
East has not grown rich from his liberal 
supporters; he often feels abandoned. 
What he lacks in talent or intellectual 
conviction, however, East makes up in 
courage and compassion. As long as he 
continues to publish, his is a voice of 
healthy sanity amid the screeching and 
chattering of the jungle. 

This autobiography, of course, details 
the soul-searching and conflicts of East 
as editor in a country where the press 
is free only as long as it is solvent. The 
book will serve as an eye-opener to 
those who have listened too closely to 
the claim that average editors are not 
inluenced by advertisers. But even 
more interesting is the half of the book 
which East devotes to his poor back- 
woods upbringing in a state that often 
seems as remote from the rest of Amer- 
ica as Dostoevski’s Russia. If hard times 
are supposed to produce liberals, it is a 
wonder there are so few Mississippians 
like East. 

In all, this is a fascinating account of 
an extraordinary man’s search for justice 
amid excruciating folly, cruelty and ig- 
norance, 

James W. Arnotp 


The Hyphenated Family: An Amer- 
ican Saga, by Hermann Hage- 
dorn. 264 pp. Macmillan. $4.50. 


| WANT ONE of my sons to be an 
American,” announced Anna 
Hagedorn. The pronouncement, made 
as author Hagedorn was about to be- 
gin his formal education, saved him 
from becoming a hyphenated person 
split in his loyalties as his family was 
split in fact. 

The Hyphenated Family, the story of 
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Hermann Hagedorn: The American son 


the tragedy wrought by divided loyalty, 
is written by a man who is able to weigh 
the consequences of his father’s devo- 
tion to his mother and his “fatherland,” 
and able to remember the protagonists 
of the tragedy. 

Hermann Hagedorn’s father had been 
born in Germany to a beautiful, dom- 
inating, thoroughly possessive mother 
and a successful, masterful father who 
died, unfortunately, when his son was 
only thirteen. Charlotte Hagedorn, the 
mother, transferred her devotion to 
this son, and its terrible possessiveness 
crossed the ocean to come with him to 
America. 

Using the Greek concept of tragedy 
to unify and tell his story, Mr. Hage- 
dorn sees his characters as great beings 
possessed of a “fatal fault” which in the 
end is their undoing. That these charac- 
ters are, or were, members of his own 
family heightens the force of the drama. 

This family’s history actually began 
in Germany before that country existed 
as a nation. Later, as one of its mem- 
bers lived in America and amassed a for- 
tune there, the rest lived in Bismarck’s 
new Germany. It was not unnatural that 
the spirit of Abraham Lincoln and that 
of the German man of blood and iron 
should meet in this family with sons on 
both sides of the ocean, That the two 
spirits should be allowed to dissect a 
happy family is indeed unnatural. 

During World War I, and in-his as- 
sociation with Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. 
Hagedorn clarified his own American 
ideals. In the final pages of this book, he 
writes of the results of this clarification 





and of his many years of striving to be- 
come the American his mother hoped 
he would become. This, and the final 
stirring paragraphs, make The Hyphe- 
nated Family interesting reading in 
these particularly troubled times. 
Rosetta Bircu 


Joe Martin: My First Fifty Years 
in Politics, as told to Robert J. 
Donovan. 261 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.95. 


W HEN THE minority members of the 
House of Representatives (86th 
Congress) met on January 6, 1959, to 
elect a leader, many thought the choice 
would once again fall upon Joe Martin, 
a Republican from Massachusetts, who 
had been Speaker of the House in the 
only two Houses which the Republicans 
had controlled since the advent of the 
New Deal. But the minority members 
selected Mr. Halleck of Indiana, much 
to the deeply-felt shock of certain mem- 
bers of the House, including Mr. Mar- 
tin. 

Had the Republican minority not 
made the choice they did, this self-laud- 
atory little story might never have been 
told to Robert J. Donovan, a newspaper- 
man and sympathetic listener, who ed- 
ited the book for presentation to an un- 
awaiting public. 

If length of service in Congress makes 
a politician’s career distinguished, then 
Mr. Martin has had a distinguished ca- 
reer. However, his views go far to ex- 
plain why Republicans regularly have 
so much difficulty in electing a majority 
in either House of Congress. To hail 
Mr. Coolidge as an “excellent” Presi- 
dent or to make the assertion that Mr. 
Hoover would have done a better job 
of getting this country out of the depres- 
sion in 1933 seems to fly straight in the 
face of historical fact and opinion. 

But to hear Mr. Martin tell his story, 
he has always played clean pool. Certain 
ingrates like Mr. Halleck, aided and 
abetted by a complaisant President and 
weak-principled aides, have not. 

His story is that of the small-town 
honest boy who rose to the top of the 
heap by dint of hard work and sheer, 
unadulterated honesty. He was a man 
who knew much and told little; he 
worked while others played. Such is 
the substance of his life and activities: 

Politics is a chancy profession. One 
who has been involved in it for fifty 
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years might be thought to have learned 
that he cannot win all the contests and 
that there is an art to losing gracefully. 
Better men than Joe Martin have not 
learned the workings of this art; so I 
suppose that he can be excused for this 
altogether embarrassing apologia. 
Maurice ADELMAN, Jr. 


King of Rome: A Biography of Na- 
poleon’s Tragic Son, by Andre 
Castelot. Translated by Robert 
Baldick. 396 pp. Harper. $5.95. 


A LETTER written by Chateaubriand 
contains this passage: » ae 
mother gave him the past, his father the 
future.” These words sum up perfectly 
the life of Napoleon’s son by Marie 
Louise. 

As Austria feared a Bonaparte, the 
young Napoleon was made a prisoner in 
Schoenbrunn, was kept there from a 
tender age to mature manhood, and was 
given the title, Francis, Duke of Reich- 
stadt. In France, where Napoleon 
dreamed of him as his successor, he was 
Napoleon II, Emperor of France, but 
he never ruled in France. Reactionary 
Metternich saw to it that he never got 
to France. Not until 1940, exactly a cen- 
tury after Napoleon I was brought back 
from St. Helena, did the Eaglet go to 
France to lie beside the Eagle, and his 
title of Napoleon II, Emperor of France, 
was made ofhcial. 

Metternich planned his education; it 
was simply a process of brainwashing. 
He was made to forget the French con- 
nections; even his father was blotted out 
of his memory as far as that could be 
done. 

Regarding the physical care of his 
body, only the eminent medical doctors 
of Vienna were to watch over his 
health. They toyed with uncertain symp- 
toms and missed the obvious ones which 
even the unskilled in medicine would 
have recognized. The autopsy after his 
untimely death disclosed that he died of 
tuberculosis while nothing of what they 
had diagnosed was found. It is hard not 
to think that the incorrect diagnosis was 
almost deliberate. 

His mother, Marie Louise? She was 
absent all those years, away in Parma. 
Her life there was unwholesome and 
hypocritical. Something of all this final- 
ly came home to the Eaglet, for shortly 


before his death he said, “My birth and 
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my death—that’s the whole of my sto- 
ry.” An intimate friend of the Prince 
is cited as saying “. . . his death is an 
incalculable disaster, as I have often 
mentioned and as the near future will 
show, alas, because we are standing on 
a volcano which he might have well 
been able to control.” 

Robert Baldick renders a fine transla- 
tion of Castelot’s French narrative. It is 
easy to read, interesting and informa- 
tive. One serious criticism must, how- 
ever, be made. There are many details 
which need not have been introduced 
into the story. They do not add to the 
evaluation of the character of Napoleon 
II, and their absence would not detract 
from the merit of the book. Most of 
these details will offend many a reader. 

JoserH Rousi, S.J. 


That Great Lucifer: A Portrait of 
Sir Walter Ralegh, by Margaret 
Irwin. 320 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.50. 


N ELIzABETHAN incarnate, Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh combined more than a 
dozen various careers: soldier, sea dog, 
courtier, Captain of the Queen’s Guard, 
explorer of Guiana, colonizer of North 
America, scientist, poet, historian, ship 
designer, military engineer, literary pa- 
tron and champion of Spenser—yet was 
Ralegh a devoted husband and father 
and, incontrovertibly, in his latter days, 
a man of serene faith. 

Elizabeth was his doing and undoing. 
“She had been his evil genius, holding 
him back from what should have been 
his greatest triumphs,” but without her, 
he would not have been able to start 
the “English Empire of the future be- 
yond the Western Seas.” Although she 
never forgave him for marrying Bess 
Throckmorton, his was not the fate of 
Essex, and Ralegh lived on, the most 
distinguished figure of Elizabeth’s court. 
Together they laughed at her pompous 
advisers and her foolish wooers, flaunt- 
ing “their pride against each other like 
peacocks fanning out their gorgeous 
tails,” enjoying their rapier exchanges 
of dangerous wit “which made fighting 
an artistic pleasure, and their repartees 
an impromptu comedy.” With Eliza- 
beth’s death, the new reign would be 
that of little men whose envy would put 
Ralegh’s head, which the Queen had 
spared, upon the block. 





Ralegh’s trial at the hands of Coke jg 
splendidly reported, and Miss Irwin ar. 
gues that historians do Ralegh an in. 
justice in belittling his magnificent de. 
fence. True, he was fighting for his own 
life, but “the courage that can spontane- 
ously express itself.in poetry at such a 
moment is rare indeed.” And further, 
Ralegh defended his earlier cry to Par- 
liament: “Leave every man free, which 
is the desire of a true Englishman!” 
When, thirteen years later, his head was 
severed, a voice from the crowd shout- 
ed the verdict of history: “We have not 
another such head to be cut off!” 

A jaundiced scanning of That Great 
Lucifer might result in some quarrel 
with Miss Irwin’s extensive inclusions 
of materials relating to an earlier love 
(she is the author of Young Bess and 
Elizabeth, Captive Princess) or to James 
I—inclusions which lose Ralegh in the 
telling. It may prove disconcerting, too, 
that Miss Irwin’s use of time roams 
from Ralegh’s century down through 
succeeding eras and back again. One 
might question introducing the reign of 
James Stuart with a contrast between 
the Victorian and Edwardian Ages, or 
carp at quoting Elizabeth’s description 
of an “underbody of silver and loops,” 
followed by the author’s inconsequen- 
tial comment, “whatever that may have 
been.” But it would be a pity to allow 
any niggling criticism to detract one iota 
from the splendor of That Great Luci- 
fer. 

Indeed, the very “defects” are one 
of the virtues of Miss Irwin’s artistry. 
A man’s life is shaped by the complexi- 
ties of character of his contemporaries; 
a great man continues to live in time aft- 
er his, demise. It is one of Miss Irwin's 
skills that, with none of the ponderous 
techniques of the “scholar,” she synthe- 
sizes the views of Ralegh’s contempo- 
raries with those of later historians and 
biographers even to the most recent 
evaluations of C. V. Wedgwood’s splen- 
did study of the seventeenth century ot 
Catherine Drinker Bowen’s life of Coke. 
What emerges is not only Elizabeth's 
courtier, James’ traitor, Essex’s rival, but 
also the Ralegh of British history, a 
memorable man of all times. For those 
familiar with Margaret Irwin’s style, 
nothing need be said about her imagery, 
poetic eloquence or dramatic force. Hers 
is historical writing at its best. If Ralegh 
himself could have chosen his biogra- 
pher, he would rest content with this 
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brilliant portrayal. In tribute to Mar- 
garet Irwin, the reader of That Great 
Lucifer nay well exclaim: “Ralegh has 
not anotiier such biographer!” 
ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


Peter the Great: Emperor of All Rus- 
sia, by lan Grey. 505 pp. Lippin- 
cott. $7.50. 


ERHAPS NOWHERE else is Peter the 

Great of Russia better immortalized 
than in Pushkin’s classic, The Bronze 
Horseman, and by the statue on the 
banks of the Neva which inspired the 
poet. The immense statue of Peter, 
mounted on a steed seemingly vaulting 
into the air, still stands in the city which 
he built. And as the statue still domi- 
nates the square, so controversy still rag- 
es over the man it so forcefully depicts. 

Ian Grey tells again the story of this 
giant of Russia. His telling is certainly 
not dry history; the book reads more like 
a historical novel. The ingredients were 
ready made. Peter, as all good protago- 
nists, had a psychosis dating from the 
revolt of the streltsi which he witnessed 
as a boy of ten. His ambition to bring 
the Russians out of the rut of the ritual 
and traditional past was Peter’s rough 
but constant romance. His legacy? 
Therein is the controversy: was it great- 
ness emerging, or was it confusion and 
chaos? Whichever side the reader may 
choose, one conclusion cannot be avoid- 
ed: Russia was not the same after Pe- 
ter. No facet of Russian life was un- 
touched by his rough hand: arts, crafts, 
education, arms, religion and diplomacy. 
And in all, Peter’s role was not that of 
tuler reforming by decree, but of active 
artisan, building if necessary on the 
bones of those who perished to achieve 
his dream (Cor nightmare). 

Ian Grey, erstwhile Australian law- 
yer, officer, traveler, historian and cur- 
rently Parliamentarian, apparently be- 
came fascinated by the story of Peter 
during a visit to Leningrad (the Sankt- 
pitirburg of Peter) in 1944. He has 
written well and has tried to make his 
writing objective. However, he leaves 
the impression that Peter’s reforms had 
to come from Peter; that without Peter, 
Russia would not have turned its face 
to the West. In point of fact, there are 
indications in Russian history that dis- 
content with traditional Russian isola- 
tion was simmering among the intellec- 
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tuals, and some reforms would have re- 
sulted without Peter’s violence. 

The eighteenth century is a fascinat- 
ing period of Russian history. lan Grey 
has contributed much to the compre- 
hension of its spirit without descending 
into sometimes far-fetched comparisons 
between that Russia of Peter and the 
tragic fate of the Russians today under 
communism. 

Wa ter C. Jasxrevicz, S.J. 


Charles Sumner and the Coming of 
the Civil War, by David Donald. 
416 pp. Knopf. $6.75. 


HIS IS AN account of the career of 

Charles Sumner until the outbreak 
of that Civil War which, it is just pos- 
sible, might not have been—had Preston 
Brooks not made Sumner a living mar- 
tyr. 

Born at the tail of the Boston gentry, 
heir to the bend sinistered escutcheon 
of an old New England family, one of 
the most supremely literate graduates of 
Harvard, a legal scholar without peer in 
Massachusetts, an accomplished _ling- 
uist, at familiar ease in the highest so- 
ciety of England, beloved friend of 
Longfellows and Danas, he was one of 
the most radical politicians of his time, 
and has been accurately called the most 
objectionable figure in American _his- 
tory. 

He sincerely wondered what it was 
that could possibly be thought objec- 
tionable in his attack on Preston Brooks’ 









cousin, Senator Butler, on South Caro- 
lina, on the South and on slavery. To 
this man of the great world—brilliant, 
cultivated, traveled—the Southern gen- 
try was scarce better than a band of ruf- 
fians; proud South Carolina, a culturally 
depressed area; and the South, simply 
a morally degraded land, prostitute to 
her Peculiar Institution. He said so in 
quotable orations that could only have 
been written by a man of the highest 
culture, by a philosophic legist of wide 
attainment. 

The South was furious, but even after 
poor Mr. Brooks had broken his cane, 
her fury was merely undeniable, to be 
bravely refaced by Sumner, but never 
to be comprehended. This emphatic 
failure was the great vice of Sumner’s 
character, the reason for his failure to 
rise from eminence to greatness. 

Mr. Donald, quoting Gide in transla- 
tion, states: “It is the part of wisdom to 
ask not why, but how things happen.” 
Unfortunately, descriptions of efforts, 
howsoever carefully made, are of little 
satisfaction unless they lead to the com- 
prehension of cause. Adherence to this 
stultifying belief is the defect that keeps 
Mr. Donald—an industrious and meri- 
torious scholar, often an interesting writ- 
er—out of the ranks of great biographers. 
Historical figures are—in their various 
degrees—forces; always in some degree, 
mental or moral forces, and the biogra- 
pher who merely records, confuses, as 
Mr. Donald confuses, the functions of 
a judge and an expert witness. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 
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Iilustration trom “Charies Sumner and the Coming of the Civil War” 


Representative Brooks’ reply to Senator Sumner’s antislavery speech, May, 1856 
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1. THE AMERICAN HERITAGE PICTURE 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
text by Bruce Catton 


Takes full advantage of modern research and 
printing techniques to present in words and hun- 
dreds of rare pictures, a comprehensive visual 
record of the Civil War. Battles, generals, maps, 
equipment, soldiers of both sides—all in an al- 
most unbelievably lavish format. $19.95 


2. PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 


edited by Neville Braybrooke 


A well-known English Catholic writer brings to- 
gether a tasteful Christmas anthology that evokes 
the Yuletide spirit as it has been expressed in all 
ages of Christian literature. Includes several 
hitherto unpublished pieces by outstanding writ- 
ers. Well illustrated. $4.75 


3. THE SNAKE HAS ALL THE LINES 
by Jean Kerr 


Brand new collection of uproarious footnotes to 
the human comedy in the wonderful style of the 
author of that runaway best seller, Please Don’t 
Eat the Daisies. ||lustrated. 


4. AMERICAN LITERARY FORMS 
edited by William Van O’Connor 


The five splendid volumes in this distinguished 
set can be used collectively for a comprehensive 
study of American literature from the colonial 
reriod to the present. An impressive and valuable 
gift. Set includes: Drama by Alan S. Downer; 
Short Novels by R. P. Blackmur; Short Story by 
Ray B. West; Literary Essays by Lewis Leary; and 
Poetry by Karl Shapiro. $22.50 per set. 


5. CATHOLICS IN CONVERSATION 
by Donald McDonald 


Stimulating interviews based on _ tape-recorded 
conversations between journalist/columnist Mc- 
Donald and 17 leading American Catholic au- 
thors, scholars, lay leaders, artists and thinkers, 
including John Cogley, J. F. Powers, Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, Walter Kerr, Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
Msgr. John Tracy Ellis. Different, outspoken and 
rewarding. $3 
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6. NO LITTLE THING 
by Elizabeth Anne Cooper 

This gripping and adult first novel of a priest's 
fall from grace and his consequent struggle back 
to grace against the most trying circumstances 
was named the winner of Doubleday’s $5,000 
Catholic fiction contest. A new writer of ability 
and maturity makes her appearance in the Cath- 
olic literary field. $3.95 


7. REVOLUTION AND PAPACY 
by E. E. Y. Hales 


Superb historical exposition of the Church’s strug- 
gle against the secular powers during the chaotic 
period following the French Revolution. By the 
author of Pio Nono and The Catholic Church in 
the Modern World. 


8. THE CHRIST CHILD IN FLANDERS 
by Felix Timmermans 

The author of the famous The Perfect Joy of St. 

Francis re-tells the story of Christ’s birth from 

the Annunciation through the flight into Egypt 

as it might have occurred in a medieval Flemish 

setting. Pen and ink drawings by the —_ 


9. THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE by Etienne Gilson 


Authoritative study of Augustine’s thought by a 
brilliant philosopher and scholar. $7.50 


10. WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 

by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
“Catholic reflections on the American Proposition” 
by America’s foremost Catholic theologian—a 
timely and extremely important book. $5.00 


11. CONFEDERATE CHAPLAIN: The War 
Journal of Father James B. Sheeran 
edited by Joseph Durkin, S.J. 


The day-to-day journal kept by a priest attached 
to the 14th Louisiana Regiment of Stonewall 
Jackson's Corps of the Confederate Army. A re- 
vealing and unique look at the daily life of the 
Confederate soldier and a remarkable and strong- 
willed priest. $3.50 


_ Don't wait 


Do your Christmas shopping early, right from this 
page. There are good books here for every budget. 
For real spenders there is even one that costs 
$100.00—there’s also one for just $2.95. 


Whatever you want to spend, though, be assured 
that any book here will make a welcome gift, one 
that will be remembered for a long time to come. 
We will ship your order immediately, or, if you 
specify, we will hold it to mail to arrive just be. 
fore Christmas, with gift card enclosed 


And don’t forget yourself, either. If nobody ever 
seems to give you the books you really want for 
Christmas, here’s your chance to remedy the sit- 
uation. We wish you good shopping! 


YO a aS AS PS le STS oS AP BS eS eS 


12. THE DAY CHRIST WAS BORN 

by Jim Bishop 
The story of the first Christmas superbly told by 
the author of The Day Christ Died. Magnificently 
illustrated with full-color reproductions of art 
masterpieces and with pages of photographs of 
Jerusalem today. $3.50 


13. GO TO HEAVEN! 


by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
The way to heaven and the “fact of hell’ seen 
by Bishop Sheen in an illuminating and profound- 
ly inspirational adventure of the spirit. $4.50 


14. LADIES HOME JOURNAL COOK- 
BOOK edited by Carol Truax 


Hundreds of basic as well as many new recipies 
with clear and tested directions for outstanding 
results. Lavish format, 150 color pictures, 728 
pages, cross reference index. Pre-Christmas price 
(until January 1) $4.95 
After January 1 price will be $5.95. 


15. MURDER PREFERRED 

by Agatha Christie 
In a single volume, three complete mysteries, each 
a major Christie work, brisk in plot, deft in char 
acterization, and with an unflagging course of 
suspense leading . to a surprise ending: 
Patriotic Murders; Murder in Retrospect; and A 
Murder Is Announced. $4.95 


16. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
DESSERT COOK BOOK 

Imaginative, delightful, delicious—colorful _ for 

mat, eye-tempting illustrations, clear directions 

to a whole battery of delicious desserts. An ex 


cellent and inexpensive gift for any won 


17. TOURIST IN AFRICA 
by Evelyn Waugh 


An unorthodox, witty, and perceptive account of 
modern Africa and its many peoples as one 0 
the world’s great writers saw it all on a recent 
journey. : $3.75 
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til it’s too late... 


18. A CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
CHURCH AND STATE 


by Professor Jerome G. Kerwin 


A leading political scientist is the author of this 
clear, readable and frank study of the Church's 
view on the problems arising from the relation- 
ship of Church and State, especially as these 
have presented themselves in the American de- 
mocracy. Much-needed and timely. $3.50 


19. TIMES THREE 

by Phyllis McGinley 
With a foreword by W. H. Auden, 300 selected 
poems from three productive decades in the life 
of a gifted Catholic writer. The poems represent 
the whole range of her deft, delightful, wise and 
wonderful art. Included are seventy new poems 


written since the famous The Love Letters of 
Phyllis McGinley. $5.00 


20. STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER 


The table of contents of this collection of forty- 
six stories from the past ten years of The New 
Yorker reads like a roll call of the important 
young writers who have dominated the past dec- 
ade—Tennessee Williams, Angus Wilson, Saul 
Bellow, Vladimir Nabokov, Philip Roth, Roald 
Dahl, J. D. Salinger, Mary McCarthy, to name but 
a few. Adult. $7.50 


21. THE new COLUMBIA-VIKING 
DESK ENCYLOPEDIA 


edited at Columbia University 
Thoroughly revised and up-dated, this new edition 
of what many consider to be the best one-volume 
reference book available contains maximum up- 
to-date coverage in minimum space—not a dic- 
tionary but a compact encyclopedia. 1152 pages. 
Illustrated. Thumb-indexed. 


22. DISPUTED QUESTIONS 
by Thomas Merton 


The topics discussed are: The Pasternak Affair; 
Christianity and Totalitarianism; The Power and 
Meaning of Love; The Ascetic Doctrine of St. John 
of the Cross; The Primitive Carmelite Ideal, A 
Philosophy of Solitude; Two Aspects of Sacred 
Art; St. Bernard—and more. A penetrating and 
stimulating book by the famed author of The 
Seven Storey Mountain. $3.95 


23. CHRIST IN RUSSSIA 


by Helen Iswolsky 


Brief, free-flowing story of the beginning and 
development of the Church in Russia up to the 
present day. Full of knowledge, sympathy and 
faith, it moves the reader to a profound admira- 
tion for this little known area of rn 
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24. CHRISTMAS EVERY CHRISTMAS 
by Hubert Dunphy, O.F.M. 


Based on the Gospels, this book of reading on the 
Christmas season prepares the reader for a truer 
and deeper appreciation of Christmas. $2.75 


25. THE CONVERSION OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
by Romano Guardini 


A celebrated Catholic theologian and spiritual 
writer comments on and interprets the Confes- 
sions in a brilliant analysis of one of the most 
famous autobiographies of all time. By the au- 
thor of The Lord. 


26. IMMIGRANT SAINT: 


The Life of Mother Cabrini 
by Pietro Di Donato 
First-rate biography of a remarkable woman. 


Ocrosper-Novemssr, 1960 


27. MORALS AND MAN 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Brilliant treatment of the moral dilemmas facing 
modern man in his personal relationships, his 
work, and in his social structures. Incisive in his 
diagnoses, yet practical and persuasive in his 
solutions, Father Vann demonstrates again his 
unusual gift for making relevant to our times 
the timeless principles of theology and philoso- 
phy. Revised edition. $3.50 


28. THE PAPAL PRINCES 


by Glenn D. Kittler 
An absorbing and highly instructive history of 
the Sacred College of Cardinals. $4.95 


29. THE PSALMS IN MODERN LIFE 
by Sister Cecilia, O.S.B. 


The author of Companion to the Missal writes this 
enriching study of the psalms, bringing out their 
meaning for the modern Christian. $3.95 


30. ST. VINCENT DE PAUL by Leonard 
von Matt and Louis Cognet 
In the same superb series of pictorial biographies 
that includes St. Pius X, St. Francis of Assisi and 
others, this handsome new book celebrates the 
three-hundredth anniversary of a great Saint’s 
death. The series is celebrated for its expert 
blending of unusual photographs and well-select- 
ed text to capture the spirit as well as the facts 
of a great life. 180 photographs. $7.00 


31. WOMEN IN WONDERLAND 
by Dorothy Dohen 

Readable and sane discussion of the problems 

and challenges confronting the American Catholic 

woman. The author meets with unusual success 

in presenting the psychological, sociological and 

religious perspectives in the life of the single 

woman, the married, the divorced, and the “a86 
4.50 





THE VATICAN 
by Jerome Corcopino 
(No. 32) 
$100.00 


One of the most beautiful and majestic 
publications of the last decade. The vol- 
ume is monumental in size and some of 
the two-page color plates measure 24 by 
17 inches and their effect is overwhelm- 
ing. Through 242 pages of text and pic- 
tures, the fortunate reader is conducted 
on a private tour through the complex of 
Vatican buildings, and he is often able to 
see that which no actual visitor has access 
to. Great works of art and architecture are 
revealed as well as private chambers and 
sumptuous halls and gardens. Text by a 
member of the French Academy. A match- 
less lifetime gift. 














THE ALL-PURPOSE GIFT 


Send a Thomas More Gift Book Certificate. 
Issued in any amount of $3.00 or more. 
Lets your friends choose the book they 
really want for Christmas—just tell us to 
whom, how much, and how to sign the spe- 
cial announcement card, your name and 
address. 











From “Don’t wait until it’s too late . 
lt 223 &4 3 & 2. 2. aes 


33. TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 
by Harper Lee 

This is the outstanding first novel of the year, 
and in the opinion of most critics, of many years. 
The story of a little girl’s coming to awareness 
in a small southern town in the ‘Thirties. There is 
story as well as character. Refreshingiy fine fic- 
tion. Adult. $3.95 


34. ROME FOR OURSELVES 
by Aubrey Menen 

A lavish book that will not disappoint the most 
particular lover of fine books. The price is a 
substantial $15.00 but a bargain at that. Aubrey 
Menen’s witty and informed text on the beauties 
of Rome past and present, and its people and 
life is just part of the bargain—41 color plates, 
and 110 in crisp black-and-white round out a 
truly beautiful gift volume that will not be for- 
gotten. $15.00 


35. WAITING FOR CHRIST 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


The third in the popular Knox-Cox series: Mon- 
signor Knox’s superbly clear translation of the 
Messianic prophecies with an equally clear com- 
mentary by Father Cox accompanying on the 
opposite pages. Brings new and deep, significant 
understanding of the Old Testament. $3.50 
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THE THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 
210 West Madison Street ° 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Payment enclosed 
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If member, Thomas More Book Club No. 


19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 
(For gift orders use separate sheet; be sure to tell 
us how to sign the gift card for enclosure) 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City Zone ___. State 








Charge my account [] 


(add 10¢ postage for first book, 5¢ for each additional book) 
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Stop Pushing } 


by Dan ‘Herr 


ND Now Ir can be told. Uncle Dan’s 

law of magazines, that’s what: all 
magazines come in pairs (America and 
Commonweal, McCall's and _ Ladies 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier's) and when one lucky 
member of the pair makes great progress 
the other declines. Best, but certainly 
not only, current example is Harper's, 
which has steadily improved as Atlantic 
Monthly has become dull and unin- 
spired. 

If you have finally realized the need 
for more meaning in your life, the SaSo 
Company has the answer: “Lustrous 
baked enamel finish signs made of .016 
aluminum.” It seems to me that every 
home and office would be gayer with a 
few SaSo signs tastefully displayed. 
Among my favorites of the signs avail- 
able are: “Always Ready,” “Sunshine 
Scatterers,” “Trusted, Tried, True,” 
“Overcomers,” “Busy Bees,” “Shining 
Lights,” “God’s Echoes,” “Faithful Fol- 
lowers” and “Willing Workers.” Of 
course, you will mention this column 
when ordering. 

Just when I was beginning to despair 
of our permanently-delayed adolescent 
college students ever rising above panty- 
raids and similar intellectual antics, the 
Negro students of the South with their 
courageous sit-in demonstrations have 
proved that the generation is not hope- 
lessly feckless. It may even be possible 
that other students will try to demon- 
strate that they are committed to some- 
thing more than a tranquilized, parasiti- 
cal existence. 

If it’s status you're looking for, the 
rules are simple: don’t carry money with 
you—not even traveler’s checks; always 
be late for appointments; have your sec- 
retary make your phone calls and don’t 
come on the line for at least ninety sec- 
onds; never accept a phone call until 
the switchboard operator has adminis- 
tered a security check; and entertain 
business friends at breakfast, never at 
luncheon. 


Which reminds me that Sheed and 
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Ward is unique in many ways, not the 
least in being the only publisher in all 
of New York State which doesn’t re- 
quire a caller to expose his innermost 
secrets before being allowed to com- 
mune with a member of the staff. If 
you are looking for a rare and wonder- 
ful experience, just call Sheed and 
Ward, sit back and enjoy life as it 
should be lived. 

For real philosophy, I look to Chang- 
ing Times, the Kiplinger magazine, and 
I am never disappointed. No one will 
ever know the profound effect on one 
of this recent “Chat with the Editor”: 
“A poor hermit may lead a nice life by 
philosophical standards, but he’d lead a 
more useful life if he had a bathroom 
and a typewriter. Money floats many a 
good effort. It spurs social improve- 
ments. It can even be an aid in the 
realm of the spirit. Such realms are not 
separate and apart from what is called 
the ‘materialistic.’ They are all parts of 
one, blended, merged. Meditate upon 
that. Think of money as a means to 
good ends, and don’t ever think of it as 
low. And that’s our nickel’s worth.” 

Never was the time more opportune 
to recall Mark Twain’s warning: “Octo- 
ber—This is one of the peculiarly dan- 
gerous months to speculate in stock. The 
others are July, January, September, 
April, November, May, March, June, 
December, August and February.” 


suppose the future always looks 

brighter than the immediate past, 
but from all reports the new Broadway 
season can’t help but be better than 
what we have just muddled through. I 
didn’t see the flops, only the shows 
praised by the critics and loved by the 
public. If you must seek culture and en- 
tertainment, go back to Monopoly— 
that’s my advice. The Best Man is mild- 
ly amusing but you've seen the same 
sort of thing before, no better, no worse, 
in State of the Union and Born Yester- 
day. Five Finger Exercise is a dull and 
pretentious play about dull and shallow 






people, despite the New York Critic’s 
Award. It’s almost as bad as Tea and 
Sympathy which should give you some 
idea of what I’ve suffered to keep you 
informed. 

The Sound of Music is treacle plus a 
charming, if slightly reminiscent, score. 
Fiorello has a good story and one or two 
above-average songs. Nostalgia is the 
secret of its success. Toys in the Attic 
is the same old Freudian stew. No one 
can put this sort of thing together more 
expertly than Lillian Hellman but I 
wish she could find something better 
to do with her talents. Jackie Gleason 
makes Take Me Along, a musical ver- 
sion of Eugene O’Neill’s Ah! Wilder- 
ness, seem better than it really is. Even 
without a top score, it’s the most enjoy- 
able musical of the year and a revela- 
tion if, like me, you have developed an 
allergy to Gleason through his television 
appearances. 

I had always thought that Ethel Mer- 
man could make any musical in which 
she starred worthwhile, which proves 
what a boob I am. Bye Bye Birdie—well, 
by this time you get the idea. Only a 
highly-trained Macy’s comparison shop- 
per could determine whether the state 
of the novel or the drama is the more 
deplorable. 

One show which is an exception to 
this gentle reproof is The Miracle 
Worker, a fairly effective recounting of 
the life of Helen Keller and Annie Sul- 
livan, translated into superb theater by 
the magnificent acting of Anne Ban- 
croft and Patty Duke. But if you 
thought that we have risen above the 
old sport of visiting asylums to find 
amusement by baiting the mentally ill, 
don’t expose yourself to the experience 
of listening to hyenas in the audience 
roar with delight as Annie Sullivan 
struggles to subdue the pitiably spoiled 
young Helen Keller. It’s enough to send 
you out to the desert for a long, long 
stretch. 


M* CANDIDATE for the most humble 
title of the year: Some of My Very 
Best, by Jim Bishop. At first look, you 
might think such a title smacked of con- 
ceit, but you can appreciate the humility 
implications when you have read some 
of Mr. Bishop's very best. Only a truly 
humble man would so publicly admit 
his limitations. 

No column would be complete with 


(Continued on page 95) 
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No Little Thing, by Elizabeth Anne 


Cooper. 360 pp. Doubleday. 


$3.95 


OME two years ago, Doubleday an- 
S nounced a contest in the field of 
Catholic writing, with three $5,000 priz- 
es for the best novel, the best biography 
or autobiography and the best work of 
general non-fiction. In the first category, 
140 manuscripts were submitted in the 
United States. From those entries, the 
judges — Monsignor John S. Kennedy, 
Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., John 
]. Delaney and Dan Herr—selected No 
Little Thing by Elizabeth Anne Cooper 
for the prize. It is the author's first 
novel, though her work has previously 
appeared in several magazines. 

Miss Cooper’s book is a first-rate and 
memorable addition to that most ill-de- 
fined of all literary genres, the “Catholic 
novel.” Although it gets off to a rather 
slow start, it picks up magnificently as 
it goes along and becomes toward the 
end one of those books which it is lit- 
erally impossible to put down. The writ- 
ing is, for the most part, on a high level 
and shows a remarkable gift for allusion 
and evocation, 

The story which Miss Cooper has 
chosen to tell is certain to cause some 
eyebrow-raising. There may even be 
those who will insist that such a thing 
could not happen, and that, assuming it 
did, it should not be mentioned. Father 
Michael Mundy is honestly convinced 
that his sole interest in the hard-boiled, 
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rather down-at-heels night-club singer, 
Laura Dunne, lies only in bringing her 
back to the Church which she long ago 
abandoned. But things take an unex- 
pected turn. After an evening at her 
apartment and several jiggers of Irish 
whiskey, he finds himself the next morn- 
ing climbing out of her bed; some weeks 
later, Laura tells him that she is going 
to have his child. Michael, convinced 
that he is utterly damned for what he 
is doing, abandons the priesthood, takes 
Laura off with him, and becomes a fa- 
ther to the little girl, Nina. The story 
of his tortuous road back is too long to 
tell here, and besides, the reader should 
enjoy his own suspense; but it should be 
said that it is done with superb insight 
into the ways of the spiritual life. 

The two main characters are excel- 
lently drawn, except for the fact that 
Laura is two different people—one in 
the first half of the book, and another in 
the second. (Miss Cooper attempts to 
account for this fact, but her explana- 
tion, at least to my mind, is unconvinc- 
ing.) Nina, the child, is very well done 
—not always an easy thing for the writ- 
er of adult fiction. The other dramatis 
personae are mainly stock—especially 
old Monsignor Hale, the bitter agnostic 
Uncle Leo and Father Valerian, who 
ultimately brings Michael back. But 
this should not detract from credit due 
to a book which handles, with marvel- 
ous delicacy and tact, a most unusual 
and difficult theme, and does it, more- 
over, with a mastery that many a more 
experienced novelist might envy. 

Cuares A. FECHER 


The Luck of Ginger Coffey, by Brian 
Moore. 243 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4. 


_- wHo KNow Brian Moore's 
earlier novels, The Lonely Passion 
of Judith Hearne and The Feast of Lu- 
percal, will find that they are in familiar 
country in this, his third novel. For here 
again is the typical Moore protagonist: 
the lonely, maladjusted dreamer; the 
misfit beaten by a society in which he 
cannot find his place; the strangely 
naive innocent, unwilling or unable to 
come to terms with the demands of a 


real world. The author has changed his 
setting from his native Belfast to his 
adopted Montreal; and his “hero” is nei- 
ther a frustrated spinster nor an emo- 
tionally immature bachelor, but a mar- 
ried man with a _ fourteen-year-old 
daughter; yet the over-all theme is the 
same as in the earlier books, and, as al- 
ways, the novelist handles it with con- 
summate skill and artistry. 

Ginger Coffey, christened James 
Francis, is a Dubliner who has come, 
with his wife and child, to Canada to 
make his fortune in a brave new world; 
but no world has room for its Ginger 
Coffeys, no world can meet the demands 
he places upon it. Essentially selfish, al- 
most brutish, without scruple or con- 
science, Ginger is at the same time a 
strangely likeable figure, pathetically 
childlike in many respects, almost ludi- 
crous in his desire to love and be loved. 
That Mr. Moore succeeds in making us 
like this man is the hallmark of a major 
talent. 

Moore has a marvelous eye for the 
commonplaces of life and in particular 
for the shabby, the down-at-heel, the ec- 
centric, the ridiculous. He writes with 
perceptive sureness of the lives of those 
who are on the fringe of society; and he 
has a genuine flair for descriptive pass- 
ages which sum up for us in a few 
words a Y.M.C.A. bedroom, a working 
men’s lunchroom, a seedy tavern, a win- 
ter street scene, a run-down apartment 
building. And he is, of course, a bold 
and competent constructor of a story 
line, although some will object to the 
rather contrived happy ending in The 
Luck of Ginger Coffey. 

Where Brian Moore fails, it seems to 
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this reviewer, is in the lack—so appar- 
ent in all his novels—of a consistent 
point of view. This has nothing to do, 
really, with morality or the lack of it; 
it simply suggests that the author, like 
his characters, is adrift in a sea of un- 
certainty. What does life mean to Mr. 
Moore? But this does not detract from 
his absolutely magnificent gifts as a 
craftsman, nor from his almost frighten- 
ing ability to portray with agonizing suc- 
cess the lonely man trapped in a world 
of disillusion and lack of understanding. 
Ginger Coffey, for example, is worthy 
to stand beside Willy Loman as a sym- 
bol of modern mediocrity, not tragic but 
pathetic. He sums up failure rather than 
triumph. 
STEPHEN P. Ryan 


Mortlake, by Griffin Taylor. 378 pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $4.50. 


A PERVERSE canon of modern fiction 
writing decrees that the title be as 
obscure as possible. Griffin Taylor would 
appear to have broken this foolish rule 
by calling his novel after his hero. But 
Mr. Taylor has done a good bit of rum- 
maging around in the attic corners of 
history and literature. Some rummaging 
on the part of this reviewer in the attic 
corners of his own memory brought to 
light that “Mortlake” was the village 
home of Dr. John Dee, alchemist, quack 
and astrologer to Elizabeth I. He sought 
the philosopher’s stone. Mortlake is sym- 
bolically doing the same thing in his 
search for “commitment to values,” and 
so, without an unlikely coincidence, Mr. 
Taylor should get the prize for the 
most obscurely allusive title of the year. 

Titular allusions aside, Mr. Taylor 
has written a thriller with a message— 
complete with murders, spies and 
breathless chases on skiis. Mortlake, a 
young Englishman employed by an 
English lumber company run by un- 
English Babbitts, is sent to a lumber 
camp on the Finnish-Russian border just 
before the Russo-Finnish War of 1939. 
A cad and snob, he buys supposedly 
pornographic pictures, has casual sexual 
adventures and sneers at the stolid 
Finns. By the end of the story, he has 
tracked down a villainous Russian spy 
and murderer, has temporarily won and 
ultimately lost a Finnish girl with the 
constancy and morals of a she-wolf, and 
has unaccountably chucked his job in 
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order to “commit himself to values deep- 
er than the traditions by which he has 
lived,” as the perceptively original dust 
jacket puts it. He has become a Finn- 
glishman. 

Mr. Taylor writes well technically, 
with good imagery and a fanciful turn 
of phrase. Mortlake abounds in interest- 
ing asides on Finnish mores, baths and 
lumber camps, and while the book 
moves slowly because of these excur- 
sions into Finnish lore, these asides 
have the merit of supporting a plot es- 
sentially as weak as a wet noodle. 

At the beginning of Chapter Five, 
Mr. Taylor startlingly departs from 
straight narrative to play with a free as- 
sociation and stream of consciousness 
reminiscent of a blend of Joyce and 
Thurber. This technique lasts but one 
chapter, to reappear briefly later. Mean- 
ing is hidden in multilingual puns and 
obscure allusions to Shakespeare, herald- 
ry and nursery rhymes. Those fascinated 
by language trickery will delight in such 
lines as “Fors de force majeure all con- 
tracts to contain a clause to foreclose 
four claws.” Caveat: unless the first four 
chapters are read carefully, Chapter 
Five is meaningless. 

For all his linguistic acrobatics and 
detailed knowledge of his locale, Mr. 
Taylor failed to convince me of the 
reality of his hero, whose message wants 
decoding. In spite of the pretentious 
rubbish on the dust jacket Cwho writes 
such stuff?), it is never clear to what 
values Mortlake has committed himself, 
or whether or not that commitment in- 
cludes abjuration of his puerile predilec- 
tion for pornography. Dr. Dee wasted 
his time trying to turn base metals into 
gold, and I fear that Mr. Taylor has 
done the same thing trying to turn sap- 
piness into sapience. 

Josepu V. Witcox 


The Inquisitors, by Jerzy Andrze- 
jewski. Translated by Konrad Sy- 
rop. 159 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


pegs HIDDEN behind the anonymity 
of “an old Spanish chronicle,” this 
Warsaw novelist presents a most un- 
comfortably straightforward _ historical 
fiction of the “terrifying” fifteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish Inquisition. 

The towering, black-habited figure of 
Father Tomas de Torquemada, Chief 
Inquisitor, paces powerfully through 





this story as the grand protagonist. His 
solitary goal is to uproot heresy and eyjj 
—by whatever means—for “truth must 
prevail.” Love, pity, fear, prudence—al] 
have no place “in matters of defense of 
the faith.” According to Torquemada, 
the sword must force salvation on those 
too weak to help themselves. However, 
his singleness of purpose is completely 
reversed in a restrained but powerful 
death scene. With his last gasp he de- 
nounces the “system” and all it stands 
for, both good and evil. He goes down 
blubbering and cursing, a victim of the 
“totalitarian system” he himself created 
and extended. 

The author’s artistic talent gradually 
comes to light as the reader comes to 
realize that the Chief Inquisitor effec- 
tively personifies the “system” itself and 
his own alter ego, a fearful fellow monk, 
Diego, reflects the opposite of all the 
fear and inhumanity that Torquemada 
represents. 

At first Diego condemns the horrors 
of the Inquisitor’s executions, but in a 
strange midnight showdown of princi- 
ples, he cowers and finally succumbs to 
Torquemada’s arguments. Later, even 
as the Chief Inquisitor’s executive sec- 
retary, Diego continues to have boxing 
bouts within his conscience, still uncer- 
tain of his acceptance of his master’s 
reign of terrible righteousness. 

Diego’s inner struggle keeps on full- 
tilt right up to the book’s last sentence, 
when, by slapping the dead face of Tor 
quemada, he rejects his shaky allegiance 
to the Inquisition. 

In the last chapter, while the Chief 
Inquisitor has a revealing tete-a+tete 
with the Devil, the reader confirms the 
suspicion he has had all along: this is a 
gigantic political allegory of totalitarian- 
ism: on one side, the all-or-nothing sys- 
tem of the Spanish Inquisition; on the 
other side, Marxist communism. 

Although the style and plot are sim 
ple and fascinating, there is an under 
current of superficiality. Action is neg- 
ligible while the dialects of the “sys 
tems” take center stage. As ambitious 
and awesome as the writer’s intentions 
may be, I think he has fallen short of 
his goal by trying to concentrate too 
much within only 159 pages. 

After the book’s first few jibes at the 
official Church, the reader will see that 
it is obvious on which side of the In 
quisition controversy the author stands. 

. Joun D. KicHrTiincer 
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Vinnie Williams: Georgia hill people 


Walk Egypt, by Vinnie Williams. 
308 pp. Viking Press. $4.50. 


id CrawForp, foolishly named by 
foolish parents, becomes at thirteen 
the only responsible member of a nota- 
bly harebrained family. Her father has 
been sordidly murdered as a_ conse- 
quence of his own silliness; her mother 
teeters on the edge of insanity. There 
are two children younger than Toy. 
These are hill people of the Georgia 
mountains, and to support them Toy 
takes over management of the water mill 
built by her Welsh great-grandfather 
sixty years before. Embittered by the 
circumstances of her father’s death and 
by the burden thrown so early and so 
heavily on her own shoulders, the child 
turns hard and distant—the sour anti- 
thesis of a toy. 

She makes the mill pay but, seeming- 
ly, at the price of her womanhood, even 
of her very soul. She is a strange duck 
in her own pond—the single unbeliever 
among a community of loudly quacking 
faithful. Miss Williams’ book traces 
Toy’s life from the time of her loss of 
belief until she regains it. Roughly the 
lat twenty pages of Walk Egypt deal 
with Toy’s conversion. The clear testi- 
mony that Miss Williams’ talent is un- 
usual is that she makes the conversion 
convincing. 

Yet it is a conversion that needs to be 
looked at twice. To understand it, we 
Should look twice at Miss Williams’ 
whole body of work. It seems pertinent 
that she has a feeling for the earth—its 
seasons, its textures, its trees and vines, 
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its creatures. So passionate is this feel- 
ing that it is at once exciting and ex- 
hausting to a reader. Rooms and indoor 
places are curiously unreal in Miss Wil- 
liams’ work, as though the author never 
turns anything to them but her back. 
To her, it is the raw earth that lives, the 
wild earth that is unutterably lovable. 
This, then, is probably why Toy’s con- 
version has a strange ring. For Toy does 
not come into an orthodox fold. Instead, 
as if she had been a cold, rigid candle, 
holding herself apart from the earth, she 
simply suddenly melts, her being flow- 
ing back into the earth. She gives in to 
her own suffering and takes on that of 
others; she regains, as it were, her un- 
protesting, non-rational rhythm with 
the physical earth. If we do not mistake 
it, this is more nearly pantheism than 
the faith of the orthodox. Yet, having 
stood off and seen Miss Williams clear- 
ly on this point, we should not omit to 
add that she is a fine writer. Her work 
is clean and witty, delicate and strong. 
ExizaBETH HEsTER 


The Ballad of Peckham Rye, by Mu- 
riel Spark. 160 pp. Lippincott. 
$3.75. 


URIEL SPARK is the latest in a line 
of British novelists who have suc- 
cessfully exploited the comic vein—in 
the great contemporary tradition of Eve- 
lyn Waugh, Kingsley Amis, Ivy Comp- 
ton-Burnett and Joyce Cary. With a 
subtlety of which American novelists 
seem congenitally incapable, these writ- 
ers harken back to the old tradition of 
the medieval morality, and blend, in a 
highly effective combination, elements 
of the grotesque and the farcical with 
an indictment of society and its sins. 
Not the least effective of Miss Spark’s 
narrative tricks is her skill in holding us, 
the readers, in a state of suspension (not 
suspense), by which we are never quite 
sure as to just how seriously we should 
react to what she has to say. When 
Dougal Douglas, the canny Scot, comes 
to Peckham Rye (a London suburb) to 
take a post as human relations expert 
for a manufacturing company, things 
really begin to happen: marriages are 
disturbed, engagements broken, illicit 
affairs brought to an end, plant morale 
completely undermined and the whole 
community plunged into a state of nerv- 
ous tension. And who is Dougal Doug- 


las? The Devil? The Devil’s emissary? 
The voice of conscience? Or simply a 
meddlesome young man, with a pen- 
chant for stirring up trouble? We never 
realy know. 

The novelist gives us an interesting 
and penetrating insight into the work- 
ings of the British welfare state, into the 
contemporary problems of the “teddy 
boy” (the English juvenile delinquent), 
into the strangely widespread lack of in- 
terest in spiritual values among the Brit- 
ish and into the manners and mores of 
middle-class suburbia. And with it all, 
she stands aloof from her subject; never 
intruding a personal point of view, she 
makes us form our own judgments. 

With a rare gift for reproducing the 
contemporary idiom, Miss Spark is a far 
more reliable commentator on the Brit- 
ish scene than the misnamed “angry 
young men”; behind the comic mask 
lurks the grim, macabre face of modern 
civilization. The Ballad of Peckham Rye 
is more than a mere “funny” book; it has 
something of importance to tell us. Styl- 
istically impeccable, it is a sheer delight 
to read and should win for its author a 
wide public, many of whom will be 
moved to look for her earlier novels: 
Memento Mori, Robinson and The 
Comforters. Lovers of the early Waugh, 
the Waugh of Vile Bodies and A Hand- 
ful of Dust, will find Miss Spark irresist- 
ible, and some will recognize in her a 
superior talent because she lacks Mr. 
Waugh’s affectation and his frequently 
annoying dogmatism. This book is ab- 
solutely first rate. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 
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Now and at the Hour, by Robert 


Cormier. 189 pp. Coward Mc- 
Cann. $3. 


, LE BLANC was an ordinary man, 
and he died an ordinary death, He 
had been a New England factory work- 
er who only toward the end of his life 
was able to own a (mortgaged) house 
and a car. He loved his wife and tol- 
erated her fears and complaints. He re- 
joiced and sorrowed over his five chil- 
dren with affectionate anxiety. His 
pleasures were simple and adequate for 
him—listening to the ball game on the 
radio, going out for ice cream on a sum- 
mer evening, stopping off for a beer 
with the boys on the way home from 
the shop. He went to Mass every Sun- 
day, confessed his sins (in French) once 
a month and regretted that he could not 
achieve as close a personal relationship 
with the Deity as his wife Ellie seemed 
to. Alph was this ordinary man, who 
first accepted the idea that his working 
days were over and, finally, as the can- 
cer grew in him and the pain and weak- 
ness increased, realized that he would 
never leave his house, his room, his bed. 

Now and at the Hour is a description 
of the last few weeks of Alph’s life and 
of how he and his family faced the fact 
of his death. Such a theme could be 
unbearably maudlin. It is to Robert 
Cormier’s great credit that his presenta- 
tion is so compassionate that without 
distorting the ordinary, average dimen- 
sion of his characters, he nevertheless 
sees them in heroic terms. As the non- 
essentials drop away from Alph’s life— 
his work, his associates, his amusements, 
the pleasures of food and drink and sex 
—as his very physical life disintegrates, 
Alph concentrates his whole will on a 
final gift to his family: he wants to 
spare them the awareness that he knows 
he is going to die. He denies himself 
the comfort of revealing to them his fear 
and anguish. In love for his wife and 
children, he isolates himself from them. 
His last temptation is to seek their com- 
fort. Only to the strange young priest 
who comes to hear his final confession 
does he reveal a little of his terror, and, 
simple man that he is, he gratefully ac- 
cepts advice that other men might have 
rejected as platitudinous. 

Robert Cormier is a native New Eng- 
lander—a newspaperman, a writer of 
radio commercials, magazine articles, 
short stories. He is a long way in back- 
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ground from the French pilot, Antoine 
de St. Exupery. Yet the vision of life and 
death seen by both men is strikingly 
similar. Robert Cormier sent me back 
to St. Exupery’s reflections as he flew 
over Arras in near danger of death: 
Man does not die. Man imagines that it 
is death he fears; but what he fears is the 
unforeseen, the explosion. What man fears 
is himself, not death. There is no death 
when you meet death. When the body sinks 
into death, the essence of man is revealed. 
Man is a knot, a web, a mesh into which 
relationships are tied. Only those relation- 
ships matter. The body is an old crock that 
nobody will miss. I have never known a 
man to think of himself when dying. 
Never. 
One hopes that Robert Cormier will 
not stop with this first novel. 
GENEVIEVE CASEY 


The Christening Party, by Francis 
Steegmuller. 213 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.75. 


T HIS BOOK is an example of the rather 
tenuous reminiscences of childhood 
familiar to readers of The New Yorker. 
The plot is of the slightest; the value 
lies entirely in the insight into adult 
emotions and actions as seen by the ob- 
servant child. The child’s naivete gives 
the reader a comfortable feeling of 
acuteness, as if he alone can relish the 
true flavor of what the child reports. 
The christening party takes place in 
second-generation Irish circles in Con- 
necticut at the turn of the century. This 
event brings together two sides of the 
family: the lace-curtain Irish side boast- 
ing in its ranks a probate judge, a bish- 








op and two nuns, and the humble 
German side which includes several fac. 
tory hands, a circus band player and a 
speculator who struck it rich in Cal. 
fornia. How these people react to each 
other and how the child reacts to them 
forms the basis of the story. 

Francis Steegmuller does a good job 
of creating the atmosphere of a family 
gathering. The humor of the situation 
is never overworked, but it is the domi- 
nant quality of the book. Its complete 
naturalness comes from the genial en- 
joyment by relatives who seldom see 
each other, of each other’s peculiarities 
and of their common memories. 

While it is not what one would call 
a Catholic novel, since it has no philo- 
sophical or spiritual significance at all, 
and is not concerned with Catholics as 
such, it would be difficult to imagine} | 
these people in anything but a Catholic § 
setting. When the infant cries, one off | 
the guests remarks, “She has the lungs : 
of a Franciscan in Lent.” It may be thatf 
only initiates will understand this par | 
ticular point, but the book is by nof ; 
means too esoteric for general appeal. 

Orca M. PErErson 
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a 
Dragon’s Wine, by Borden Deal. 
256 pp. Scribners. $3.95. 


Screg ARE two epigraphs on the title \ 
page: one is from the Bible and pro « 
vides the source of the title. The other ; 
is from Carl Jung: “Ultimately, even t 
individual life is at the same time the} s 
eternal life of the species. . . .” The} p 
reason for the first epigraph is not evi 




























Borden Deal: L’il Abner plays Macbeth 
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dent; the reason for the second epigraph 
becomes all too obvious. 

The story takes place in a small, iso- 
lated, feudal region of the South called 
Duncan’s Bottom. An ambitious young 
man named Homer Greaves has been 
told by the local soothsayer that he will 
become the Squire of Duncan’s Bottom. 
Bud Tate is promised that his son will 
someday succeed as Squire. Homer and 
his wife Kate murder the old Squire by 
pushing him into a sawmill. Kate, over- 
come with remorse, has nightmares and 
says things like, “who would have 
thought that the old man had so much 
blood in him.” She ultimately commits 
suicide, and the old soothsayer tells 
Homer that he need fear nothing until 
the woods move. . . . (To find out what 
happened, consult Macbeth, Act V.) 
Aside from the clue given in the name 
Duncan’s Bottom and the all-too obvi- 
ous parallels to Macbeth, the novel per- 
sists in confusing the issue by introduc- 
ing such post-Shakespearean devices as 
the Symbolic Animal (a white pig) 
and the Young Wife in Heat (called 
“Daughter” by her understanding 
spouse) along with gargantuan sex 
scenes between Homer and Kate which 
are supposed to be mythic, too, I guess, 
but somehow come through looking like 
Lil Abner in Stereovision. 

Added to all these clever problems 
which Deal expects the reader to unrav- 
el-where are we now, in Yoknapataw- 
pha County or in medieval Scotland?— 
there is this murky, pseudo-Joycean 
style, which descends into attempts at 
pathos as well as mythos. 

Eucene McNamara 
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This Sporting Life, by David Storey. 
243 pp. Macmillan. $3.95. 


M® Storey, who is twenty-seven and 
obviously depressed, easily quali- 
fies for Britain’s Angry Young Men’s 
Club with this hatchet job on profession- 
al rugby football. It is a brutal first nov- 
el, relentlessly intent on depicting its 
characters as animals and, in this at 
least, enormously successful. Storey is 
a rare combination of writer-painter-ath- 
lete; he thus combines sensitivity with 
experience to bring alive a sports story 
with all the bitter realism of a war novel. 

The story is simple enough: Arthur 
Machin is a burly lathe operator sal- 
vaged from the oblivion of the prole- 
tariat by his football talents. He be- 
comes a Hero, at least in his own city— 
the local Sam Huff. But the same tal- 
ents that bring him athletic glory, a 
kind of cheerful bestiality, are decisive 
handicaps for what he wants most: the 
love of a moody young widow who 
needs security, subtlety, tenderness. He 
destroys her, without ever really know- 
ing why, and returns to the quickly 
passing glory and exploitation of the 
football field. 

In summary, perhaps, it sounds good. 
But a good deal of wordage is devoted 
to exploring the iniquity of the “sport- 
ing life,” and there are crowds of minor 
characters who come and go with little 
apparent purpose. Several plot lines, de- 
veloped carefully early in the book, are 
casually dropped. Much of the muck- 
raking will be incomprehensible to any- 
one unfamiliar with rugby and the way 
it is organized. And most exasperating 
of all, the dialogue is working-class Brit- 
ish mixed with athletic slang. It is often 
like trying to understand a conversation 
between the Yorkshire equivalents of 
Dizzy Dean and Yogi Berra. 

The quality of the writing is erratic, 
sometimes sounding like Spillane (“I 
looked in her eyes and saw BED writ- 
ten in each one”) or an old John Gar- 
field movie (e.g., the scene where the 
hero tells off his disillusioned, old-fash- 
ioned parents: “Where have your ideals 
got you”). And descriptions of brutali- 
ty, orgy, perversion, even when lucid, 
can be dull. 

But with his well-wrought love story, 
the author is frequently moving, com- 
passionate, true. He captures a relation- 
ship between two genuine people, a 
meaningful, almost classic, masculine- 


feminine attraction and repulsion. This, 
and not the football expose, could well 
be the heart of the forthcoming J. Ar- 
thur Rank film production, and doubt- 
less won the judges who gave it the 
Macmillan Fiction Award for 1960. 
James W. ARNOLD 


The Trial Begins, by Abram Teriz. 
Translated by Max Hayward. 128 
pp. Pantheon. $2.95. 


HIS SHORT, macabre tale about the 

restless intellect of modern Russia 
is more than just another book “sneaked” 
out of Russia, hopefully tagging along 
in the parade led by Pasternak’s Doctor 
Zhivago. By and of itself, this work of 
the pseudonymous Abram Tertz is cred- 
itable art. 

His story is realistically complex, com- 
bining the full-bodied human feeling of 
traditional Russian literature and the 
naked realism of the West. In the man- 
ner of the angry young men, the author 
exposes the ungainly truths of the So- 
viet system. His uninhibited satire per- 
forates the Red way of life. Because of 
the apparent topsy-turvy sequence of 
highly imaginary stream-of-thought 
flashes, the story line is, happily, not 
tiresomely easy. The author himself is 
narrator but gives ample room for his 
characters to express their public and 
private thoughts and impressions. It is 
done forcefully and convincingly. 

The time of this philosophical fable 
is during the last days of Stalin; the trial 
mentioned in the title centers around 
the restive, intellectually curious young- 
er generation. Before the bench of this 
mock trial comes the accused, non-con- 
formist Seryozha, the too thoughtful son 
of a high government legal official. He 
is convicted for questioning the justice 
of modern communism and for plan- 
ning a world-wide revolution, dominat- 
ed, curiously enough, by neither the 
Reds nor the West. 

In a shattering satire, Seryozha’s own 
father, Globov, the Public Prosecutor, 
is put to shame by the arrest of his revo- 
lutionary son. Dedicated to the “Glor- 
ious Aim” by which everything else is 
measured, Comrade Globov’s one-way 
logic goes like this: “The aim sanctifies 
the means.” The satire expands by his 
shame in the face of his unfaithful 
wife’s abortion. Could this be a way of 
showing how communism is being pub- 
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licly ridiculed by the public it is sup- 
posed to dominate? 

The unnamed author completes the 
brilliantly ridiculous picture with such 
real characters as a hair-splitting egg- 
head attorney, a vain divorcee who 
won't “mar” her beauty with childbear- 
ing, a Red flag-waving grandma who 
saw much wrong but still “believed.” 
The substance of these characters is 
drawn from a vibratingly lively imagi- 
nation. They take distinctive shape in 
a close-cropped, precise prose. Here cred- 
it is due to author as well as translator. 

Brevity is a virtue, not a fault, of this 
book. It is not incomplete because Tertz 
does not try to do too much in only 
128 pages. His story has no conclusion 
and plot is certainly secondary to the 
theme: today’s Russian intellect is be- 
ginning to grow restless under commu- 
nism and the trial of totalitarianism is 
just starting. 

Joun D. KicHTLINGER 


The Last Temptation of Christ, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 506 pp. Si- 
mon and Schuster. $6. 


ba READERS of Mr. Kazantzakis will 
not be surprised or too amazed 
that the old devil has done it again: “it” 
being his usual prolonged wrestling with 
received history to its betterment and 
distortion. 

This time, the old master has plunged 
into the New Testament and has come 
up with his wildest imagination soaked 
with laughs and shocking blasphemies. 
Readers who have gone to Robert 
Graves, Sholem Asch, Vardis Fisher (Cor 
even George Sylvester Viereck) for 
their rewritten history will come here 
to Mr. K. for this truly wild novel. Oth- 
ers had best be warned away, for Mr. 
K. is in no mood for anything but the 
sensational. Here are wild tirades on 
liberty in a sensibility of the French 
Revolution, wild attacks on religion as 
understood in the filter of Greek wine, 
wild shifts in narrative techniques. But 
—wild. 

A page-by-page refutation of the non- 
sense and deliberate perversion of his- 
tory would require volumes. Every piece 
of foolishness perpetrated by two cen- 
turies of Scripture scholars is here given 
a rehearing in a wild jimble-jamble of 
Mr. K.’s own making. 


The basic “shocker” of Christ not dy- 
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ing on the cross is not a new or original 
idea. Having Judas do the betrayal at 
the behest of Jesus is also old. This idea 
has floated about the Gospel story for 
years in Europe. Mr. K.’s intention, no 
doubt, was to make Christ more a Man. 
So, we are treated to ideas of liberty, 
freedom and all so-called “liberal” ideas 
in the most distorted forms. Here are, in 
the voices of the Apostles, the voices of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Comte and such 
men. These tired, silly voices are made 
to be heard in the Palestine of Christ's 
time. And do not think for a moment 
that some of this is not very comical, 
because it is! 

Mr. K. lived a dedicated life seeking 
liberty, personal and political. He is 
dead now, but he left some books still 
to be translated. About this one we shall 
have to disagree with the blurb when it 
insists that this is an important book. 
Let’s say, rather, that Mr. K. was a fair- 
ly good writer who may have written 
an important book, but this book is sure- 
ly not the one. His mind was fairly well 
displayed in the book-length poem, The 
Odyssey, published a year or so ago; 
The Last Temptation of Christ, how- 
ever, is not worth the ballyhoo or the 
money it costs. 


Rosert Fioop, C.S.B. 


The Lady from Toledo, by Fray An- 
gelico Chavez. 165 pp. Academy 
Guild Press. $3.95. 


I N A BOOK somewhat misleadingly de- 
scribed on the jacket as a novel, Fray 
Angelico Chavez has filled with fiction 
the interstices of facts to be found in his 
numerous historical books and mono- 
graphs. The romantic ring of part and 
chapter titles betrays also the relation- 
ship of this volume to the poetry for 
which, perhaps, Father Chavez is most 
widely known. 

The Prelude and Postlude enclose 
three parts: “The High Sheriff's Daugh- 
ter,” “The Padre and the Slave” and 
“Kingdom's End.” The first of these is 
composed of loosely connected anecdotes 
of family history related for the most 
part by the elderly Dona Ana to her 
adolescent invalid niece and usually re- 
told by the author in indirect discourse. 
As she speaks, Dona Ana from time to 
time hints at her pious envy of the sen- 
ior branch of the family, represented by 
Maria, for its possession of the treasured 
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little statue of the Blessed Virgin which 
was brought from Toledo by one of the 
first families to settle in New Spain, 
The Virgin herself, as promised in the 
Prelude, acts only at moments of height 
ened need. This, no doubt, is as it 
should be, but it leaves her somewhat 
disassociated from the lives of the peo 
ple about her. Her first vital participa 
tion in the story comes at the end o 
Part One. 

In Part Two, horizons widen, with 
the coming and going of missionaries 
and the prophetic thirst for martyrdom 
on the part of various among them, par 
ticularly the young Father Trujillo, who 
later figures in the Revolt of the Pueb 
los in 1680. The slow progress of Chris 
tianity in a too-often romanticized pagan 
culture is convincingly revealed, pre 
paring the reader for the extremes of 
martyrdom and reversion to paganism 
that transpire when the great test comes. 
In the third part of the book, the trial 
takes place with results that are known 
to history. 

Given the settings, the times and the 
suggested characters of The Lady from 
Toledo, one might expect from the pen 
of an experienced author a_ tightly 
reined novel that escapes, by sheer dint 
of discipline, the sensationalism com 
mon to the ordinary western or histor 
cal tale. What one finds is a curious 
ly static and unintegrated series of nar 
ratives about puppets who never for ! 
moment give any illusion of reality. 
This is more a set of notes, as it wert, 
for the great novel that perhaps thi 
writer—or some other—may somedaj 
produce. 

Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 
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AClergyman’s Daughter, by George 
Orwell. 320 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.75. 


NE\\ EDITION of a long out-of-print 

book by a favorite author is usually 
greeted with warm sounds of praise and 
remembrance, but the reissue of an Or- 
well book is heralded by the sound of 
thousands of throats being cleared in 
prelude to long and satisfying argu- 
ments. few writers in our time have 
been able to combine so successfully the 
technique of the storyteller with the 
probing curiosity of the philosopher. 

Fully the first third of A Clergyman’s 
Daughter is a detailed account of one 
day in the life of Dorothy Hare, the 
spinster daughter of an Anglican cler- 
gyman. She is his unpaid curate and 
cook; she it is who fends off creditors 
and worries about the crumbling 
church; she delivers the parish maga- 
zine and messages of consolation; she 
composes historical pageants for the 
children’s class and makes the necessary 
costumes. It is a wearying, wearing life 
and one that makes the Catholic reader 
realize the absence of sacramental help, 
for Dorothy feels the emptiness of her 
life, and she is assailed with doubts 
(perfectly legitimate ones, of course); 
she adds to her abased state by nearly 
constant denials and penances to punish 
herself for her doubts. 

It all proves too much and Dorothy 
suddenly blacks out; when she comes to 
a week or so later, she is in London and 
has lost her memory. Here, sans mem- 
ory, she is submitted to a series of down- 
and-out situations: begging, picking 
hops, sleeping in Trafalgar Square, 
teaching in a dreadful school. These 
episodes have the clarity, the calculated 
exaggeration and the vitality of a Pieter 
Brueghel painting. The episode in the 
school is wonderful: Dorothy introduces 
the study of Shakespeare, and the par- 
ents promptly rebel, declaring, “We 
don’t send our daughters to school to 
have ideas put into their heads.” 

Finally, Dorothy recovers her mem- 
ory but finds that she has lost her faith: 
the world suddenly appears meaning- 
less. At the same time, she is presented 
the choice of returning to her dreadful 
life of drudgery as a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter or of accepting the proposal of an 
honorable marriage to a warm and af- 
fluent old rascal. 

I feel that it yet remains to determine 
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whether Orwell’s most famous work, 
1984, is a cry of despair or a text-for-dis- 
cussion; the resolution of A, Clergyman’s 
Daughter puts this book in the same am- 
biguous context. But the power and in- 
tensity of Orwell is—in this work as in 
his others—unquestioned. 
Fatton Evans 


The Child Buyer, by John Hersey. 
258 pp. Knopf. $4. 


"S CIENCE Is one thing,” wrote Thom- 
as Love Peacock in the character 
of Dr. Opimian, “and wisdom is anoth- 
er. If you look at the results which sci- 
ence has brought in its train, you will 
find them to consist almost wholly of 
elements of mischief . . . I almost think 
it is the destiny of science to extermi- 
nate the human race.” 

John Hersey’s new novel comes al- 
most a hundred years after Dr. Opimi- 
an, and Peacock’s grim suggestion is 
partially fulfilled as his “March of 
Mind” has advanced from explosions in 
coal mines to Hiroshima and beyond. 
Science is still one thing and wisdom is 
still another, and it is this very point 
that Mr. Hersey shows us in The Child 
Buyer, a macabre and frightening satiric 
fantasy in the form of hearings before 
a State Senate Committee. 

Mr. Hersey’s fine reportorial sense, 
demonstrated in Hiroshima, is well 
adapted to his technique here; like Pea- 
cock, he lets each character reveal him- 
self through his own language. Incre- 
dulity at the horrid central idea of the 
plot—the apotheosis of a corporate im- 
age—gives way to an unwilling suspen- 
sion of disbelief as Mr. Hersey skillfully 
develops his plot through the testimony 
of each character. 

The plot involves a committee inves- 
tigation of the efforts of one Wissey 
Jones of United Lymphomilloid Cor- 
poration to purchase Barry Rudd, a ten- 
year-old genius with a Johnsonian vo- 
cabulary. Jones corrupts, bribes or ca- 
joles teachers, parents and the boy him- 
self, to the end that finally the boy 
may “worship U. Lympho by offering 
up to her solutions of incredibly difficult 
problems relating to the Mystery.” 

Mr. Hersey intends, I suppose, a cen- 
tral satire directed against the notion 
that a child is a machine, capable of sci- 
entific perfection, and hence against 
educational “crash programs” having no 


relation to human needs. His satire is 
Swiftian and savage: practically all the 
principal characters are yahoos. The 
child’s mother is a boor and slattern with 
a veneer of culture; the father, a grasp- 
ing vulgarian; teachers, greedy for mon- 
ey or degrees. One of the senators is 
feeble-minded and another a_ bush- 
league McCarthy; the counsel is a badg- 
ering pettifogger; practically everybody 
is a hypocrite. The genesis of this acrid 
satire is found not only in Swift but in 
Orwell, Huxley and Dickens. 

Fortunately, the harshness is relieved 
by the kicks and cuffs administered to 
the foolish notions which pass for edu- 
cational ideas among the educationists. 
Mr. Hersey improves his shining novel- 
istic hour with satirical swipes at the 
fuzzy combination of stupidity, arro- 
gance and wrong-headedness_ which 
comprises the kit of the educational tink- 
ers. Sean Cleary, a director of guidance, 
has “met the State requirements in vo- 
cational guidance by holding a job as 
stamp-press operator in the Northeast- 
ern States Bottle Cap Corporation,” and 
Millicent P. Henley, the State Super- 
visor of Exceptional Children, includes 
hodge-podge in her exceptions the re- 
tarded, deaf, dumb, clubfooted and gift- 
ed. That such absurd persons exist and 
abound I can take oath and testify; Mr. 
Hersey has caught them as they live. 

The Child Buyer is a careful and eco- 
nomical novel which ought to prod the 
thought processes of those who can 
think. It is marred by excessive bitter- 
ness and by the fact that no ten-year-old 
boy, genius or not, could possibly talk 
the way that boy talks. 

JosepH V. Witcox 
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The Company She Keeps, by Mary 
McCarthy. 304 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.50. 


M* BOOKSHELF is loaded (a good 
word in many respects) with 
Mary McCarthy’s works: her collection 
of short stories, The Company She 
Keeps, published in 1942, begins the 
set, which goes on to Cast a Cold Eye, 
a volume of short stories, and novels 
(The Oasis and Groves of Academe). It 
ends with the critically much maligned 
Memories of a Catholic Girlhood, pub- 
lished three years ago and still referred 
to in terms customarily reserved for po- 
litical apostates or ladies fallen into low 
estate. 

Eighteen years after its first appear- 
ance, The Company She Keeps has 
been reissued. The original, rather 
pointless Foreword has been eliminated, 
but otherwise the book is untouched. 
Time has been as kind as the publishers 
to these six stories, which deal autobio- 
graphically with the elusive, childish- 
womanish, rebellious, egocentric, self- 
dramatizing, observant and _ sensitive 
“Margaret Sergeant.” They are still as 
cute, as touching, still as capable of 
wholly engaging the reader’s attention 
and sympathy, and they still contain 
some of the best writing anywhere ex- 
posed to the public eye. 

But the stories, after all this time and 
after the additional information that 
Memories has provided, have now a 
new dimension; added to my admiration 
of their faultless cleverness, I find I 
have a new emotion about them which 
no doubt would horrify Miss McCarthy 
—compassion, or what the Greeks called 
storge, the affectionate love of a parent 
for a child. After the experience of 
Memories, the reader understands Meg 
Sergeant well, understands her blind 
search for reassurance at any price, her 
intense need of self-recognition which 
leads from job to job, from left-wing po- 
litical berths to the compartments of 
middle-class social scorn, from one man’s 
bed to another’s, from the confessional 
to the psychiatrist's couch. The lapsed 
Catholic in Mary McCarthy, the little 
apostate who “just lost her faith” one 
day out of a _ twelve-year-old’s desire 
“to get myself recognized at whatever 
price,” is not a subject for official mourn- 
ing or prayers by the faithful because 
she disowns any seriousness in her de- 
cision and sees it only as the first in a 
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long line of dramatic acts to make her- 
self noticed. “If I could not win fame 
by goodness I was ready to do it by bad- 
ness,” she tells us in her essay on her 
convent life. In the scorching light of 
her self-knowledge, she would no doubt 
see her return to the faith as a last, tired 
drama, enacted only after interest in her 
defection has died away. And the critic 
who reads her fascinating memoirs and 
stories wonders further if all of it— 
turn, turn back and perhaps turn again 
—is not just the self-conscious artist 
seeking subject-matter. 

No story Mary McCarthy has written 
explains her as well as “Cruel and Bar- 
barous Treatment,” the first story in this 
re-issue. Here she achieves a certain 
anonymity as well as universality by call- 
ing her characters The Young Man, The 
Husband and The Young Divorcee or 
The Woman with a Secret. We follow 
the comico-tragic figure of a woman 
whose passion for acting rather than liv- 
ing ruins a marriage and a love affair. 
Life to her can only be lived in stage 
terms, and her existence is only bear- 
able if it can be projected as tableaux 
in which she plays the main part. The 
successful completion of one tableau 
necessitates its breaking up into the 
next, no matter how disastrous the dis- 
assembly. 

So Mary McCarthy has been as hon- 
est with her public as it is possible for 
a writer to be: she has, in all these sto- 
ries, bared the soul of a believer who 
got bored with the role and changed 
parts often in the middle of the play. 

Doris GruMBACH 





Mary McCarthy: A believer who got bored 


Corporation Wife, 
Gaskin. 
$4.50. 


by Catherine 
356 pp. Doubleday, 


~- William Dean Howells’ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham, published at 
the end of the nineteenth century, ou 
industrial civilization has witnessed a 
parallel flow of “business” novels. From 
Howells on, the villains of these modern 
tragedies have been big, mindless, soul- 
less business, hovering, like Apollo in 
the Oresteia, over the helpless, pathetic 
humans caught in its incorporeal clutch. 
es. The novel of “character” has made 
only slow headway against the trend to 
business novels because in our time real- 
ity requires that character be projected 
only to its ultimate defeat by social fore. 
es. 

All of this is a circumlocutional intro 
duction to yet another corporation novel 
—this one combining the effects of big 
business on an assorted group of human 
beings with a sociological study in fic 
tional terms of a small American town 
and its disruption by the intrusion of a 
foreign element, industry. 

Amtec, an octopus of an American 
corporation, moves its research center 
into Burnhall Falls, absorbing in one en- 
compassing gesture a small, indigenous 
shellac industry, all the inhabitants of 
both high and low degree and—what is 
worst of all—all the old-fashioned, un- 
ambitious dreams of the natives of the 
town. Burnhall Falls as it was is lost; 
into it moves huge construction gangs 
to build the plant and all-alike modem 
houses for its personnel. The educated 
new people follow closely and move ag: 
gressively into the social, economic and 
educational leadership of the town. 

The early pages of the novel are seen 
mainly through the eyes of the old in 
habitants, until the day that Jeannie 
Talbot, most popular and beloved of the 
town’s teen-agers, is brutally raped by 
two drunken members of a construction 
gang. The focus then shifts to the wom 
en who are the book’s collective hero 
ines: to Laura Peters, the wife of a di 
rector of Amtec, a frustrated, misplaced, 
would-be actress, to Sally Redmond, the 
deeply religious Catholic wife of Protes 
tant Tom, who burns with a desire 10 
write a novel, to Harriet Dexter whose 
husband is absorbed into Amtec along 
with his shellac company. Each of the 
women puts up a brave struggle against 
corporation-wife conformity; each has 4 
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brief vision of a freer existence; each, 
true to the tradition of this genre of 
novel, goes down to personal defeat. 

The progress of Corporation Wife is 
predictable, but since Miss Gaskin is a 
born and skilled storyteller, one still 
wants to stay with her to be there for 
the end. She seeks for insights no deeper 
than those which will serve her story’s 
immediate effect, and yet she achieves a 
believable, light-weight story, in which 
once again the Big Bad Business Wolf 
reduces the fragile human spirit to pa- 
thetic and ineluctable servitude. 

Doris GRuMBACH 


House of Five Talents, by Louis 
Auchincloss. 369 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4. 


 preete MAGAZINES regularly pub- 
lish the memoirs of grand ladies of 
society—replete with comments, barbed 
or genteel, on the elegant social life of 
bygone days. Louis Auchincloss has 
produced a fictional version of this type 
of literature in the memoirs of Miss Au- 
gusta Millinder. Spanning the years 
from the 1890's to the 1940's, the story 
records the history of four generations 
of the family whose wealth was founded 
by Julius Millinder, now disrespectfully 
called “the old pirate” by his eminently 
respectful descendants. 

As an adolescent, Gussie was hope- 
lessly overshadowed by her beautiful 
sister Cora; yet she found herself, 
through her passion for the novels of 
Ouida, an intimate of Mrs. Bell, old- 
guard social leader who had snubbed 
Mrs. Millinder. After Cora had married 
a French prince (to maintain the pace 
set by her cousin’s marriage to an Eng- 
lish earl), plain and plump Augusta re- 
ceived the one proposal of her life from 
Lancey Bell, but knowing the match had 
been planned by his mother on her 
deathbed, she broke the engagement. 
For some years afterwards, Augusta act- 
ed as her mother’s companion on art col- 
lecting expeditions; following her moth- 
er's death, she settled down to her nat- 
ural career of wealthy maiden aunt, 
keeping a watchful eye on favorite 
nephews and recalcitrant cousins as she 
advanced to a majestic old age. 

House of Five Talents is expertly 
written, full of brief but incisive charac- 
ter studies of the Millinder connections, 
and not without dry humor. As a piece 
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of social history, it contrasts the flam- 
boyant way of life of the millionaires of 
the turn of the century—who built rep- 
licas of European castles at Newport— 
with the understated habits of their 
present-day descendants, who conceal 
Cadillac motors in the Fords they drive 
to the offices of the family’s charitable 
foundations, and pay public relations 
men to identify their family name with 
“public responsibility” as they plan po- 
litical careers. 
MarcuerirE GALLAGHER 


The Black Book, by Lawrence Dur- 
rell. 250 pp. Dutton. $4.95. 


N°’ THAT Mr, Durrell’s “Alexandria 
Quartet” has found a popular as 
well as a critical audience, the hunt is 
on to rediscover whatever anyone may 
have missed of his earlier work. Should 
you have overlooked The Black Book 
in 1936, no matter how much you may 
appreciate Justine, et al., you may safe- 
ly and with justice neglect it once again. 

The Black Book comes well presented 
by an exceptionally earnest publisher's 
blurb, an excerpt from.a T. S. Eliot 
mash note, a violently defensive intro- 
duction by Gerald Sykes, and a narcis- 
sistic preface by the author. All agree 
that here was a book by England’s first 
angry young man, that the style is sen- 
sual and that although “it is only a sav- 
age charcoal sketch of spiritual and sex- 
ual etiolation” (rough, that is), it prom- 
ises something more. 

I find it terribly adolescent, meretri- 
cious, prurient. To mix a few metaphors, 
the author was shooting at gnats with a 


cannon, writing dirty words on bath- 
room walls and shouting from the high 
diving board, “Hey, everybody, look at 


The most interesting question raised 
by the book is what is it about. I would 
not know. Faint clues and indirections 
place it in a run-down London hotel 
and people it with sensualists, hypo- 
chondriacs, gigolos, assorted eccentrics 
and garrulous failures. There are many 
references to sexual acts, bodily func- 
tions and parts of the anatomy hitherto 
not found particularly interesting, but 
herein catalogued if not actually cele- 
brated. There are violet-hued passages 
of a vaguely poetic sort apostrophizing 
vaguely poetic sentiments. There is a 
formlessness of plot rendered even more 
mystifying by the disjunctions, non-se- 
quiturs and recondite allusions of a very 
mannered style. The whole is all very 
artsy-craftsy, very show-offish. But it 
has no point and it isn’t about anything. 

If Durrell is right—“Books should 
be built of one’s tissue or not at all. 
The struggle is not to record experience 
but to record oneself’—the problem of 
meaning is somewhat clarified in that 
the author, rather than communicating, 
is seen simply as running off at the 
mouth. Perhaps he had in mind a handy 
place for sitting down and catching up 
stray sentences such as this: “That is a 
fragment of the tender id of this book; 
the secretive plasm of Gregory tangled 
in his own egoismus; tangled in the 
green lace of the writing.” It’s precious 
and precocious in diction and phrasing, 
but it really says very little. 

Then, again, perhaps he saw his book 
as a Hyde Park rostrum from which he 
could deliver himself of such as this: 
“We are a generation enwombed. A 
Still-birth. Like blind puppies, we are 
seeking the way back to the womb, we 
are trying to wipe away the knowledge 
of our still-birth, by a new, a more glor- 
ious, more pristine event.” Again, that’s 
authentic pre-beatnik talk, but it has 
very little meaning. 

The narrator, like Durrell, got away 
from London to a Grecian isle before 
he could begin to write. Perhaps that is 
a meaning, for England is damned by 
both men as narrow, convention-ridden, 
lifeless. But inasmuch as the lush and 
gaudy people, plots and phrases of this 
book are all without meaning, one won- 
ders if the trip was really necessary. 

James G. Murray 
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The Second Life of Captain Con- 
treras, by Torcuato Luca de Tena. 
Translated by Barnaby Conrad. 
216 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


NE OF THE most talked-about mod- 

ern novels in Spain has now been 

translated into English, and comes as a 

refreshing change from the realistic-sex- 
ualistic genre so common of late. 

The hero of this book is a seven- 
teenth-century soldier of fortune who 
claims to have remained in a state of sus- 
pended animation for 300 years. He re- 
turns to life when grave-diggers, en- 
gaged in moving bodies from an old 
cemetery in Toledo to a newer one, dis- 
cover that one corpse is not only well- 
preserved, but breathing! The resulting 
publicity encourages Dr. Yuste, the phy- 
sician attending Contreras’ “reawaken- 
ing,” to enlist the help of an unscrupu- 
lous journalist, Antonio Cornejo, in or- 
der to exploit this “scientific miracle.” 

During the first six months of the 
Captain’s second life, Dr. Yuste con- 
tinues his experiments on suspended 
animation, and Cornejo, while releasing 
favorable press notices about the Cap- 
tain, attempts to educate his pupil in 
twentieth-century customs and man- 
ners. As Contreras poetically says (Cin 
seventeenth-century style), “my grave 
is separated from my cradle by three 
centuries,” and at times the gap is in- 
finite. In many of his reactions, Con- 
treras is still a child, but in others there 
is only a reiteration of the deepfelt, pe- 
culiarly Spanish belief in the dignity of 
man. Among the latter reactions is the 
delightful episode of the Captain’s lec- 
ture on the “prostitution of modern art” 
in the famed Prado Museum. Recount- 
ing it later to a friend, Contreras ex- 
plained that after living in the age of 
the immortals of Spanish art, he now 
stood “before canvases spawned by the 
devil . . . messy blobs and splotches, un- 
formed masses, geometry by schizophre- 
nics .. .” And this he couldn’t take! 

At first fascinated by the tremendous 
advances of modern life, the Captain 
also discovers meanness, lies and mis- 
placed values so great that they begin to 
overshadow his delight in modern tech- 
nology. He also begins to suspect that 
man is “a prisoner of technique, re- 
duced to being the instrument, not the 
master of his own works.” Tired and 
discouraged, Contreras wearies of atom- 
ic-age living, and longs for seventeenth- 
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century peace and quiet. With money 
left from the advance sale of his corpse 
to an American university, he purchases 
a farm near Toledo, there to spend his 
days of re-creating the happier past. 
When his first love, Paca, refuses to 
take him seriously, he turns to Sylvia, 
a very different kind of girl. Cornejo, 
however, has no intention of letting his 
prize pupil retire and attempts to break 
up the marriage, but in so doing brings 
about the Captain’s death and his own 
arrest for murder, bribery and forgery. 

The translation is excellent; the Cap- 
tain, whether fake or real, is Spanish to 
the core; and the author’s satire and per- 
ception combine to make this a truly 
memorable novel. 

Genevieve H. LENNon 


The Patriots, by James Barlow. 370 
pp. Harper. $4.95. 


N uis third novel, James Barlow (One 
Half the World, The Protagonists) 
pursues his intent of making something 
important and thought provoking of the 
suspense novel. This is the story of a 
robbery, a murder and the chase. It is 
not a conventional mystery novel in 
that the reader is taken into the confi- 
dence of the criminal as well as of the 
police. But it is a novel of agonizing sus- 
pense. Indeed, the reader is advised to 
have his heart checked by a competent 
physician or book seller before he un- 
dertakes a reading of the robbery. 

Reg Mills, ex-paratrooper, lives as 
much in his memory of the war as he 
does in the humdrum world that has 
consigned him, the skilled and trained 
killer, to meaningless day labor. More 
and more, the world, controlled by vain 
little men who can manipulate words 
and money, comes to be the enemy for 
Reg. When he hears such a little man 
slandering the memory of his fallen com- 
rades, he hits the man. And so Reg 
falls into the hands of the world: the 
law, the court, the dreadful prison sys- 
tem and economic pressures all push 
him in the direction of crime. 

When he and another ex-paratrooper 
undertake a robbery, they plan it with 
all the old guerrilla skills. The robbery 
is a success, as war goes; there are cas- 
ualties on the enemy side but Reg es- 
capes with a great deal of money. The 
second half of the book details the re- 
lentless pursuit by Detective Mallard. 





Barstow’s world view is presented 
with great cogency and _ persuasions 
it should be in a major novel. This view 
is, however, depressing. There is no real 
sympathy accorded to Reg Mills, but 
Barlow exhibits tender understanding, 
The world that Mills hates and attacks 
comes off a little less well. It is a wick. 
ed, loveless world where charity is near. 
ly unknown, and goodness _prevails— 
when it does at all—only because of oc- 
casional acts of duty by a handful of 
men and a few children. 

FaLton Evans 


The Numbered Account, by Ann 
Bridge. 254 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.50. 


uLIA PRoBYN, a young woman pos 
J sessing an independent fortune, some 
modest linguistic ability and a cousin 
named Colin in the British Secret Serv- 
ice, rises to the occasion when asked to 
claim on behalf of the Secret Service the 
fortune and papers left in a Swiss bank 
account belonging to an English heiress. 
When it shortly develops that a bogus 
claimant has gotten to the account first, 
the unsuspecting reader is off on a wild 
Alpine chase, through every castle, vil- 
lage and ladies’ room in Switzerland, in 
a scatter-brained but, of course, success: 
ful attempt to capture the criminals be 
fore the papers pass behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

The story’s background is unfailingly 
interesting, as the author demonstrates 
not only great knowledge but great love 
of Switzerland, with its tiny, colorful 
villages, dangerous mountain passes and 
incredible banking system under which 
anonymous depositors can leave vast 
sums of money as well as papers and 
valuables in accounts identifiable only 
by number. Unfortunately, the plot 
seems too slight and too dull to support 
this rather long story. The continually 
breathless heroine is an unbearably e& 
fervescent English woman of twenty: 
eight whose juvenile outlook on life in 
general and on love in particular does 
nothing to enliven the situation. The 
dialogue, bubbling beyond description, 
is studded with italics and exclamation 
marks, and despite a confusing number 
of agents, counter-agents, mysterious 
fellow passengers, etc., there are no real 
twists or surprises to engage the reader's 
flagging interest. 

. ELEANor F, CuLHANeE 
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ryA’’ MacManon’s friends were glad of the news that 

his story won the Catholic Press Award for the best fic- 
tion published in a general interest Catholic magazine in the 
United States during 1959. The story, “Tinker Wedding,” 
appeared last Christmas in The Voice of St. Jude (Chicago), 
and was described by the adjudicators as “full of life, particu- 
larly coloured by the Irish locale and diction.” There is a 
sort of poetic justice in the choice and judgment, for Mac- 
Mahon is the tinker’s friend. 

Most American-Irish who visit this country are familiar 
with those colourful nomads who roam the roads in family 
groups, the womenfolk usually sleeping in caravans and the 
men in rude, improvised roadside tents. When we talk to 
them about themselves, we are careful to amend our diction 
to travelers, while in the official language of the Government, 
they are itinerants. Most visitors to Ireland look on them with 
a sort of secret envy of their colourful freedom and inde- 
pendence. But now these cheerful denizens of the roads are 
in danger because an Itinerants’ Commission has been set up 
for the purpose of controlling the traveling folk and absorb- 
ing them into the normal and duller life of the people. Bryan 
MacMahon looks on this move “with grave foreboding, be- 
cause I think it wonderful that Ireland is the last country in 
Europe where a tinker or any man can lie down on the road 
margin and go to sleep without incurring a penalty. Tinkers 
are the outer ramparts of liberty. If they fall, the State will 
get round to you and me and eventually tell us what to eat 
for our breakfast.” He speaks with authority because he 
knows them intimately and is one of the very few outsiders 
proficient in their secret language, Shelta. 

MacMahon was born in Listowel, County Kerry, and at- 
tended as a child the local primary school of which he is now 
joint principal. But the primitive edifice of his childhood has 
been recently cleared away and replaced by as modern a build- 
ing as there is in Ireland—a showpiece school in fact, boast- 
ing amenities rarely found in a small country town any- 
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where, such as a Little Theater and a Public Address System. 
Here MacMahon works happily in near-ideal conditions and 
one of the numerous things he brags about is a “Bone-Band” 
of seventy to eighty children, who tap out their music with 
rib bones. 

Visit him in his school and he will pour out “shop talk” in 
what sounds like an endless flood. You would think he was 
the pedagogue first and last. But move out of the school and 
he will talk of nothing else but his family, the father pardon- 
ably absorbed in the development of his five sons. Always 
interested in sports, he used to play championship handball in 
his youth and was also what he describes as “a useful hurler.” 
All his life he has been a rabid follower of Gaelic football 
and likes nothing better than to find himself jostling among 
the 80,000 or so usually drawn to the Finals. He was, then, 
naturally elated when his eldest son, Garry, became a mem- 
ber of the Kerry Senior Football Team. They were the All- 
Ireland Champions last year and Garry traveled to New 
York with the Kerry team which is again favoured for the 
1960 championship. 

MacMahon’ interests, in fact, are so compelling and varied 
that it is difhcult to get him on to the subject of his writings 
and, having got him there, to hold him to it. He will shoot 
off at a tangent about the revival of Irish, he himself being a 
fluent Irish speaker, and on how he likes to spend his sum- 
mer holidays rotating through the Gaeltachta, with Ballyfer- 
riter for base. He hates to miss any kind of rural festival, 
whether the famed Puck Fair, or the “Fitchin” in Ballyvour- 
ney, or Garland Sunday in Lahinch. He will tell you with 
sparkling eyes about the joys of beagling and how every Sun- 
day in winter finds him out with the “Hounds of Glenoe,” 
a pack of beagles and black-and-tan hounds kept by country 
lads a few miles from Listowel. He hunts on foot on the 
Stack’s Mountains in the Mullaghareirk range. But he loves 
the quieter forms of sport, too, such as watching canoe rac- 
ing, or fishing in the Feale that flows through his town, or 
sea-fishing with “jigs” for mackerel off the Kerry coast. 

“But your writing, Bryan?” 

“Oh, that. Well, I have to thank Frank O’Connor and 
Maurice Walsh for first bringing me to the notice of the 
public and it was Sean O’Faolain who first licked me into 
shape as a storyteller when he was editor of The Bell. ‘That 
is where I published my first stories, articles and poems. In 
1945, my story “The Good Dead in the Green Hills” won 
“The Bell” Award for the best short story received during 
the year.” 

MacMahon has never looked back from that initial encour- 
agement by established writers. His play, The Bugle in the 
Blood, was produced by The Abbey in 1949 and was later 
broadcast from Radio Eireann by the Listowel Drama Group 
of which he is founder and president. His book of short sto- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Is There a Christian Philosophy? by 
Maurice Nedoncelle. Translated 
by Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B. 154 
pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 

Christianity and Communism, by 
Henri Chambre, S.J. Translated 
by R. F. Trevett. 125 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 

Christian Theatre, by 
Speaight. 141 
$2.95. 


Eastern Liturgies, by lrenee-Henri 
Dalmais, O.P. Translated by Don- 
ald Attwater. 144 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 

The Christian Calendar, by Noele 
M. Denis-Boulet. Translated by P. 
Hepburne-Scott. 126 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


The Later Middle Ages, by Bernard 
Guillemain. Translated by S. Tay- 
lor. 122 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 

Medieval Christian Philosophy, by 
Philippe Delhaye. Translated by 
S. J. Tester. 126 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 

The Early Middle Ages, by Bernard 
Guillemain. Translated by S. Tay- 


lor. 128 pp. 5 maps. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


Robert 
pp. Hawthorn. 


1 Seemeen EIGHT TITLES represent vol- 
umes thirty-nine through forty-six— 
in order of release—of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
Previous reactions to the series have 
ranged from one extreme to the other, 
with criticism of the inadequate bibliog- 
raphies at the end of each volume and 
the impracticality of using valuable 
space for a bibliography that was deco- 
rative at best, instead of for the much- 
needed index for each volume. The in- 
dices being prepared for the entire se- 
ries penalize the reader of the single vol- 
ume, who in all likelihood will not 
have the rest of this library at hand. The 
claim to the title of “encyclopedia” has 
also appeared misleading, in view of the 
sketchy nature of many of the volumes. 

On the other side of the ledger must 
be listed all the benefits of short surveys 
in many fields. The typography has 
been consistently well done, and the 
format is pleasing. Misprints are practi- 
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cally non-existent. The variety of au- 
thors, each specializing in his or her own 
field, has also prevented a monotony of 
style and approach to each subject. The 
present group of eight books seems to 
deserve the most uniform praise of the 
units that have already appeared. These 
give the impression of avoiding medi- 
ocrity in the treatment of their subjects, 
particularly on the score of organizing 
their material well and presenting .it ac- 
cording to a careful and clear plan. 
Practically all books in the series are 
translations from the French, but they 
are all smoothly translated. 

Is There a Christian Philosophy? at- 
tacks the tantalizing question whether 
and how much philosophy (ostensibly 
built on reason) is to be dependent on 
revelation that necessarily grows out of 
faith. The author’s approach is serious 
but never ponderous and allows for wel- 
come displays of humor. His book cer- 
tainly has the sense of a proper survey. 
When the discussion at times gets very 
Gallican, one wonders fleetingly wheth- 
er the subject has been treated on a 
French intramural basis, and whether it 
is important enough for a book by itself. 
It suggests the possible options: (1) a 
Christian philosophy is one which pre- 
pares for or heralds Christianity; (2) a 
Christian philosophy is one which un- 
dergoes Christian influence and, as a 
result, owes its formation to Christiani- 
ty; (3) a philosophy is Christian when 
it inherits from Christianity; and (4) a 
Christian philosophy is one which re- 
lates itself to Christianity as to an order 
which is different from it and superior 
to it. Proclaiming the insufficiency of 
human nature to resolve the whole prob- 
lem of man, it would discern and in 
some sense mark out a supernatural gift 
which would resolve the problem but 
for which philosophy itself cannot be a 
substitute. 

Christianity and Communism is a 
good summary, but will be rather heavy 
going for a reader without the sociologi- 
cal bent. It may be dry and far from ab- 
sorbing more because of the nature of 
the subject than because of the author's 
treatment. The position of the Church, 
the essence of communism, its attitude 
toward the family and private property, 





the Marxist philosophy of history an 
the Christian counterposition are de 
scribed as a European sees them. 
Robert Speaight’s Christian Theatr 
has the advantage of being a popula 
subject, and the added advantage of re 
ceiving popular treatment. The open. 
ing section on the origins and growth 
of the medieval drama is captivating and 
full of light touches. The book includes 
chapters on Shakespeare Che is consid 





ered strictly “Christian”), the Jesuit 
theatre, Corneille and Racine. Modem 
developments have, perhaps, received 
too little attention here; certainly, one 
paragraph for the United States seems 
insufhcient. One relishes Mr. Speaight; 
critique of Bernard Shaw: “His thought 
is as puerile as his style and artistry ar 
superb.” 

Eastern Liturgies has all the mor 
contemporary interest and value because 
of the approaching ecumenical council 
To one who is not expert in the field, 
the book gives the impression of having 
reached a difficult goal. So many detaik 
had to be mentioned, so many compat: 
sons between Eastern and Western Rites 
had to be made, that one would have 
expected a welter of confusion. The av 
thor’s task in selecting agreements and 
differences was difficult. Sometimes, be 
cause of this, the book raises further 
questions in the reader’s mind which 
have to go unanswered. The explans 
tion of the origin of various Rites is 
well done. The frank listing of the 
faults of the West Con page 31) repre 
sents information that deserves wide 
promulgation, both for the cause @ 
truth and for the cause of understand 
ing better why the East has so heartily 
distrusted the West. 

The Christian Calendar is downright 
fascinating. It tells of the origins of the 
calendar, pre-Christian calendars, the 
Christian Sunday, Easter, fixed feasts 
martyrologies, the Gregorian refom 
and prospects for future calendar re 
form. Here at last one finds a simple ex 
planation of epacts, golden years, Sur 
day letters and the ogdoad. What i 
amazing is the number of pagan feast 
which were taken over by the Church 
and given Christian meanings. Mlle. 
Annie Jaubert’s ingenious theory of # 
Jewish solar calendar as a means of ef 
plaining the difficulty regarding the day 
of our Lord’s Passover meal receives # 
sympathetic presentation. 

Bernard Guillemain presents two vol 
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umes, 1 xe Early Middle Ages and The 
Later Middle Ages, which indicate clear- 
lyenough from their titles the centuries 
they cover. Both are competently writ- 
fen, although the difficulty of an his- 
torical survey is ever lurking. At times 
one reads a succession of sentences that 
reduce to an enumeration of dates and 
persons. The Early Middle Ages begins 
with the eleventh century and closes 
with a rather detailed study of the pon- 
tiicate of Innocent III; its companion 
volume continues with the decline of 
the Church through Avignon and the 
Great Western Schism to the beginning 
of the Renaissance. —The competent 
hand of the professional historian is 
evident throughout. Perhaps this is but 
a personal reaction, but the mood of the 
two volumes seems to change sharply. 
For the first half of medieval times, the 
author seems to be most optimistic; his 
dark picture of the succeeding misfor- 
tunes of the Church is marked by par- 
allel pessimism. 

Philippe Delhaye’s Medieval Chris- 
tian Philosophy covers the period from 
Boethius through William of Ockham. 
The author expertly prescinds from the 
problem of the existence of a Christian 
philosophy, which is treated earlier in 
this series. Instead of an abstract discus- 
sion, he tells how the medieval mind 
looked on philosophy—the love of wis- 


.} dom and the love of God. It is amazing 


how compact a summary has been 
achieved by the author. In presenting 
the views of Isidore of Seville, Bede, the 
logicians, Bonaventure, Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus and Ockham, he has succeeded 
in teaching indirectly the nature of the 
philosophies sponsored by the men 
whose lives he records. This is definite- 
ly one of the better books of the series. 
Francis L. Fixas, S.J. 


Love One Another, by Louis Colin, 
C.SS.R. Translated by Fergus 
Murphy. 325 pp. Newman Press. 
$4.25. 


$ THE TITLE Clearly indicates, Love 

One Another is a treatise on chari- 
ty, principally as it applies to the reli- 
gious and priestly life. The author, by 
his observations, shows the fruit of his 
ong experience as a retreat master and 
Spiritual director of religious. One feels 
that his familiarity with the ideals, as 
well as with the practical difficulties, of 
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charity is no mere speculative knowl- 
edge but rather the fruit of long per- 
sonal experience in the matter. For this 
reason, this book can be eminently prac- 
tical for those who read and ponder Fa- 
ther Colin’s words. 

The book is divided into three parts 
of rather unequal length. The first part 
analyzes the nature of charity as learned 
from the teaching of Our Lord Himself. 
In this same section, the author also dis- 
cusses the proper dispositions for the 
practice of charity, as well as the obsta- 
cles that stand in the way. 

The second part deals with various as- 
pects of the practice of charity, ranging 
from charity toward oneself and one’s 








Purgatory 


There is another category of un- 
fortunates toward whom we 
should show mercy, in preference 
to all others: the souls in purga- 
tory. No earthly sufferings can 
convey an adequate idea of their 
torments. This purification by fire 
and hunger for God constitutes a 
frightful martyrdom. It is incum- 
bent upon us, their brothers and 
sisters in Christ, to console and 
comfort them, and to release them 
from their captivity as quickly as 
possible. 


From Love One Another 
by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 











neighbor to the love one should have 
for his religious congregation and for 
Mother Church. To complete this sec- 
tion, the author treats of the various 
facets of family love, that of husband 
and wife, parents and children. This 
reviewer found especially stimulating 
the chapters on the cult of the founder, 
love of one’s congregation and love for 
Mother Church. 

The third and final part contains only 
two chapters but both of them are rich 
in content. These chapters deal with the 
works of mercy and the apostolate and 
stress especially the charity that should 
motivate them. 

This book should serve a helpful pur- 
pose in the life of many religious. Care- 
ful and prayerful reading of Father Co- 
lin’s observations should help to renew 
the ideals of charity in the hearts of 
many and stimulate them to a more per- 
fect practice of the charity of Christ. 

CotumMBAN Browninc, C.P. 


Waiting for Christ, by Ronald Knox 
and Ronald Cox. 282 pp. Sheed 
and Ward. $3.50. 


pesos TODAY are finding rich 
spiritual nourishment in the pages 
of the Old Testament. Various factors 
have contributed to this revival. Not the 
least is the readable Knox translation of 
the sacred text. For Monsignor Ronald 
Knox has undoubtedly rendered the Old 
Testament more understandable for the 
average “modern” of today. 

Father Ronald Cox, C.M., of New 
Zealand has complemented the English 
scholar’s translation in the now famous 
Knox-Cox series. The Gospel Story and 
It Is Paul Who Writes have already es- 
tablished the effectiveness of this series. 

Obviously, Father Cox was not able 
to include the entire Old Testament 
with commentary in a moderate-sized 
volume. He had to choose and select, 
and he chose well when he decided to 
center his selections around the Mes- 
sianic promise. This choice is apt and 
should lead the reader to a greater ap- 
preciation of the Old Testament. 

Paralleling the Knox translation is 
the running commentary by Father Cox, 
who summarizes the historical back- 
ground, offers brief explanations and 
points to New Testament fulfillments. 

Waiting for Christ is divided into 
seven chapters, beginning with “The 
Witness of Moses.” Chapters follow on 
“The Kingship of David, “The Divided 
Kingdom,” “The Babylonian Captivity” 
and “The Restoration.” Chapter Six 
treats of the “Types of Christ,” and the 
final chapter is a brief section on “Our 
Lady in the Old Testament.” 

Scholars may differ with Father Cox 
on this or that point, and such differ- 
ences are to be expected. The general 
reader, for whom this book is intended, 
will, however, be grateful for the au- 
thor’s pioneering efforts to make the Old 
Testament understandable and fruitful. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


In Silence with God, by Benedict 
Baur, O.S.B. Translated by Elisa- 
bethe Corathiel-Noonan. 235 pp. 
Regnery. $3.75. 


HIs sTuDy of the idea of Christian 
perfection is a striking work. Each 
chapter is self-contained and yet the 
whole work is co-ordinated. The book 
is so presented as to be ideal for mental 
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prayer, but it also lends itself to straight 
reading. Perhaps the most telling com- 
mendation is to mention that it would 
be difficult to read without many reflec- 
tive pauses. 

The theme is the life of Christ in the 
soul, developed clearly and inspiringly. 
There is caution, however—a caution 
perhaps more necessary where theologi- 
cal speculation is more daring. Certainly 
Abbot Baur wishes to make abundantly 
clear that no expression of the Chris- 
tian’s relation to God absolves man of 
the constant struggle to root out the old 
man. St. Paul may so express our union 
with Christ as to say, “I live now, not 
I, but Christ lives in me”; yet, he also 
tells us to take up all the weapons in 
God’s armory—hardly an exhortation to 
be passive. Perhaps the Abbot is over- 
cautious for those of us for whom the 
fullness of the life of grace is so much 
of a mystery as to be mystifying. We 
could perhaps all benefit by an over- 
emphasis of this approach, as a balance 
for the more moralistic slant which we 
tend to take. 

Two chapters deserve special praise. 
One, “First Thoughts and Emotions,” is 
a lucid, practical exposition of the prin- 
ciples involved in judging when a temp- 
tation is either resisted or accepted. The 
author emphasizes the need to recognize 
our habitual attitude of mind to God in 
helping to make this judgment. He 
tackles this problem more directly in 
the other remarkable chapter, “Inward- 
ness,” in which he emphasizes that the 
Christian must see the need of being 
good as the source of doing good. 

This book is to be highly recommend- 
ed; it presents to the reader the glories 
of what God does for man, but never 
lets him forget his grave responsibility 
to respond, moment by moment, to His 
action on the soul. 


J. L. Ricsy, O.S.B. 


| Looked for God’s Absence: France, 
by Irenaeus Rosier, O. Carm. 
Translated by Ilona Ricardo. 231 
pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.95. 


I T HAS BECOME almost fashionable to 
rub apostolic salt into the wounds of 
Catholic France. This book continues 
the fashion, adding to it the frank find- 
ings of a legitimate and loyal worker- 
priest. 
The search for God in this case starts 
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in Rome. It ends in Rome. In between, 
through the soot and the sweat, the face 
of a French miner alternately grins and 
grimaces. In between, priest inside, 
worker outside, Father Rosier narrates 
his six months in the mines of France 
during 1951. The result, he himself is 
careful to remark, is “not in the area of 
scientific discourse.” Rather, he keeps a 
sort of diary, a travelogue with cate- 
chism, “a picture of the workers’ world 
in France as I experienced it.” In the 
end, he concludes to a notable wearing 
away of Christian practice and Chris- 
tian impact. 

To one familiar with the now almost 
routine pattern of “France Pagan,” this 
book will shed little new factual light. 
The same disinterest in formal religion 
manifests itself, the same echoes of ec- 
clesiastical introversion, the same sparse- 
ness in Sunday pews, the same scoffing. 
At last, the same bitter reality seems to 
emerge: one of the great tragedies of all 
time has been the loss Cor near loss) of 
the working class to the Church. 

To one not so familiar with the sub- 
ject, Father Rosier’s journal is must 
reading. Too long, perhaps, have some 
equated the Church with buildings, 
with tradition, with ceremonial. There 
is need for the shock of realization—as 
Father Rosier realized in the barracks 
and mine shafts of France—that religion 
to be real must reach deeper, must gath- 
er up the hopes and the daily duties of 
men, as well as their Sunday sighs. 

To still another group of readers, this 
slender volume will have a strong ap- 
peal. Here in America today, Catholic 
social action is in the throes of new 
birth. In the midst of his search, Father 
Rosier pauses now and then for some 
trenchant commentary on the role of 
priest and laity in social action. Chris- 
tianity he calls “a tension” in the world, 
not a problem. There is need, he says, 
for stronger clerical pronouncement in 
the area of general moral precept, but 
he deplores clerical detail in the same 
area. The layman must somehow be 
made to feel that the priest is one with 
him, that he understands and sympa- 
thizes with him. At the same time, “The 
work of the priest should not become 
mainly sociological.” 

In sum, Father Rosier repeats a cry 
long since heard in the wilderness of 
once holy France. It is vital that this 
cry be heard. It is even more vital, and 
this is perhaps the major service of his 


book, that Catholics everywhere be wak. 
ened to the imperative need now for q 
rethinking of the social apostolate of 
the Church. 

Rev. Rosert G. Howes 


Secular Institutes and the State of 
Perfection, by Salvador Canals, 
173 pp. Scepter. $2.75. 


W: quire readily admit that we are 
living in a new age, the Atomic 
Age, the Communist Age, the Automa- 
tion Age and so on, but we forget or 
we are unaware of another most impor. 
tant evolution which is going on with- 
in the Church: the development of the 
Secular Institutes and the recognition 
more and more of the nced for the laity 
to seek perfection. 

This book is small but its 173 pages 
cover with remarkable precision, fist, 
the history of the seeking for perfection, 
then the virgins of the early Church, 
the hermits, the monks, the friars, the 
Jesuits and finally the Congregations. 
It then moves on to the most recent de 
velopment, Secular Institutes. The her- 
mits were alone and away from the 
world; the monks, away from the world 
but in communities; the friars, in com- 
munities but among the worldlings; the 
Jesuits, with the vows and separate 
from the world, but in it in twos and 
threes, not in communities. The Con- 
gregations were still religious in the 
broader sense. Now a new form, people 
indistinguishable from the world, wear- 
ing ordinary worldly dress, doing all 
the ordinary worldly jobs—clerk, doctor, 
lawyer, teacher—not living in commu 
nities but yet vowed to perfection also 
and therefore in the state of perfection. 

These institutes (such as Opus Dei, 
founded in Spain, now in many coun- 
tries including the United States; the 
Grail, founded in Holland) are a new 
phenomenon and witness to the rich 
ness and aliveness of the Church. They 
are of the greatest importance, not only 
for those who have the zeal to join, but 
for the world because the institutes are 
of their very nature apostolic. This book 
is the best on the subject so far. The 
author has almost unrivaled authority in 
this field since he is an official of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious and 
in charge of the Office of Secular Insti 
tutes. 

Cotumsa Cary-Extwes, O.S.B. 
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By GEORGE PUTNAM, M.M. 


Spiritual 


Bookshel 


: Brsce and the findings of mod- 
ern science have often appeared to 
be in conflict about the origin of the 
world and of man. The conflict, though 
only apparent, has at times produced 
bitter debate between scientists and the- 
ologians. In a brief but masterly fashion, 
Bertram Hessler in THE BIBLE IN 
THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCI- 
ENCE (translated from the German by 
Sylvester Saller)) has presented an up-to- 
date interpretation of the biblical ac- 
count of creation based on present 
knowledge of biblical history, literary 
form and modern science. After review- 
ing the historical reasons for the conflict 
with science—an excellent account of 
the Galileo case—he presents the bibli- 
cal description of creation in its histori- 
cal and literary context. The final chap- 
ter deals with the controversy on the ori- 
gin of man. Of particular interest is the 
discussion of the origin of Eve, which is 
a difficulty for scientists. He leaves open 
the question whether a biological origin 
of Eve from Adam must be held or 
whether a more symbolic meaning could 
be defended. For a modern interpreta- 
tion of the biblical account of creation 
this book is highly recommended. It is 
particularly appropriate reading in the 
wake of controversies raised by the Dar- 
winian Centennial. (Franciscan Herald 
Press, 87 pp., $1.75.) 

The non-specialist who has _ been 
waiting for a reliable and intelligible ac- 
count of the excavations under St. Pe- 
ter’s will find it in The Tomb of St. Pe- 
ter, a popularization by Dr. Margherita 
Guarducci, an archaeologist, who proves 
to be a competent guide. The first part 
of the book reviews early literary testi- 
monies concerning the residence of St. 
Peter in Rome, his death and his tomb, 
and then goes on to describe what the 
Vatican region was like in ancient times. 
The remainder of the book is concerned 
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with the results of excavations under- 
taken with the encouragement of Pius 
XII. Dr. Guarducci gives a great deal 
of attention to the inscriptions scratched 
on the walls and tombs of the cemetery 
on which St. Peter’s—in part, at least— 
was built. The author has a special com- 
petence in this field, because it was she 
who discovered the significance of the 
cryptography used by the early Chris- 
tians. The value of this work is greatly 
enhanced by the numerous illustrations 
in the form of photographs, plans, re- 
constructions, etc. The translation seems 
to be well done. (Hawthorne, 198 pp., 
$4.95.) 

Quite commonly, young people in the 
religious life arrive at a condition of con- 
cern about their prayer life after the 
novelty of being removed from the 
world wears off and the routine of com- 
mon life sets in. A so-called mechanical 
manner of praying comes upon them, es- 
pecially in the recitation of the rosary. 
They often express the desire to be able 
to get more out of their prayers. Others 
who are devoted to the frequent recita- 
tion of the beads have the same reac- 
tion. THE ROSARY by Patrick J. Gear- 
on, O.Carm., Australian professor of 
theology, should answer the need of all 
such persons. Father Gearon shows how 
to put more into one’s recitation of the 
rosary. He explains what is meant by 
meditating on the mysteries, which, aft- 
er all, is of the essence of proper recita- 
tion of the rosary. His extensive com- 
mentary on the scriptural foundation of 
the various mysteries is most helpful, 
as is his detailed description of the 
scenes attending them. The style is 
simple. This is not a great theological 
work; it is a practical ascetical hand- 
book. CThe Carmelite Third Order 
Press, 164 pp., $2.00.) 

The Church presents to us in the lit- 
urgy the word of God, a living word 


which is meant to help us enter more 
fully into the Christian mystery. Scrip- 
ture, as the inspired word of God, plays 
a fundamental role in our liturgical cele- 
brations. In order to profit spiritually 
from our participation in the liturgy, we 
need to understand and appreciate as 
much as possible the use made of Scrip- 
ture. SCRIPTURE IN THE LITUR- 
GY by Rev. Charles Burgard is a con- 
cise, yet thought-provoking, work out- 
lining the central themes of the Church 
year in the light of biblical sources and 
texts. Concerned principally with the 
liturgical texts of the Mass, Father Bur- 
gard attempts to place them in proper 
perspective so that we may, by reading 
and meditating on the scriptural texts, 
come to a deeper appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the central mystery of 
our Christian faith as presented to us in 
the liturgy. Translated from the original 
French by J. Holland Smith, the book 
lends itself to meditative reading. It is 
by no means an exhaustive treatment of 
such a vast subject, nor was it meant to 
be. It is rather an outline guide for re- 
flection and meditation on the word of 
God as it is used in the liturgy. (New- 
man Press, 163 pp., $3.00.) 

Another addition to a growing list of 
books on the sacred liturgy is FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF THE LITURGY by 
John H. Miller, C.S.C. Intended as a 
textbook for seminarians, religious and 
lay apostles, this volume includes a de- 
tailed introduction to all the major areas 
of liturgical theory and practice. After 
explaining the nature of the liturgy, and 
various liturgical families within Chris- 
tendom, Father Miller proceeds to a 
study of liturgical books and places. 
Chapter Five introduces the structural 
elements of liturgical usage, and the fol- 
lowing chapters treat of the Mass, the 
Divine Office, the Liturgical Year, Sac- 
raments and Sacramentals. 

The book is clearly a product of im- 
mense effort and painstaking attention 
to detail. It is well documented, and 
abundant references are given, not only 
to the matters immediately at hand, but 
also to related questions. There is an 
excellent bibliography, arranged accord- 
ing to chapters, and attention to the his- 
torical development of the various ele- 
ments of the liturgy is especially help- 
ful. 

While this work provides a wealth of 
information on almost every aspect of 
the Church’s sacramental-liturgical life, 
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there are several deficiencies which bear 
comment. Chapter One, “The Nature 
of the Liturgy,” is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Although the author is certainly 
aware of and intends to stress the sacra- 
mental efficacy of the liturgy, it may be 
asked if he has given adequate treat- 
ment to this basic notion. An immediate 
impression is that of insufficient atten- 
tion to the concept and ultimate roots 
of liturgical action. Before a discussion 
of the meaning of the term and defini- 
tion of liturgy, the reality itself might 
have been studied—its causes,-its histori- 
cal setting, its development. 

Another more basic deficiency in this 
important first chapter is the lack of 
emphasis on the relation between the 
liturgy and Sacred Scripture. In these 
days when the Biblical and Liturgical 
Movements are realizing more and more 
their interdependence, it is unfortunate 
that the author devotes only one brief 
paragraph to this vital relationship. 

Those who are engaged in teaching 
the liturgy will find this book a helpful 
reference volume; as a textbook, it seems 
more adapted to advanced students. 


(Fides, 531 pp., $6.00.) 





Picasso at The Tate 
(Continued from page 14) 


As early as 1925, the Romantic un- 
derside to the painter’s make-up was 
disrupting the purely formal distortions 
which an experimental classicism im- 
posed. In the first days of his association 
with Breton, Eluard and the Surreal- 
ists, he produced his canvas Three 
Dancers. Looked at in one light, the 
work may appear as a gimmick composi- 
tion with daylight appearing through a 
hole in one of the figures. But a truer 
reading of the picture would probably 
apply to it the words of Surrealism’s 
master-theorist. “Beauty,” insisted An- 
dre Breton, “must be convulsive or ceasz 
to be.” There is certainly convulsion in 
the central figure here—the erect middle 
dancer with awry ecstatic head—and the 
hole through the body of the other fig- 
ure possibly prophetic of the blasting 
of bullets and shell-fire through the 
flesh. Distortion in Picasso’s painting 
had now become directly expressive of 
emotion. 

From 1925-35, the painter was influ- 
enced by the dream-side of the Surreal- 
ist Movement. But there was also a 
revolutionary and political side to Sur- 
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realism which—with the advent of the 
Spanish Civil War—came to the fore in 
Picasso and his colleagues. The great 
mural of Guernica (1937), inspired by 
the artist’s anger at the destruction of 
the Basque capital by bombs, shows the 
romantic and rhetorical side of Picasso 
in full eruption. Here, as in many of 
the French Romantics of the 1830's, was 
an art of protest, a barricade romanti- 
cism, a Promethean gesture against op- 
pression. “Painting is not done,” Picasso 
once stated, “to decorate apartments. It 
is an instrument of war . . . against bru- 
tality and darkness.” 

Under surrealist influences, Picasso 
revealed a literary talent of a vivid and 
individual order. In poems, a spate of 
images poured forth; and in 1941, with- 
in four days, he wrote a short drama, 
Desire Caught by the Tail. His paint- 
ings, too, showed a “literary” bent; not 
of a narrative of genre nature, but one 
marked by imaginative inventiveness 
such as one finds in Odilon Redon and 
other “fantasy” painters. His Girl-Flow- 
er (Portrait of Francoise Gilot) (1946) 
recalls the earlier artist’s celebrated ap- 
parition of an eye in the sky suspended 
from a balloon. 

Literary, too, in a sense hard to de- 
fine is the series of fifty-eight pictures, 
painted at Cannes, between the August 
and December of 1957. Vigorous em- 
blems of surrounding natural life— 
doves, palm-trees, seas and islands—con- 
stitute fourteen of these pieces, the re- 
maining forty-four being made up of 
very free variations on Velazquez’s fa- 
mous picture Las Meninas (The Wait- 
ing Maids). 

But it is the expressionist aspect of 
Picasso’s romanticism which has yielded 
up his most dramatic compositions. His 
women, with their faces broken up by 
anguish and with the perspective of 
their features awry, have already been 
noticed. Picasso, in fact, treats human 
physiognomy as a prism to be broken 
down into its constituent emotions, just 
as the Impressionists broke down the 
prism in terms of colour. 

It is these paintings, and two fine 
studies of Cat Eating Bird (1939), that 
reveal Picasso’s use of distortion to a 
maximum dramatic end. In one of this 
last pair, the claw-held bird looks up to 
see a cat with three backs arched in a 
lust of rage above it Cillustration on 
page 14). The triplication of the spine 
Ceach back being differently barred and 


shaded), and the emphatic enlargement 
of the claws to the proportions of giant 
eagle’s talons serve to express the cat's 
pufted-up ego—the passion of the hunt. 
er who holds his prey. 

Picasso the Classical, and Picasso Fur. 
ioso; Picasso abstracted in a sculptors 
calm, and Picasso the revolutionary the- 
torician: the antitheses are complemen- 
tary, just as in certain of his paintings 
profile and full face unite their features 
to compose a single head. 

The Exhibition of Picasso at the 
Tate, with over 270 works on view, 
shows the painter as the master-conjuror 
behind the protean modernist move- 
ment. In rapid succession, he has drawn 
out white rabbits, pink ribbons, from 
the top-hat of his palette. In all the 
phantasmagoria of his art, there is little 
permanence or sense of peace. Images of 
catastrophe and transition chase each 
other across his canvas, with here and 
there an island of unnatural calm rising 
classically from the fury and the flux. 

Picasso is inventive, resourceful, self- 
renewing—a master of our time, perhaps 
the key-master. But few of the 6,000 
who, every day, have visited the Tate 
with wonder or amazement, would prob- 
ably choose to hang him on their walls. 
He remains a magnificently uneasy ar- 
tist. 





Humane Letters 
(Continued from page 19) 


Tentatively, I distinguish four levels 
of literature by which a normative con- 
sciousness is developed. The upper lev- 
els do not supplant the earlier, but rath- 
er supplement and blend with them; 
and the process of becoming familiar 
with these four levels or bodies of nor- 
mative knowledge extends from the age 
of three or four to the studies of college 
and university. We may call these levels 
fantasy; narrative history and biography; 
reflective prose and poetic fiction; and 
philosophy and theology. 

(1) Fantasy. The fantastic and the 
fey, far from being unhealthy for small 
children, are precisely what a healthy 
child needs; under such stimulus 4 
child’s moral imagination quickens. Out 
of the early tales of wonder comes 4 
sense of awe—and the beginning of phi 
losophy. All things begin and end in 
mystery. For that matter, a normative 
consciousness may be aroused by themes 
less striking than the Arthurian legends 
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or the Norse tales. The second book I 


to me was Little Black Sambo. 
Learnii: it by heart then, I can recite 
it still. One symptom of the growing 
silliness of our time was the demand a 
few years ago, that Little Black Sambo 
be banned as racist.”)) Though I risk 
falling into bathos, I cannot resist re- 
markine that even Little Black Sambo 
touches upon norms. What child fails 
to reflect upon the hubris of the tigers, 
or the prudence of Sambo? 

If children are to begin to understand 
themselves, and other people, and the 
laws that govern our nature, they ought 
to be encouraged to read Lang’s collec- 
tions of fairy tales, and the brothers 
Grimm (even at their grimmest), and 
Andersen, and the Arabian Nights, and 
all the rest; and presently the better ro- 
mancers for young people, like Black- 
more and Howard Pyle. Even the Bible, 
in the beginning, is fantasy for the 
young. The allegory of Jonah and the 
whale is accepted, initially, as a tale of 
the marvelous, and so sticks in the 
memory. Only in later years does one 
recognize the story as the symbol of the 
Jews’ exile in Babylon, and of how faith 
may preserve men and nations through 
the most terrible of trials. 

(2) Narrative history and biography. 
My grandfather and I, during the long 
walks that we used to take when I was 
six or seven years old, would talk of the 
character of Richard II, and of Puritan 
domestic life, and of the ferocity of As- 
syrians. The intellectual partnership of 
an imaginative man of sixty and an in- 
quisitive boy of seven is an edifying 
thing. My preparation for these conver- 
sations came from books in my grand- 
father’s library: Dickens’ Child’s His- 
tory of England, Hawthorne’s Grand- 
father’s Chair, Ridpath’s four-volume 
illustrated History of the World. Later 
my grandfather gave me H. G. Wells’ 
Outline of History. In the fullness of 
time, I came to disagree with Dickens’ 
and Wells’ interpretations of history; 
but that was all to the good, for it stim- 
ulated my critical faculties and led me 
to the proper study of mankind—and to 
the great historians, Herodotus, Thucyd- 
ides, Xenophon, Polybius, Livy, Taci- 
tus, and all the rest; to the great biogra- 
Phies, also, like Plutarch’s, and Boswell’s 
Johnson, and Lockhart’s Scott. Reading 
of great lives does something to make 
decent lives. 


had rea 


(3) Reflective prose and poetic fic- 
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tion. When I was seven, my mother 
gave me a set of Fenimore Cooper’s nov- 
els; and about the same time I inherited 
from a great-uncle my set of Haw- 
thorne. That launched me upon novel- 
reading, so that by the time I was ten 
I had read all of Hugo, Dickens and 
Mark Twain. Fiction is truer than fact: 
I mean that in great fiction we obtain 
the distilled wisdom of men of genius, 
understandings of human nature which 
we could attain—if at all—unaided by 
books, only at the end of life, after 
numberless painful experiences. I began 
to read Sir Walter Scott when I was 
twelve or thirteen; and I think I learnt 
from the Waverley novels, and from 
Shakespeare, more of the varieties of 
character than ever I have got since 
from the manuals of psychology. 

Such miscellaneous browsing in the 
realm of fiction rarely does mischief. 
When I was eleven or twelve, I was 
much influenced by Twain’s Mysterious 
Stranger, an atheist tract disguised as a 
romance of medieval Austria. It did not 
turn me into a juvenile atheist; but it 
set me to inquiring after first causes— 
and in time, paradoxically, it led me to 
Dante, my mainstay ever since. In cer- 
tain ways, the great novel and the great 
poem can teach more of norms than can 
philosophy and theology. 

(4) Philosophy and theology. For 
the crown of normative literary studies, 
we turn, about the age of nineteen or 
twenty, to abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, chastened by logic. It simply is not 
true that 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


It is not from vegetal nature that one 
acquires some knowledge of human pas- 
sions and longings. There exist, rather, 
in Emerson’s phrase, law for man and 
law for thing. The law for man we learn 
from Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Marcus 
Aurelius, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Pascal, Burke, Newman; from 
Isaiah, the Apostles and the Schoolmen. 
In the resonant phrase of Fulbert of 
Chartres, we moderns are dwarfs stand- 
ing upon the shoulders of giants. Our 
petty private rationality is founded upon 
the stature of the wise men of dead 
ages; and if we endeavor to guide our- 
selves solely bv our limited private in- 
sights, we tumble down into the ditch 
of Unreason. 


“Scientific” truth, or what is popu- 
larly taken to be scientific truth, alters 
from year to year—with accelerating 
speed, indeed, in our day. But poetic 
and moral truth changes little with the 
elapse of the centuries; and the norms 
of politics are fairly constant. Dr. Eric 
Voegelin, in his recent Israel and Reve- 
lation, affirms that the nature of man is 
constant; and as an instance of this con- 
stancy, he refers to a coffn-text, “Dis- 
pute of a Man, Who Contemplates Sui- 
cide, with His Soul.” This was written 
some two thousand years before the 
birth of Christ. Human longings and 
human problems have not altered sub- 
stantially since that time, Voegelin sug- 
gests. To the unaltering in human exis- 
tence, humane letters are a great guide. 

“It is ordained in the eternal constitu- 
tion of things,” Burke wrote, “that men 
of intemperate mind cannot be free. 
Their passions form their fetters.” In- 
temperance of mind is the product of 
normative confusion. The fanatic ide- 
ologies of our time have forgotten the 
sources, and even the proper vocabulary, 
of normative consciousness. In his Notes 
Toward the Definition of Culture, Eliot 
declares that as private morality decays, 
the state progressively extends its juris- 
diction and its punishments, meaning 
to preserve—even at the cost of tyran- 
ny—some degree of order in an age mor- 
ally disintegrating: an age that has ig- 
nored norms. In a nation composed of 
other-directed or alienated men, men 
without norms, force or privation are 
the only motives to ordinary exertion. 
Such is the condition already of a large 
part of the modern world. 

The alternative to the man without 
norms, the other-directed or alienated 
man, is the pious man: pious in both 
the classical and the Christian senses of 
that abused word. True piety grows 
from belief in enduring standards, per- 
manent values, in norms of morals and 
taste and politics. Loving family, home, 
vicinity, community, the pious man 
feels what Gabriel Marcel calls “diffused 
gratitude”—loyalty toward the genera- 
tions that have preceded him in time, 
and obligation to the generations yet to 
be born. He is, in brief, a truly human 
person. And his piety is informed and 
ordered by a knowledge of great litera- 
ture. Although virtue and wisdom are 
not identical, humane letters give to the 
imagination and the reason a moral 
bent: the normative understanding. 
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By PAUL HUME 


| AM seriously disturbed. Let me quote 

you a letter which is the immediate 
instigator of the disturbance and then 
discuss with you some factors of the sit- 
uation involved. The letter is from a 
well known and respected Catholic or- 
ganist and choirmaster. With his letter 
he enclosed a professional advertisement 
which appears regularly in The Diapa- 
son, one of the leading magazines in the 
world of organ music in this country. 
The advertisement describes a_ well 
known American organist as the organ- 
ist of a large Episcopal church outside 
of New York City, and adds that this 
same organist is also on the faculty of 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, which is also the seat of the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 

Underneath the advertisement my 
correspondent writes: “Are there no 
Catholic organists in New York? Or do 
we have to teach in Protestant churches 
and schools?” 

In his letter, the writer says: “This ad 
shocked many of our Catholic organists. 
This is not the only place where non- 
Catholics play or teach in Catholic jobs. 
River Forest, Illinois, Rosary College— 
Knights of Columbus choir in Detroit, 
are just a few more.” My friend contin- 
ues: “Perhaps may we expect an article 
on this situation?” And he adds a post- 
script: “Many professional organists are 
ready to give up here because of five to 
seven congregational Masses on Sun- 
days. No more choirs!” 

Indeed I will write an article on this 
situation. I am only surprised that any- 
one should be shocked by the informa- 
tion contained in the advertisement, sur- 
prised that anyone feels that the teach- 
ing of music in the institutions named 
is a “Catholic job,” and disturbed that 
the reason for these basic misunder- 
standings should exist in such parochial 
viewpoints today. 

Manhattanville College, the Pius X 
School and Rosary College need no de- 
fense. From firsthand experience over 
a number of years, I can speak for the 
exceptionally high caliber of the musi- 
cal instruction that is dispensed in those 
schools. And since I cannot bring my- 
self to entertain any serious doubts 
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about the quality of the religious atmos- 
pheres in these schools, where Domini- 
can Sisters and the Religious of the Sa- 
cred Heart are in charge, I find it difh- 
cult to sympathize with the plaintiff. 
After all, the organist is not there to 
teach theology. 

First of all let me make it plain be- 
yond any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing or of misquotation that I am person- 
ally well acquainted with a heartening 
number of Catholic musicians, both 
those who are justly thought of as pri- 
marily “church” musicians, and those 
who operate in part or wholly in fields 
of secular music. I find it particularly 
hard to listen sympathetically to a com- 
plaint that implies so flatly that the 
Catholic musician is being discriminated 
against in a day when Catholic musi- 
cians are so widely, and properly, being 
judged as musicians without regard to 
their religious beliefs. Yes, 1 know that 
teaching in a Catholic college is differ- 
ent from running for an elective office. 
We'll get around to that later. 

But I think it is worth pointing out 
that Howard Mitchell has made a wide- 
ly respected name for himself among 
the discriminiating musicians in the 
years that he has been the conductor of 
the National Symphony Orchestra, And 
I found it interesting and heart-warming 
that the Minneapolis newspapers, in 
writing about the newly appointed con- 
ductor of that city’s symphony, Stanis- 
law Skrowaciewski, made the point that 
the young Polish conductor and his wife 
were Catholics. 

The still-new organist of the Boston 
Symphony is the Catholic Ber) Zamko- 
chian, and the official pianist of the 
National Symphony Orchestra is actu- 
ally a priest, the Rev. Russell Woollen. 
It happens that Father Woollen is a 
superlative pianist with a remarkable 
combination of those gifts that a pianist 
with a symphony orchestra particularly 
needs. 

To return to the grievances expressed 
in the letter that started all this. Surely 
the question about there being Catholic 
organists in New York is rhetorical. But 
when a college with a genuine concern 
for the quality of music to be taught on 


its campus goes out in search of a musi- 
cian, we assume that it chooses the bes 
man from those who are available. And 
I have what may be news for my friend, 
and for many others, too, perhaps. There 
is a shortage of well-qualified church 
musicians in the Catholic Church. 

Only two weeks before this lette 
came, I received a long-distance tele. 
phone call from a monsignor who js 
pastor of a large New York City parish, 
He called to ask if I could recommend 
an organist and choirmaster for his 
church. It is a position with a fine boy's 
and men’s choir, one High Mass on Sun: 
day, and an hour-and-a-half daily te 
hearsal with the boys. Most important, 
and most encouraging, it is a church 
where only the highest standards of mu- 
sic are desired. And he named a salary 
that is far better than the average parish 
offers, though it was, in my opinion, a 
very just one, neither more than the 
position requires, nor less than a good 
man should be offered for it. 

I could not suggest anyone to him. 
At the present time we have reached an 
interesting place in the musical develop 
ment of our parishes. Almost simultane 
ously with the coming of the great em- 
phasis on lay participation in the Mass 
has come the time when an increasing 
number of pastors are indicating their 
interest in bringing into the liturgical 
life of their parishes the type of music 
that has long been advocated in papal 
teachings. Unfortunately, we are not 
prepared with good musicians to step 
into these new positions. Our leading 
Catholic colleges, with exceptions that 
can be counted on one hand’s fingers, 
are not offering sufficient substantial 
musical preparation for professional mu 
sicians, And far too often those of out 
colleges which do grant degrees in mu 
sic turn out graduates who are not 
broadly educated musicians, and who 
often lack even the most necessary skills 
to carry on the work of the Church’ 
music. 


a” MY correspondent wants to know 
why Catholic colleges employ nor 
Catholic musicians, my answer, in patt, 


(Continued on page 72) 
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By LEO BRADY 


auL CLAUDEL’s play Partage de Mi- 

di, under the title of A Piece of 
Noon, has been announced for the com- 
ing season in New York as an off-Broad- 
way production. (The difference be- 
tween 2 Broadway production and an 
of-Broadway production—aside from 
the fact that the off-Broadway has heard 
of Claudel—is a subway ride and several 
thousand dollars, or about the same dif- 
ference as that between baseball in Jer- 
sey City and baseball in Yankee Sta- 
dium. ) 

Claudel’s dramatic work has been at- 
tempted only once before by an Amer- 
ican professional producer. The Theatre 
Guild did The Tidings Brought to Mary 
in 1922, when that now-venerable or- 
ganization was young, rash and experi- 
mental. The Satin Slipper, Claudel’s 
most celebrated play, has never been 
done in America outside of Catholic col- 
leges, though he has been represented 
on the operatic stage by his libretto for 
Joan of Arc at the Stake for which 
Honegger composed a_ distinguished 
score. 

The theatre’s attraction for Claudel 
has always been a little mysterious. He 
seems to have had no practical associa- 
tion with it and once wrote that he had 
no knowledge of either its requirements 
or its conventions. Probably his writing 
for it—he wrote half a dozen plays prop- 
etly so-called—can best be explained by 
the tradition that every French literary 
man takes a whack at the drama at one 
time or another, as in this country emi- 
nent authors are expected to be book 
reviewers. It is regrettable that Claudel 
did not have the good fortune of his ad- 
mirer, Jean Giraudoux who, turning to 
the theatre late in life, formed an asso- 
ciation with Louis Jouvet and the Ode- 
on company and wrote directly for this 
established group of actors. Claudel, 
who served in the French diplomatic 
service, was away from his native land 
for a great part of his life which per- 
haps militated against his developing a 
familiarity with drama, and in the ordi- 
nary course of events his plays were 
written for publication and only occa- 
sionally and at a later date came to the 
stage. The Satin Slipper, begun in Paris 
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in 1919 and finished in Tokyo in 1924, 
was finally staged by Jean Louis Bar- 
rault in 1943, although some of the ear- 
lier plays were presented in Paris short- 
ly after the turn of the century and 
Claudel knew Copeau (like Claudel, a 
convert to Catholicism) and Lugne-Poe, 
both avant-garde producers of the time. 
Partage de Midi was announced in 
Paris in 1912 but Claudel finally with- 
held permission, presumably because 
the events depicted bore a close relation 
to his own life and he didn’t want to 
embarrass anybody. It was finally done 
—again by Barrault—in 1948. The play 
might be considered a condensed and 
simplified version of the same dramatic 
action which informs The Satin Slip- 
per: the relation of romantic love to di- 
vine love and the mysterious manner in 
which God uses the first to further the 
second, The one play employs four char- 
acters and is more or less realistic; the 
other needs at least sixty actors (some 
of whom must double), is wildly expres- 
sionistic and would require about eight 
hours to produce in its entirety. 
Claudel enthusiasts will wish the off- 
Broadway production luck although 


there is a serious question as to whether 
any theatre can contain Claudel’s vast- 
ness, which is really another way of say- 
ing that he did not seem to tailor his 
work to the necessities of the stage. Ex- 





Paul Claudel: Like a French Chesterton 


cept for an occasional striking scene, the 
plays have a greater impact on the print- 
ed page than on the stage, although the 
possibility must always be considered 
that they are merely waiting for the 
right translator and producer to reveal 
their beauties to an audience. 


oo himself was involved as pro- 
tagonist in a real-life drama which 
is preserved in a volume of letters he 
exchanged with another great French 
writer: The Claudel-Gide Correspon- 
dence, 1899-1926, first published in 
France in 1949 and subsequently in this 
country by Pantheon. The conflict is de- 
veloped slowly in the stream of letters 
as time goes by but it finally works itself 
into a titanic debate between Claudel, 
the voice of Catholic France, and Gide, 
the voice of French aestheticism. 

It all begins innocently enough, like 
a quiet, opening scene in a play. The 
two men have met and Gide is interest- 
ed in publishing Claudel’s work in a 
review he is editing. They exchange 
views about other writers, discuss proj- 
ects, try to arrange meetings: all very 
polite and casual. For a long time, they 
are marvelously clever about avoiding 
subjects on which they disagree. Besides 
talent, they have in common a strict 
honesty and are scrupulous even about 
their compliments, wording praise care- 
fully so that neither will be committed 
to the other’s point of view: a brilliant 
exercise in diplomacy. 

But it could not go on forever or even 
for twenty-seven years. Claudel, while 
able to enjoy artistic beauty for its own 
sake and hence genuine in his admira- 
tion for Gide’s work, cannot conceive of 
beauty apart from God Himself. Gide, 
raised a Protestant but eventually with- 
out religion, devoted himself to a cult 
of the aesthetic and once stated that no 
work of art is produced without the col- 
laboration of the devil: a kind of art-for- 
evil’s-sake which s:emmed from an atti- 
tude toward life ultimately hedonistic. 

But finally—as in a neatly constructed 
dramatic scene—their purposes come out 
into the open. Gide’s aim is simple 
enough in the beginning: he likes Clau- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


A NDRE Marraux’s idea of “a museum 
without walls” does not quite ap- 
ply, we think, to the work of the new 
Spanish artists. Walls in the literal sense 
are precisely what they must have in or- 
der to be viewed in toto rather than in- 
dividually, since the modern artist makes 
his statement in installments and if one 
hasn’t read the beginning, the last chap- 
ter is meaningless. In two separate exhi- 
bitions recently, at the Guggenheim 
Museum and the Museum of Modern 
Art, the first entitled Before Picasso; 
After Miro, the other New Spanish 
Painting and Sculpture, works of about 
a dozen artists are so repetitious as to 
theme, style and content that each seems 
to be but a part of a whole. The whole, 
however, turns out to be far more ex- 
citing than any of the parts. 

Manolo Millares, born in Las Palmas 
in 1926, fixes stitched and folded burlap 
(instead of canvas) to his stretchers, on 
which he paints bold patterns in white 
with a splash or two of vermillion 
against a solid black background. One 
of these alone, could be passed over as 
an exercise in novelty, but in sequence 
Millares’ paintings are an evocation of 





“‘Indulgent Fancy,’’ by Modest Cuixart 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Lowenthal, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the violence of the wars, the passion of 
the bull ring. His Homonculus series is 
a progression of torn bodies, rips, tears 
and gore. Man’s? We don’t know. 

Francisco Farreras (1926), by con- 
trast, poetizes the physical universe. One 
goes from one Farreras to another as 
from a winter to a summer sky, watch- 
ing the galaxies change. His various 
compositions are constructed in col- 
lage: a fine, crushed tissue paper and 
fine netting in white, splashed against a 
dark background of oil color on wood. 
Modest Cuixart (1925) takes images of 
the past (the glory that was Spain?), 
such as coin—or urn-like forms and with 
metallic paint drips or presses these im- 
ages onto his canvas. Or, in the manner 
of Jackson Pollack, creates a labyrinth- 
ine pattern in metallic paint, which 
while possibly precluding any orienta- 
tion by the viewer nevertheless excites 
his interest sufficiently to attempt the 
intricate journey. Reproduced is Cuix- 
art’s Indulgent Fancy, a composition of 
cylindars, semi-circles and circles with 
impressions of formal designs in gold 
and silver paint against a dark back- 
ground. 


“‘Homage to Rothko,”’ by Manuel Viola 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Speaking of all the younger Spanish 
artists, James Johnson Sweeney, direc. 
tor of the Guggenheim, says that they 
“. . . concentrate principally on the ex. 
ploration of textural effects and on the 
suggestion of space relationships 
through contrasts of picture surface,” 
Frank O’Hara, director of the exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art, corre. 
lates this by stating, “In part, their at 
titude has consisted of an insistence on 
the literal significance of the plastic 
means they have used.” We find, more. 
over, that with a few exceptions, there 
is a discipline here, an ordered use of 
means too often lacking in current 
American painting. 

Antoni Tapies (1923) seems obsessed 
with the need to create walls, walls 
built for the contemplation of his own 
flight rather than for the containment 
of space. In Graffiti on Blackish Ochre 
Relief, he applies his oils mixed with 
sand in heavy impasto giving the effect 
of bas-relief by deeply gouged out lines, 
(grafhti or scratch-work). In another 
called Reddish Painting, also in sand 
mixed with oils, he evokes the image of 
a tiny section of garden wall by which 


“Gypsy,’’ by Isidro Nonell 








The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
Collection Mrs. Blanca Bassi 
de Iturriagagoitia, Barcelona, Spa 


Collection Walter S. Goodhue, 
Alexandria, Va. 
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the ar/isan tempts the unsuspecting 
stroller to speculate on his intricate and 
fancifi:: design. Mr. O’Hara’s comment 
about | apies’ paintings: “His insistence 


on the identity of his material and on 
the tot.lity of image creates a space into 
which we do not go: if anything, it ad- 
vances toward us,” further suggests the 
idea that Tapies wishes to detain any- 
one who will stay, while he himself es- 
capes. 

Although we may have deplored a 
few columns ago the influx of empty 
canvases evoking absolutely nothing 
which were then on view in one of the 
‘New York museums, we would by no 
means include in our castigation the 
rather sparse paintings of Spanish artist 
Louis Feito. Reproduced here is his 
No. 104-1959, an eloquently simple can- 
vas of a varied gray background from 
which sprout a few luminous excres- 
cences of white, blacks and grays (some- 
what in the manner of the wild mush- 
room). But just as wild fungi can seem 
to be something they are not (a lemon 
peel, a peach skin, a patch of pink cor- 
al), Feito paintings are images of the 
natural world as though seen through 
the lens of a satellite-borne camera, 
fungi without a microscope. 

So far we have discussed only those 
painters of the new Spanish school Cout 
of Barcelona and Madrid) who are pre- 
occupied with the plastic and textural 
qualities of painting. Among these 
could also be included Antonio Saura 
whose heavy flat black and white, 
curved and angular spaces suggest De- 
Kooning without color; Joan Josep Thar- 
rats, who seems to banish his paint to 
the canvas, especially in a work called 
Homage to Frank Lloyd Wright: a 
white bursting rocket on a glazed mot- 
tled background of browns, greens, pink 
and yellow, with a calligraphy of black 
lines denoting part of a face; Manuel 
Rivera, who works entirely in wire and 
wire mesh on painted wood, in effect, 
delicate web-like traceries suspended in 
space. Another, Antonio Suarez, paints 
not so much An Ox or The Fates as 
X-ray-like imaginings of these in color- 
laden impasto, which Mr. O’Hara calls, 
“baroque effulgency of structure.” Lucio 
Munoz uses possibly the most elemen- 
tary means, of simply carving out his 
patterns on large flat composition board 
painted in deep browns. 

There remains the work of one, Man- 
uel Viola (1919) whose mastery of the 
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104-1959,” by Luis Feito 
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Museum of Modern Art, New York; Lent by the artist 
“The Wind,”’ by Martin Chirino 


palette and magnificent control of light 
link the whole school to the traditional 
masters, which is best described by the 
title of one of his paintings, Burned 
Song. In this a heavy impasto of deep 
alizarin crimson is glazed over with 


splashes of white and drippings of crim- 
son and black. A smidgin of yellow fires 
the whole thing. His Homage to Rothko 
(reproduced ) is a similar composition of 
deep glazed umbers and greens with 
deep yellow ochres rising up through 
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medium to brilliant yellow before burst- 
ing into splashes of white. 

All of the foregoing artists were rep- 
resented in both museums, with can- 
vases tending to be much larger at the 
Museum of Modern Art than at the 
Guggenheim. Of the few we have not 
yet mentioned (Canogar, Zobel, Casas, 
Vela, Pijuan, Planell, Frances, Alcoy), 
the painter Isidro Nonell (1873-1911) 
holds a special significance in that he is 
the only ante-Picasso artist shown in the 
Guggenheim exhibition. Painted at the 
height of impressionism but before cub- 
ism, his work both reflects and fore- 
states qualities of each: the broad, free 
brushstrokes of impressionism and the 
limited chromatic scale of the cubism 
to come. Reproduced is one of his many 
studies of the female figure Cusually 
gypsies, beggars, loiterers) entitled Gyp- 
sy, an example of the constrained palette 
to be adopted by the post-Miro Spanish 
painters. Against a deep green back- 
ground the dark-skinned figure emerges 
in dignity and repose painted in a muted 
crescendo of blues, blue-greens and 
dashes of blue-black. James Johnson 
Sweeney calls a Nonell female subject 
“.. . a scaffolding on which to construct 
a pattern of forms which grew out of 
his personal handwriting and his arbi- 
trary organization of color strokes.” 

If we have insisted that modern paint- 
ings need walls, (vast areas of them, 
supplied only by such devices as the 
spiralling ramps of the Guggenheim and 
the ingenious hanging arrangements of 
the Museum of Modern Art), we are 
more than frustrated by the inadequate 
display areas allotted to abstract Span- 
ish sculpture at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Were it not for such poetic titles 
as Whispering of the Limits, Place of 
Silences, From the Horizon and The 
Wind, to say nothing of The Rape of 
Lucrece, we should have been so disor- 
iented as to suppose that the whispering 
was taking place in the silences of the 
horizon. Such sculpture, by its very na- 
ture, needs to be integrated with some 
sort of identifying background. For in- 
stance, Martin Chirino’s forged iron 
Root Number 2, turned on its nether 
side, could easily be mistaken for his 
Homage to Julio Gonzales. Modern 
sculpture, we regret to say, is simply 
negated if left to stand alone. 

Sculptors Oteiza, Serrano and Chil- 
lida use welded iron in arbitrary forms 
of flat plates in various shapes and sizes, 
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calling the results Metaphysical Box, 
Taurobolium, Sentinel, et al. Repro- 
duced is Chirino’s The Wind in glint- 
ing forged iron bent by the artist into 
circular and elliptical forms enclosing 
(elliptical?) space. 

The itinerary of the New Spanish 
Painting and Sculpture exhibit is: Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington, D.C., Octo- 
ber 31-November 28; Columbus Gal- 
lery of Fine Art, Columbus, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 3-31, 1961; Atlanta Art Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia, February 16-March 
16, 1961; Lowe Art Gallery, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, April 
1-29, 1961; Marion Coogler McNay 
Art Institute, San Antonio, Texas, May 
15-June 12, 1961; Art Institute, Chica- 
go, Illinois, July 19-August 27, 1961; 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, September 18-Octo- 
ber 16, 1961; Contemporary Arts Cen- 
ter, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 1-29, 
1961; Currier Gallery, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, December 15, 1961- 
January 12, 1962. 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 68) 


must seem a harsh one: it is because 
the non-Catholic musicians in some 
cases are better musicians. Let us look 
at the other side of the same question 
for a moment: why are two of the lead- 
ing Catholic musical scholars of the 
world today, men of unquestioned great- 
ness in their fields, teaching at Colum- 
bia and Indiana Universities? Because 
those universities recognized at times 
and in ways that no Catholic university 
did, the stature and importance of the 
scholarship of these men. 

One of the most brilliant of our 
younger Catholic composers, a musician 
of the widest gifts, took his doctorate in 
music recently at Harvard. I was asked 
by a Catholic, who holds the same view- 
point as my correspondent, “Why did 
he go to Harvard for his degree?” The 
answer is that no Catholic university or 
college today can offer, or begin to ap- 
proach, the breadth and depth of the 
musical education available at Harvard. 

On a lower, but far more widespread 
level, let me pass on another gem that 
adds to the picture: two Sisters were 
talking over piano teaching methods 
during the recess in a summer session 
at one of our busiest Catholic musical 
schools. One Sister asked the other, “Sis- 


ter, do you use the E-Z Method*>” “Oh 
yes,” the other Sister answered, and 
then added the clincher, “That's the 
Catholic method!” 

No, my corresponding friend, we will 
not improve the standard of music jp 
the Church by insisting first that all 
those who teach music in our colleges 
must be Catholics. Not even those who 
teach on our liturgical music faculties, 
Among my acquaintances, one of the 
very finest scholars of Gregorian chant 
and of the Church’s greatest centuries 
in classical polyphony, as well as a su 
perb musician, was a non-Catholic stu- 
dent at the Pius X School, From there 
he went on to Yale and then to the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris for fur- 
ther studies which today would qualify 
him to teach in a Catholic college where 
he would be a genuine ornament. 

One final word: my correspondent 
asks, “Do we have to play and teach in 
Protestant churches and_ schools?” 
Friend, I wish it were not so, but a well- 
grounded Catholic musician who came 
to this country some years ago did have 
to do just that, because he could find no 
Catholic church where he could make 
living, though he offered superior re 
sources. He had no difficulty at all in 
finding a Protestant church that was 
delighted to secure so fine a musician. 

We face some of our greatest chal 
lenges and opportunities in the newly 
opening areas of music in the Church 
today. We need, among other things, 
some central clearing house where par 
ishes looking for good musicians and 
musicians looking for good parishes can 
get in touch with one another. But more 
than this, we need to attain standards of 
musical excellence in our schools and 
colleges as well as in our parishes that 
will reflect the true quality of that 
which can rightly be described as Cath 
olic music, as well as the world’s great 
secular music. 

Perhaps a remark that came to me 
recently will add a pertinent note in 
closing. In discussing with his organis 
the dimensions and resources of a new 
pipe organ shortly to be installed in one 
of the largest and wealthiest cathedral 
in the country, the Bishop closed the 
conversation by saying, “I want this new 
organ to be so beautiful that no Cath 
olic who hears it will ever want to 90 
to a Protestant church again!” 


* For obvious reasons we have made a lit 
tle substitution of names here. 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshel 


MAGNIFICENT failure in polar ex- 
A ploration is the subject of William 
Bixby’s THE IMPOSSIBLE JOUR- 
NEY OF SIR ERNEST SHACKLE- 
TON. With official sanction, Shackle- 
ton set out from an England at war in 
August of 1914, headed for the Antare- 
tic continent and the difficult goal of 
crossing it—more than 2,000 miles of 
unexplored, icy waste—from sea to sea. 
The expedition never even began its 
designated project. Ice conquered the 
ship Endurance, holding it in its grip 
for nine long and dark months, and 
fnally rising in powerful ridges to 
crush it. Now began the impossible 
journey of Sir Ernest Shackleton and 
his companions, many of them new to 
polar exploration. The group was strand- 
ed on drifting ice something like 1,000 
miles away from the nearest civilization, 
with ‘minimum provisions and with 
three frail lifeboats. When their journey 
fnally was ended, Shackleton and his 
men had survived sixteen months in the 
Antarctic wastes and covered the 1,000 
miles to safety. 

The Impossible Journey is a very fine 
job of interpretive reporting. Facts, thor- 
oughly researched and tersely stated, 
achieve a balance between the “impos 
sible” and the actual and maintain it. 
Although there is a permeating same- 
ness in Shackleton’s adventures, it is 
the sameness of danger and conquering 
courage; and the author subtly commu- 
nicates his own fascination with each 
individual instance of man’s triumph 
oer nature. The reader is constantly 
disappointed by the sketchiness of the 
single map in the book. (Atlantic-Little 
Brown, $3.00, ages 12-up.) 

As a lad of fourteen, Norwegian A. 
H. Rasmussen, author of the autobio- 
graphical SEA FEVER, was so sickly 
that doctors gave him six months to live. 
The boy determined to spend his “last 
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days” in the only way he really wanted 
to—by going to sea on a sailing-ship. 
His sorrowful and desperate parents re- 
luctantly agreed. The pale, under-sized, 
golden-haired boy actually got a berth 
on a coastal collier, the brigantine Caro- 
line of Whitby. Anyone with common 
sense could have seen instantly that all 
the nautical jobs were too much for the 
lad; but he had replaced sense with ex- 
citement and with a mystical, inborn 
love of the sea—and he accomplished 
what he was set to. The crew rode him 
and harrassed him, until it was discov- 
ered by accident that he was carrying 
on with tender hands rubbed raw and 
festering under makeshift gloves—an old 
pair of wool socks. From then on, he 
was accepted; and his physical harden- 
ing proceeded rapidly. 

Sea Fever is the story of the first years 
of Rasmussen’s life at sea. His book is 
a good narrative, and an irresistible pub- 
lication of the powerful charms of the 
sea and its sailing-ships. He saw some 
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things harsh and crude; and his book is 
always realistic but never vulgar. There 
is more than one moment when the 
reader is willing to agree with the au- 
thor that sea fever is a marvelous dis- 
ease of the privileged. (Hastings House, 
$3.00, ages 12-16.) 

The youngest daughter of King Al- 
fred the Great of Wessex is the heroine 
of JOURNEY FOR A PRINCESS, by 
Margaret Leighton. The Princess El 
strid at fourteen is slight, shy and ter- 
ribly conscious that she lacks every trace 
of royal bearing. She does not know that 
her gentle young loveliness has just in- 
spired two proposals of marriage—one 
of which is embarrassing and potential- 
ly dangerous to her famous father and 
to his kingdom. To snatch his daughter 
from an unthinkable marriage to a 
handsome and imperious Viking noble 
—an expedient and uncertain ally of 
Wessex, King Alfred sends the girl 
along on a pilgrimage to Rome which is 
being undertaken by her devout aunt. 
It is Alfred’s secret plan that, on the re- 
turn journey, Elstrid will be left at the 
court of Flanders, there to prepare for 
eventual marriage to her young relative 
Baudouin, the Count of Flanders. The 
journey is marked by sorrow, satisfac- 
tions and a wild episode of danger un- 
der Viking threat. 

Journey for a Princess is, in pace and 
temperate beauty of style, a girls’ his- 
torical novel. The story builds around 
the appealingly unfolding personality 
of the Princess Elstrid, and this major 
trend bears upon the author’s handling 
of large background and all its detail. 
But the book is realistic, never senti- 
mental, and has a full share of action. 
Among the many merits of this superior 
novel are authenticity, verve and bright 
historical color. (Ariel Books: Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, $2.95, ages 12-16.) 

CHRISTY, by Carole Bolton, is a 
first-person story, the narrator, a sixteen- 
year-old girl. Christy, an only child, is 
the daughter of a real-estate man in a 
small, college town. Back to the old 
home town in search of a summer home 
comes popular author Gideon Myles, 
contemporary of Christy’s father. Gid- 
eon is a world traveler, a free soul and 
a handsome bachelor. In the space of a 
week—a period which Gideon spends as 
guest in Christy’s home while he is buy- 
ing his own—Christy falls in love with 
him. Gideon is entertaining, thoughtful 
and likable, and has some understand- 
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able self-centeredness; he is both flat- 
tered and moved by Christy’s obvious 
devotion. Through the last weeks of the 
summer before her senior year in high 
school, Christy dreams that Gideon will 
ask her to marry him. 

After a little uneasy shifting for foot- 
ing in the opening pages, Christy devel- 
ops into a good self-portrait of a real 
adolescent in her version of a universal 
drama. Christy’s predicament is person- 
al, but always plausible, and surpasses 
those of many fictional heroines in that 
its outcome is convincingly uncertain 
through a certain section of the book. If 
the reader, indeed, were unaware of the 
untransgressible laws of teen-age fiction, 
she might actually wonder about a May- 
December romance. The author is clev- 
er with plotting, and doubly clever with 
dialog, which is pointed, fresh and full 
of the unexpected. There is a well-ad- 
justed light touch on these pages, and 
some kindly and accurate humor. (Mor- 
row, $2.95, ages 12-16.) 

Beany Malone, who has been growing 
up through her own series of teen-aged 
novels by Lenora Mattingly Weber, is 
a high-school senior in the new book 
WELCOME, STRANGER. She is do- 
ing some late-adolescent soul-searching, 
precipitated by her absolute failure in a 
dangerous situation which called for a 
minimum amount of basic courage. 
Beany meets a temperamental boy who 
is in a nearly identical emotional state. 
Both of them shudder to think what 
moral cowards they are, and wonder un- 
happily how they will ever live with 
themselves in the clouded future. 
Beany’s tortured companionship with 
Tony threatens her long-standing ro- 
mance, reliable Andy Kern, and puzzles 
both her family and her friends. The 
girl finally gets her chance to redeem 
herself: isolated in a mountain lodge 
during a blizzard with her older sister, 
who is about to have a baby, Beany pre- 
serves her life and sanity, and those of 
her older sister, in the face of some pow- 
erfully frightening odds. 

Welcome, Stranger has more adult 
overtones than previous Beany Malone 
titles. But the warm, busy family against 
its warm, busy and convincing back- 
ground is pleasantly expected. That 
Welcome, Stranger is not one of the 
top titles in the series is due to its 
stretching its emotions thinner than it 
should. There are surprising patches of 
dragginess in the story. One wonders if 
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Recommended for High School Libraries 


The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


Benedictine and Moor, by Peter Beach and William Dunphy 
Catholics in Conversation, by Donald McDonald 

The Challenges We Face, by Richard M. Nixon 

Decision at Trafalgar, by Dudley Pope 

Good-Bye Dolly Gray, by Rayne Kruger 

The Hyphenated Family, by Hermann Hagedorn 

The Life of Michelangelo, by Charles H. Morgan 

The Nation on the Flying Trapeze, by James Saxon Childers 
Rome Escape Line, by Lt. Col. Sam Derry 

Times Three, by Phyllis McGinley 

Waiting for Christ, by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 





Beany deserves retirement, and if the 
talented Mrs. Weber is ready for a new 
heroine—as fine as Beany, of course. 
(Crowell, $3.00, ages 12-16.) 

A MINNETONKA SUMMER, by 
Borghild Dahl, is a period-piece with 
strong Norwegian flavor. Set in the ear- 
ly 1900’s, it describes a typical summer 
for the Nordland family. Winter resi- 
dents of Minneapolis, the Nordlands 
annually move, bag and baggage, to 
their spacious summer home on the 
shores of Lake Minnetonka, to a some- 
what rustic life which is an escape from 
the heat and crowdedness of the city. 
Actually, for Mrs. Nordland and Sol- 
veig, the oldest child of the family, sum- 
mers represent mainly a transfer of work 
from one home to another. Mother still 
spends nearly all her time caring for 
the house and family, and prepares 
three elegant meals and any number of 
elaborate snacks on a normal day. 
Daughter Solveig contributes daylong 
help with the housework and with the 
younger children in the family. But 
there is relaxation and there are outdoor 
recreations for every member of the 
family, and Solveig has always enjoyed 
the Minnetonka summers. This one, 
now that she is growing up, poses some 
new problems. The girl wonders about 
the idle and luxurious life which guests 
at a nearby resort-hotel live. And-she 
wonders further just how she and her 
old-countryish family would look to 
these rich people. Before the summer is 
out, Solveig has opportunities to observe 
the differences between the two small 
worlds. 

A Minnetonka Summer is warm- 
hearted, readable and picturesque. A 
youngster who loves the process of read- 


ing and who appreciates quality on any 
score (here, it is feeling and authent: 
city) will find the book pleasant and in. 
teresting enough. Its simplicity verges 
on the obvious, however, and its plot is 
stiff and thin, which two facts will tum 
away excitement-bound readers. (Dut 
ton, $2.95, ages 12-16.) 

Re-done from an adult novel with the 
same title, THE RAID, by John Brick, 
is a young-person’s version of a grim his 
torical adventure, based on facts of 
American history. In July, 1779, a large 
force of Indians allied with the British 
and led by the legendary Christian In 
dian chief, Joseph Brant, attacked and 
burned a farming settlement in New 
York State. Brick calls the community 
Cedar Bush, and establishes a handful 
of its citizens as his leading characters. 
Amongst them two stand out: the sex 
soned Indian scout Tom Currie, long 
time friend of Joseph Brant but now 
wholly dedicated to the rebel cause; and 
young Matt Finch, farmer-boy who 
longs to be a soldier, and who grows up 
overnight during the raid as his young 
er brother is taken into captivity and his 
father, slain by the Indians. Tom Currie 
befriends Matt, seeing in him a natural 
woodsman, and has the boy elevated to 
the rank of scout in the rebel militia 
unit which marches to the rescue of the 
Cedar Bush people captured in the raid. 

The Raid is a swift-moving story, 
with completely non-emotional descrip 
tions of its horrors. This is a wise te 
straint because the multitude of horrors 
could easily have led an author to ver 
bal hysteria. As Brick writes, the stoty 
is sparse and masculine. He under 
stands and writes clearly of the tech 
nique of Indian warfare and the careful! 
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craft of the scout. The portrait of Brant 
is an interesting study, and offers to 
young caders the always laudable in- 
telligenv'e that admirableness is not the 
exclusive possession of their faction in 
a controversy. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
$3,25, teen-age. ) 

CAX TON’S CHALLENGE, a nov- 
el by Cynthia Harnett, takes place in 
the year 1482. London scriveners are 
agitated by a fearful threat to their an- 
cient craft, a new and devilish duplicat- 
ing device called a printing-press. Be- 
cause William Caxton brought the press 
into England, he is regarded as an un- 
speakable villain by a goodly number of 
sriveners. One of these is Master Mat- 
thew Goodrich, proprietor of the scrive- 
ner shop at the sign of the Crowing 
Cock, and dictatorial, much-older half- 
brother of young Benedict Goodrich. 
Bendy is plunged into the troubled af- 
fair when his broad-minded and gentle 
father accepts William Caxton’s offer to 
make Bendy his apprentice in the prom- 
ising and exciting craft of printing. The 
boy knows that Caxton’s every order for 
paper has been going astray, and joins 
the hunt for the purloined paper. Then 
there commences another and, curious- 
ly, more dangerous hunt, for the manu- 
script of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
dArthur. Caxton, who mourns that 
chivalry is dead in England, is dedicat- 
ed to printing the Malory work for the 
good of his countrymen. 

There is a great quantity of material 
in Caxton’s Challenge. In addition to 
the full plot, there are many author-illus- 
trated bits on the local geography of fif- 
teenth-century London and on historical 
curiosities of the time, such as heraldry. 
The book will be a treasure for pre- 
pared readers, those who have previous- 
ly tasted the delights of its type, the 
well-complicated story saturated in his- 
torical minutiae. For the less patient, 
there is always the plot-mystery. 
(World, $3.95, ages 12-up.) 

A small lighthouse on the New Eng- 
land coast is the setting for Scott Cor- 
bett’s mystery, DEAD MAN’S LIGHT. 
Tommy Brackett, an orphan, has been 
shifted from relative’s house to relative’s 
house, but has never really been offered 
ahome in any of them. Tommy is afraid 
to hope that his last uncle, Cyrus Brack- 
ett, head keeper at Dead Man’s Light, 
will like him enough to keep him, but 
the boy is mightily encouraged by the 
treatment he receives at the small board- 
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ing-house where he is brought to wait 
for Uncle Cyrus. Mrs. Perry, who keeps 
the establishment for seafaring men, is 
a pretty and efficient widow who knows 
how a boy should be treated—and fed. 
When she warns Tommy not to get his 
hopes too high about remaining with 
his uncle because the man has troubles 
of his own right at the present, the boy 
is shaken. What these troubles are Tom- 
my learns soon after meeting his gruff, 
peg-legged sailor-uncle. They mount 
rapidly to a mysterious and dangerous 
climax, the while the boy and the man 
are enjoying a real friendship, and Tom- 
my is learning the pure bliss of working 
at a fascinating occupation with an 
adult who treats him civilly. 

Dead Man’s Light has a superb mys- 
tery plot, a fresh and refreshing back- 
ground, and local period-flavor that is 
both curious and warm. In a lightened, 
modern way, the book incorporates a 
bit of the Stevenson adventure-strain. 
Leonard Shortall’s illustrations contrib- 
ute to the story by neatly emphasizing 
its flavor, its action and its humor. (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, $3.00, ages 10-14.) 

Anya Seton’s biography, WASH- 
INGTON IRVING, a new North Star 
book, is a good job of bringing to life 
both a man and his background. Irving, 
it may surprise young readers to learn, 
was much more in life than the author 








Iustration by Leonard Shortall 
for “Dead Man’s Light” 


of quaint and entertaining tales which 
today inevitably occupy space in upper- 
grade readers. A personable man with a 
talent for friendship, he was a promi- 
nent United States diplomat in the im- 
portant years of his country’s youth. He 
was an alert, sensitive and informed 
world-traveler, and shared his feelings 
about Europe in books and correspon- 
dence. A serious biographer, he pro- 
duced an important work on Columbus, 
and an epic biography of George Wash- 
ington (for whom he was named). 

In personality, Irving was mild, lov- 
ing and generously imaginative. This is 
the talented man who fills the pages of 
Washington Irving. Facts are well-pre- 
sented, and the reader may profit by 
exposure to them, and be impressed 
enough to remember a number. But the 
man, colorful and unusual, will be hard 
to forget; he will probably emerge 
strongly from the impressions garnered 
here whenever his name occurs in fu- 
ture reading. (Houghton Mifflin, $1.95, 
library edition $2.80, ages 11]-up.) 

A Frenchwoman Jeanne Loisy is the 
author of DON TIBURCIO’S SE- 
CRET, a light-hearted mystery set in a 
small Spanish town. The gypsy boy 
Pepe narrates the story because a large 
part of it is his. Prior to the arrival in 
town of a new schoolmaster, Pepe had 
proudly kept at a great distance from 
education, following the unpatterned, 
hand-to-mouth existence of his gypsy 
father and grandmother. To his own 
great surprise, Pepe soon begins to feel 
a protective affection for the new school- 
master, a portly, unexcitable scholar. 
The man has never taught before, but 
he is personified patience, kindliness 
and encouragement to his students. He 
is particularly drawn to Pepe, who is 
discovered to possess an alert and capa- 
ble mind, ready to conquer such things 
as grammar and vulgar fractions. There 
is some slight mystery about the exact 
identity of the schoolmaster. Pepe soon 
pierces it, and is, in a way, prepared for 
the involvements of treasure, pirates, 
parrots and local skulduggeries which 
soon follow. 

Pepe is a funny scamp who is a real- 
istic student of human nature, and a 
master of such mature mischief as 
poaching. When the necessity arises, he 
is good at skipping school, and even at 
jail-breaking. He is unusual, delightful 
and every inch alive. The story has fast 
action, enough mysteriousness, and a 
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vivid and stimulating setting. The 
French edition of the book was awarded 
the 1956 Prix Jeunesse. It is here trans- 
lated by James Kirkup, and illustrated, 
with excellently congenial humor, by 
Francoise Estachy. (Pantheon, $3.00, 
ages 10-13.) 

A little American girl and her parents 
have a leisurely Italian vacation, in 
FLY HOME, COLOMBINA, written 
and illustrated by Rosalie Fry. Lucinda’s 
parents are both artists and are well pre- 
pared to appreciate the treasures of Flor- 
ence and Venice. Lucinda enjoys them, 
too; and her mother and father share 
their daughter’s delight in the people 
they meet, particularly the self-sufficient 
boy Francesco. Francesco, a child of a 
large family, does odd jobs, and dreams 
of someday traveling to far-away places. 
The boy has a lovely homing-pigeon, 
Colombino, in which he has a lot of 
confidence but which has never been 
tried. The American family takes the 
pigeon with them on some of their side- 
trips, and Francesco’s hopes are unfail- 
ingly fulfilled. In time, he, too, makes a 
trip with the Americans—a short one, 
but particularly significant and exciting. 
They travel to Assisi, home of Frances- 
co’s patron-saint, and unexpectedly find 
there great good fortune for his family. 


Fly Home, Colombina is a well-man- 
aged travelogue, with major plot which 
is taut enough to sustain interest and 
expansible enough to include factual 
material. Lucinda is most interested in 
sight-seeing and enthusiastic about it, 
and this spirit communicates itself to the 
reader, strengthened by the author’s tal- 
ented descriptions. Traditional legends 
about St. Francis are effectively worked 
into the story. (Dutton, $2.50, ages 
8-11.) 

Catherine Woolley’s grammar-school- 
age heroine Ginnie and her best friend 
Geneva have a Cape Cod adventure in 
GINNIE AND THE MYSTERY 
DOLL. The families of the two girls 
have taken a house on the Cape for the 
summer; the children have not been 
there long before they are handed an 
enticing mystery, one tailored for girls 
with sleuthing talent. Their summer 
neighbor tells them about an exquisite 
Parisian doll which had belonged to her 
mother. Unmistakably lovely in her 
long lavender gown, the big doll has 
now been missing for thirty years. Gin- 
nie and Geneva are so impressed by the 


tale of the lost “Lady Vanderbilt” that 
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they recognize the doll immediately 
when they spot her among the merchan- 
dise offered for sale at a local auction. 
A strange young woman who drives a 
red Jaguar buys the doll, and the girls 
find it impossible to trace her. Later, at 
an art exhibit, they are thunderstruck to 
see a portrait of Lady V. This leads to 
the identity of the mysterious purchaser, 
but not immediately to the doll. How 
the doll is found and how her history 
is filled in are the major elements in the 
closing-out of the mystery. 


Ginnie and the Mystery Doll is a 
good book. It has a carefully controlled 
simplicity of style and plot, and at the 
same time has a well-twisted mystery, 
with a most appealing central figure— 
the old-fashioned doll. The children are 
nice, and so is their unsophisticated and 
energetic enjoyment of their Cape sum- 
mer. Ginnie and the Mystery Doll 
could be a powerful tool-book in the 
conversion of stubborn non-readers. 


(Morrow, $2.75, ages 8-12.) 
THE SECRET LANGUAGE, by 


Ursula Nordstrom, is a boarding-school 
story that studiedly reproduces the seri- 
ous way a child would tell a boarding- 
school story. Victoria, a new girl at the 
Coburn Home School, is the central 
figure; but she is a shadow of her best 
friend Martha, school-hater, iconoclast, 
articulate critic—and co-inventor of the 
secret language. There isn’t much to 
the secret language. It is a matter of 
three or four words, but it is the symbol 
of the exclusive friendship between Vic- 
toria and Martha. 


The book covers a school year—Hal- 
lowe’en party, visits from parents, 
springtime fun, and finally the closing 
days. There is some character activity, 
and a few plot involvements. But The 
Secret Language puts authenticity be- 
fore everything else, and achieves in so 
doing a sort of study that could interest 
adults and a random assortment of 
child-readers, but would look too much 
like a familiar and flat plateau to the 
youngster who reads for enjoyment. The 
book has very little of the appeal of the 
traditional boarding-school setting; it is 
far too realistic and clear-eyed for that. 
Its everydayness, indeed, tends to em- 
phasize the harsh aspect of boarding. 
Mary Chalmers’ illustrations should be 
mentioned: they are charmingly in ‘a 
childlike mood—a gentler one than that 
of the text. (Harper, $2.75, ages 7-9.) 

Augusta Baker is the editor of a col- 





lection of sixteen folk tales entitled 
THE GOLDEN LYNX. Selected from 
the lore of Scotland, Poland, India, Italy 
and the Scandinavian countries, the 
stories will be largely new in outline to 
young American readers. They may ree- 
ognize the whole of such a story as “The 
Princess with the Twelve Pair of Gold. 
en Shoes” or “Thomas the Rhymer,” but 
the majority of plots will be vaguely un- 
familiar. Vaguely—because the tales 
have the time-honored marks of world 
folk-literature. Three is a magic num- 
ber: three sons, three princesses, three 
trials for the supreme prize on three suc. 
cessive days. Enchantment is the stand- 
ard condition; sudden release, the tradi- 
tional happy ending. Humans take ani- 
mal form, and the cruel step-mother is 
a firmly-established member of the magi- 
cal community. 

A careful collection of fairy tales, and 
this is one, is very nearly a reference 
book. If, necessarily read at one sitting, 
it seems to be burdened with repetition 
and generally lacking in freshness and 
cleverness, it could be an entirely dif- 
ferent book when shared with children 
in reading aloud. (Lippincott, $3.00, 
ages, 9-11.) 

GEETA AND THE VILLAGE 
SCHOOL, by Parvathi Thampi, is a 
story about a six-year-old girl in modern 
India. Geeta and the other children are 
fascinated by the wonderful and strange 
activity in their small village: a crew 
of workmen is busily erecting a beauti- 
ful, white building. The workmen in- 
form the children that the building is 
a school, and add ominously that school 
is like jail, and is a place where every- 
one must be clean all the time and must 
be prepared for capricious whacks from 
a frightening person called a teacher. 

Geeta takes these remarks seriously 
and will not be persuaded to go to 
school. In line with traditional Indian 
thinking that girls need not be educat- 
ed, Geeta’s father is pleased with his 
daughter's attitude, and the child is al- 
lowed her way. She is lonely and puz 
zled, and unable to overcome her con- 
fusing fears of the school where all her 
friends are apparently quite happy. 

This is a well-knit story with instant 
and clear appeal, and with the added ab- 
sorbing element of the marvelously for- 
eign. Ronni Solbert did the black-and- 
white illustrations which complement 
both the facts and the flavor of the text. 
(Doubleday, ‘$2.00, ages 6-10.) 
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_ MY MIND, the notion of Catholic poetry, if it is not lim- 
ited to religious poetry whose doctrinal implications are 
foreign to other faiths, ought simply to mean “good poetry by 
Catholic artists”—without limitation as to subject or form and 
with due attention to the flesh (I’ve often thought there 
should be a Catholic poetry magazine ot this name) as well 
as the spirit. | agree with Thomas P. McDonnell that poetry 
is “after all, very much a matter of the personal and re-created 
experience of the poet himself [who] cannot be taken as some 
kind of propagandist for the Church . . . however sincerely 
and apostolically we may wish to advance the spiritual life of 
the Church on earth.” Whether “personal and re-created” ex- 
perience has value outside the person depends on whether 
one can make it public, that is, whether he possesses art. The 
stuff of creation flows, welling in the audience of whatever 
time, when the height and depth of the listener is put into 
touch with the arcane soul of the artist. 

I said “good poetry.” I wish to emphasize the notion of 
excellence, for it has often been the case that the shadow of 
mediocrity is struck over the so-called Catholic poem. I sus- 
pect a matriarchal influence here—Mother Church unable to 
tell any of her poet children, simply because they are hers, 
that they are no good. What is needed in the Catholic arts is 
more patriarchy—the separation of the second sons from the 
frst and of the third from the second. Competition outside 
one’s own circle is an excellent challenge for improvement, 
and several of the poets represented here have published their 
work in the best secular as well as the best Catholic periodi- 
cals. T. S. Eliot once said you cannot have a religious litera- 
ture without first having a literature; | would add that you 
cannot have (or should not allow) a Catholic literature with- 


This sampling of new work by 
American Catholic poets was made 
possible by a grant from The Mc- 
Geary Foundation of Miami, Flor- 
ida. The Foundation’s purpose is 
summed up in the medal “Christ 
the Teacher,” designed for the 
Foundation by Ivan Mestrovic. 
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out having a good literature. Again, Father Gerald Vann, 
O.P., once said that to brutalize the truth or to sentimental- 
ize it [artists, note that] is tantamount to denying it, and I 
would add that this is so as well for the reduction of the 
truth by the dead hand of mediocrity. 1 stand by the quality 
of each of the poems collected here, though I don’t intend 
this to mean that I have in every case always admired the 
work of the poets represented, and there are admirable poets 
not represented. 

Under the notion of “new Catholic poet” I have decided 
consistently to exclude any who has published more than one 
book of verse, on the assumption, occasionally naive, that the 
reputation of such a poet is established. This has meant ex- 
cluding among more recent poets such able nuns as Sister 
M. Maura, S.S.N.D., and Sister Mary Francis, P.C. Among 
laymen it has excluded Leonie Adams, Robert Fitzgerald, 
Josephine Jacobsen, John Nims and Henry Rago, a distin- 
guished list; and it has meant the omission of Brother An- 
toninus and Father Daniel Berrigan, both of whom published 
during the past season new books which place their talents 
squarely in the front ranks of Catholic artists. 

At the same time, under the category of new poet so con- 
sidered, we have some who have been writing for a number 
of years though they have not as yet published even one 
book of verse, on the assumption (also sometimes mistaken ) 
that their reputations are not established. Two or three such 
are included. There is another sense of “new’—the liturgical 
sense of renascence, which applies to some, particularly to 
Sister Mary Gilbert, S.N.J.M., who during the past year has 
emerged with a flurry of new poems praised by Karl Shapiro 
and others after a period of dormancy following her first 
book in 1953. 

Perhaps the most usual sense of “new’—that of brand new 
—is well represented here with first publication in a national 
magazine for eight poets: James Bonk, Michael Ehrenreich. 
Phillips Gibson, Thomas Hummel, James Murphy, Dennis 
Schmitz, David Fratus and Peter Simpson, and it is an early 
appearance for Suzanne Gross and Patric Sweeney. I have 
included some student work to illustrate the prophet sense 
of “new’—and in the hope that more of our Catholic institu- 
tions will be at pains to spot and develop in special programs 
(as at Iowa, Stanford, Hopkins) their talented people. At 
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least two of the poets represented here have been students in 
such programs—John D. Engels at Iowa and John Burns at 
Hopkins. Too often the student poet (as compared even to 
the student musician or plastic artist) goes untutored and 
unprized. Nevertheless I know of good work being done to 
meet the teaching need—for example, by Father Raymond 
Roseliep at Loras and Sister M. Maura at College of Notre 
Dame, and the awards of the annual contest sponsored by 
the Sister Madeleva Poetry Association under the direction 
of Sister Franzita, C.S.C., have been valuable to notice and 
reward achievement in poetry. The winners of the first three 
years of that contest are represented here: Suzanne Gross, 
Dennis Schmitz and David Fratus (current winner). 

Within the limits of this circumscribed idea of “the new 
Catholic poet,” I have simply collected here the best of the 
unpublished work coming to me. I have chosen purposely a 
wide variety of forms, tones and subjects for verse. It has 
happened nicely that good poems have reached me from a 
number of different geographical areas in the country. 

So far as subject matter and treatment are concerned, there 
is a good range. There are poems based on the kinds of ex- 
perience possible (outside of art.) only to the nun, those pos- 
sible only to the wife or husband, or to the young unmarried 
lover, or to him who is widely read in classical or Biblical or 
modern sources, or him with the special knowledge of river 
boats or jazz, him with a Gothic sensibility, or who possesses 
a metamorphosing imagination, who has the gift of surrealist 
juxtaposition, who has a deep, rending experience of grief— 
and him who has the common experience of all writers: re- 
jection. 

Were I to single out particular poems that seemed to me 
most extraordinary among the hundreds that came my way to 
choose for this supplement, I would first do what I have 
done—narrow them to the thirty-six that make up this selec- 
tion—and of those cite six: Dorothy Donnelly’s “Figurine,” 
William Goodreau’s “Three Poems for Three Nuns,” Su- 
zanne Gross’ “Parados: Tibi in Cithara,” Ned O’Gorman’s 
“Adam’s Hymn to His Body,” Raymond Roseliep’s “Ven- 
dor” and Dennis Schmitz’ “Appendix I: Peregrine.” 

I should certainly also be citing extraordinary poems of 
John Edward Hardy and Ernest Sandeen and Sister Mary 
Gilbert and (among the newest) Peter Simpson, James Bonk 
and Robert Beck, a student at Loras, if their more ambitious 
new work had not run to too great length for me to include. 


I had hoped to include work by Albert Joseph Griffith, 





John Logan, an Associate Professor 
in the General Program of Liberal 
Education at the University of Not- 
re Dame, is recognized as one of the 
foremost of America’s young poets. 
Two volumes of his poetry have 
been published: “A Cycle for Moth- 
er Cabrini” wal the recent “Ghosts of the Heart” from 
the University of Chicago Press. Mr. Logan is the edi- 
tor of a new national poetry magazine, “Chicago 
Choice,” and frequently travels around the country lec- 
turing and reading from his poems and stories. 
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F. X. Matthews, Philip Scharper, Carol Johnson and by the 
young Chicago poets Margaret Rooney and John Lynch (who 
with James Murphy and James Bonk are former students of 
Paul Carroll’s at Loyola). Also there is another John Lynch 
(of Framingham, Mass.) whose reputation in short fiction 
has begun deservedly to spread to poetry. The work of Leon- 
ard Casper of the Boston College faculty came to my atten. 
tion too late for inclusion, as did that of Josephine Trueschler 
(Baltimore) and a very talented young poet from St. Louis 
University: Thomas Stumpf. The latter has a gift of con. 
tinuous fresh metaphor, some of it surrealist, which reminds 
of the French Symbolists. 

Dennis Schmitz’ work also puts one in mind of the great 
French, with their aspiration (particularly in Rimbaud) to 
the condition of the dream and their occasional disdain of 
“plot” in poetry. Despite the careful cadencing of Schmit’ 
verse—and its discipline in this sense, as well as in fidelity 
to musical sequence—there is a sense of genuine invention 
and freedom in his writing, a sense of reliance on that fac 
ulty which Maritain has so beautifully called “the musical 
unconscious.” We can see this reliance also in the free, mov- 
ing fantasy (elaborating easily and poignantly from a mun 
dane encounter) in Father Roseliep’s “Vendor.” 

It is a mistake, made particularly by certain academically 
trained people and by pietistic or moralistic people as well 
though for different reasons, to abjure the role of the uncon- 
scious in art: the former because the unconscious movements 
in art run ahead of the formulations of theory in criticism 
and call into question the relevancy of an existing system 
Cin other words because from the point of view of criticism 
the newly created presents itself as the heterodox); and the 
latter abjure it because they are afraid that free fantasy wil 
undermine their beliefs or their control in their lives, that is 
to say because they mistrust their own hidden power (but 
the fear that we keep a skeleton in the closets of ourselves 
covers a deeper fear that, as Augustine discovered, it is the 
beautiful Christ who is there). 

But the artist must listen to his unconscious, Art is pre 
cisely the place for the fresh and powerful, the esoteric, the 
eccentric, the rebellious, the heterodox, the strange, and it is 
in art that the yearning we all have for these is soothed. One 
is reminded of Maritain’s remark that Oscar Wilde mistak- 
enly put into his life the genius that should have gone into 
his art. A friend of mine once said that old Barnaby Googe 
earned the right to wear red stockings because he was a bad 
poet. Poetry itself, more than life, is the place for red stockings 

When I say that poetry is the place for the heterodox | 
speak metaphorically and do not mean that it is the plac 
for heresy. But by the same token poetry (except in cor 
ventual or otherwise special verse) is not the place for anxious 
orthodoxy: these belong in the sermon and the essay. The 
problem of the poem is to come into existence “palpable an( 
mute / as a globed fruit,” and with the implied comparison 
to an apple we see how, relevant to art, the question | of here 
sy shifts ground. To my mind a poem is not at all a “speech’ 
in the usual sense, capable of the usual kind of truth or fals- 
ty. A poem is a gesture or shape of language into which the 
artist casts his audience with himself. The truth of art is? 
truth of feeling primarily, for it is the quality which poetry 
shares with music, not what it shares with science, that make 
it art. There is such a thing as: perfection of the feeling # 
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well as of the intellect, and the former is more the business 
of poetry and the arts in education, ministering not so much 
to the intellectual poverty of the student (a job well done by 
other studies) as to the emotional poverty which is always 
in danger of disarming him, leaving him bankrupt and wholly 
unaware. 

By trying to re-emphasize the importance of the uncon- 
gious in composition and of the role of feeling (Pascal’s 
“heart” ) in the audience’s response to poetry, I do not intend 
to disdain the task of the conscious intelligence, which comes 
into play in the formation and polish of one’s work, or to 
conjure the dreadful confusion caused by such notions as 
“automatic writing,” which to my mind simply means “first 
drafting.” The delights of composition are much tied to the 
work of intelligence in shaping and revising with an eye to 
form; and the “momentary peace” or catharsis which effective 
att brings to its audience is indissolubly bound up with the 
presence of form in art, that quality so absent in naked ex- 
perience. 

The most usual elements of form coming to us from the 
nineteenth century of course are metrics and rhyme, and 
there are many diehards who simply identify the world of 
poetry with rhymed iambics, such as the sonnet. I have in- 
cluded two sonnets here, but in order to emphasize the con- 
stant need for “making it new,” neither that of James Mur- 
phy nor that of John Edward Hardy is very usual. The dic- 
tion and subject of Hardy’s are fresh and imaginative—wor- 
thy in that sense of the dedication to Hopkins who newly 
adopted the form (as in the sprung and supernumerary bars 
of “Felix Randal”). Other examples of metrical writing here 
include the rhymed quatrains of Sister Mary Gilbert and 
those of Peter Simpson in his beautiful elegy, as well as the 
complexly rhymed stanzas of Claire McAllister and the blank 
verse stanzas of Samuel Hazo and Father Toelle—who at his 
conclusion blesses us with one of the best single lines of the 
entire supplement. 

Ned O’Gorman, Father L’Heureux, Virginia Earle, James 
Bonk, Herbert A. Kenny and Ernest Sandeen show good use 
of free verse technic—with occasional rhyme in the two latter. 
Robert Lax, with the moderns as Cummings and William 
Burford, and like George Herbert and other earlier poets, has 
composed with a principle of visible shape his attractive poem, 
quoted by Mark Van Doren in his recent autobiography. 

Phillips Gibson using two and three to the line, John 
Knoepfle four and Dorothy Donnelly five practice stress rather 
than metric writing. (John Knoepfle’s craft in his poem in- 
vlves an unusual number of weak endings to the lines, 
which disturbed me until I came to feel the consequently 
sttonger line beginnings as strokes as it were of the paddle- 
wheeled boat he writes about.) I want to call attention par- 
ticularly to the surprising long lines of Dorothy Donnelly— 
tunning twelve to fifteen syllables—which are to be spoken 
with five main speech stresses. This gives a counterpointed 
effect which reminds of Shakespeare’s frequent decasyllabic 
line spoken with four speech stresses. 

There has been a growing use of the syllabic line in mod- 
writing in an attempt to maintain discipline without re- 
sorting to cliche metrics. The brilliant achievements of Ma- 


)f Manne Moore and Dylan Thomas using syllabic principles 


of composition have awakened many to the potentialities of 
uch writing. The syllabics here range from the petite and 
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| se OF THE contributors to this supplement are 
full or part time members of college and univer- 
sity faculties: Sister Mary Aquin Lally, B.V.M., 
Clarke College; Sister Mary Gilbert, S.N.J.M., Holy 
Names College; Patric Sweeney, San Francisco Col- 
lege for Women; Peter Simpson and John Knoepfle, 
Southern Illinois University at East St. Louis; Louis 
Hasley, John Edward Hardy, Ernest Sandeen and 
Richard J. Schoeck, University of Notre Dame; John 
D. Engels, St. Norbert’s College; Rev. Raymond Rose- 
liep, Loras College; Rev. Gervase Toelle, O.Carm.., 
Mount Carmel College; Rev. John C. L'Heureux, 
S.J., Weston College; Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P., Ro- 
sary College; Sister Mary St. Virginia, B.V.M., Xavier 
School for Girls; William Goodreau, College of St. 
Teresa; Ned O’Gorman, The New School for Social 
Research; Dennis Schmitz, St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame; Samuel Hazo, Duquesne University; John Fan- 
del, Manhattan College. Michael Ehrenreich and Phil- 
lips Gibson are recent graduates of Notre Dame’s Gen- 
eral Program of Liberal Education David Fratus and 
Thomas Hummel are students at St. Louis University 
and Loras College, respectively. 

Robert Lax is editor of Pax. Dorothy Donnelly is 
an Ann Arbor housewife and author of three books. 
James Murphy and James Bonk are building careers 
in Chicago. Marie Seth is a pseudonym for a New 
York author, Virginia Earle is a writer from Ashville, 
North Carolina. Claire McAllister studied in Paris, 
London and Dublin and is very widely published. 
Suzanne Gross lives in Milwaukee. John Burns is 
a member of Lyndon Johnson’s staff. Thomas P. Mc- 
Donnell is a prolific poet and essayist of Mattapan, 
Massachusetts. Herbert A. Kenny is an editorial writ- 
er for the Boston Globe. Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F., 
is at Mount St. Francis, Dubuque. 





lovely lines of Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F., and Sister Mary 
Jeremy, O.P., Cher stanzas technically haikus) through the 
light verse of Richard Schoeck and Louis Hasley Cwhose 
lines are also at once rhymed and stressed!), the nostalgic 
piece of Thomas P. McDonnell and the ingenious, delicate, 
perfect decasyllabics of John Fandel, rhymed between the 
stanzas, to the long thirteen syllable line in Raymond Rose- 
liep’s heavier narrative poem. The latter line particularly in- 
terests me for it avoids the much worked classical decasyllable 
and falls short of the fifteen syllable range, which too easily 
breaks up into shorter units or destroys altogether the sense 
of the line. There is, furthermore, in this long line a true 
sense of commitment to the line—which is after all the essen- 
tial instrument of the poet, separating him from other kinds 
of language artists. 

The essential impulse of the artist, the impulse to bring into 
being something which still lurks unmade at the heart of the 
stone is, I believe, brilliantly reflected in some of the work 
collected here—the desire (essentially religious) to clasp in 
one’s arms and to give to others not the cliche flowers of the 
fields but “the beauties not yet created.” 
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PARODOS: TIBI IN CITHARA 


It was hurt, that I heard: the lamb on a cougar’s claw cry out 
with Jesus’ voice of pain; saw: the meek mare bleed 

to bear a strongbone foal; went: where the valley pours 
Christ’s tears on the sharp gold stones. But the ruby burns 
in slime. The strong take honey from the lion’s mouth; 

and the loving, a candle from the body of the stinging bee. 
And the mountain’s wonderful in waters 


flashing, falling down from heights: white, silver, turquoise, 

roiling green, grey, black in hollows, dropping froth 

and foam, slowing, sliding, spreading green to the sea; 

wonderful in wings: flocked on a rocking bough and calling, 
calling; 

stalled on air, feathering the rippled wind, 

singing, rising, climbing the striped light 

to the dayspring’s eye. 


Up, in the mountainy forest, the maned wapiti shakes his 
antlers, 

the timber wolf breaches from the drifted snow, mares in the 
meadow 

swing and shine in a stallioned orbit, the heifer crops among 
the butterflies. 

On liony rocks the catamount grins, and the black bull rings 

his horns upon the day. I will lift my hands 

to kiss these gentle eyes, and follow the shepherd 

who bears in his bosom the lamb 


of this fresh spring: bright tear of the ewe’s woe, 

risen whiter from her blood and reek, bleating, blessing, 
bounding 

to his noons of joy. I will bait a harpstring for the trout, to 
catch him as he leaps 

in the curdle of the foam: a hurtle off the river's rush bucks 
spinning 

up the waterfall. I will raise up my fathers and bear all, 

all my sons unborn. And thanking 

hold me home: close 


as water to the root, the body to its bones, light to fire, wine’s 
taste to wine: my heart by the heart of Christ dances 
in the valley corn, my feet in His wounded feet run 
with mustangs and the deer. On the mountain, at the moun- 
tain lion’s side, my flesh 
springs on His unbroken bones. Always, 
He haunts and harps on me: as a blue horse, as a white 
stallion pacing the west. 
SuzANNE Gross 


COATS FOR FORMAL WEAR 


Functions of a complex variable 
are really only nets to snare the moonlight. 


Bring filament of finest silk, bring spider silk 
and bombyx from the Orient, cloth of gold 
with pearls for lining, twine them, spin a net 
of finest webbing, nets to snare the moonlight. 
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Friends, perchance you wonder at this show. But 
here within the matrix of my cloistered thought 
David whirls, a common dancer, naked | 
for his Lord; and the sinews of his pulsing thighs 
are not less holy than your folded hands. 

And Michol leaning from a window 
saw David naked in the streets and hated him. 

And she bore child never. 





Bring spider silk, bring cloth of gold and pearls 
and bind them, twining nets to snare the moonlight. 
See how even logic in a coat of green and silver 
struts the fool, conscious of its coat and color, 
dissembling diffidence and fooling no one. 


Better 
dancing naked, crying oneself fool and fool 
and seventy times seven crying fool, than spinning 
functions of a complex variable 
or empty nets to snare the moonlight. 
Joun L'Heureux 


VENDOR 
On the New York Central from Chicago to South Bend § 


I saw him—at first from the back—and mistook him for 
the conductor. His uniform was weary and dark, 

his railroad cap might have come off the ark, and his shirt § | 
collar was officially white under the stone grey. 
On his tin tray he carried among the gimmicks some | 
cracker jack & tomato juice (and I had to wince 

after cataloging them in files of Innocence 

& Experience). He rattled up and down the aisle , 
of our coach a mystical 7 times—I counted. 

Of his visage children were aferd, very few | 
asking their mothers for a dime or two. Flesh sagging | 
from the bonework of his face and neck was the color ) 
of frost bitten corn, his eyes had unhappy people 
in them, and his drained lips crackled. The hands I had seenf 
before, on Halloween or in a home doctor-book 
a boy will sneak through. He was hunched, rickety. And true 
(Little use to bury my head in Wolfe’s epic of 

the Angel—I strayed away from that confessional, 

unable to put my ear by the stick crossed window ( 
and help a man/boy say his fable.) The vendor held 
me: I could feel him as a poem or candle-end. 

So I was rather glad when we pulled into South Bend. 


 — ——V— 


That night I took a cold shower and tried to send him 
down the drain. I had enough ghosts of my own for bed- 
fellows anyway, and would prefer sleeping with them. 
But I didn’t. I kept buying cans of tomato 

juice which I poured into half filled waterpots of gin, 
telling him a half truth about my fountain of youth. 
When he wouldn’t even wet his dryleaf mouth, I bought 
a hundred boxes of his cracker jack, and I strung 

the sticky kernels on christmas cord, crunching them tight 
Round his neck I looped the noose, and hung him on a hoo! 
in the skyblue ceiling of the 7th coach where kids 

were whispering their innocent transgressions into 
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the latti-cd ear of a priest, who never seemed to care 

what els. was toppling in their parish, Then I cried out 

to ther: with a loud voice, and they came wide eyed and 
stare: 

Before | died, I dangled till my skin burned to husk. 

The grinning bones were left uncoffined. In single file 


those children passed, the vendor leading them up the aisle. 


Raymonp RosELIEP 


THE DECOR OF THE SOIL 


] 
Vague as the breeze the bridal laces were 
That morning fluttering down the terrace-stairs 
Out of the landscaped garden. From the prayers 
Novices write in verse intent to blur 
Journey and journey’s end, how could one doubt 
Avalley waiting with a path for her 
On which by dusk today—at least tomorrow— 
Some lattice-work will let the lamplight out. 


After the years’ myopic groping till 

One stumbles from the brush onto decorous 

And bordered path), sometimes the peregrine clue 
Of love starts homeward to 

Decor and texture of its native soil. 


2 

It was a long way back. It took one longer 

To chisel out a grim geology 

On foothills. Longer to climb this far where weathers 
anger— 


Where portents doggedly waiting for one move 

To meet her and she asks is this the day 

When, wringing the leavings of 

Some bridal lace, one shall not stir? shall stare 

At soil that takes the unambiguous wound, 

At blackened mountainsides the years have wound 
(Tense and tenacious to confront the wind) 
Around the roots of fire. 


Sister Mary Sr. Vircinta, B.V.M. 


GREEN: FOR PETRIA 


She catches the form of a leaf against rough brick 
To see the bruises feather in the green, 

As though it were she fell seeking on red stone 

And found the patterned fault that crazes any flesh. 


Not hers—until the child cries she turns away, 
Stiffens her fingers through the garden soil to tear 
The shallow counter-veining of the tree away. 
The child cries, and new leaves flick the wall 


And bruise her shadow from their edges, staining on 
The brick such ordering of color as this season has. 
She calms him easily, her fingers on his face, 
And morning rises in the yellow grass. 
Joun D. ENcELs 


Octoser-Novemser, 1960 





ADAM’S HYMN TO HIS BODY 


I have high hopes for passion; 
for I was once initiate there 

and did high jinks in the fashion 
of lovers; the hot jig on her bare 
belly. My green spine 

flowered; a branch broke 

through my thigh, time 

roistered and sweetly stroked 

my brain and fired 

the clay in my groin; we grieved; 
clay expired 

and Omega conceived 


the exactions of Adam. 

Now after long tournaments 

in the arenas of madmen 

I’ve made a pact with glory; torrents 
of size and depth rile 

on my eyes; falcons in jackets 

of mail pace the file 

of hunters in my thigh; rackets 
of locust and honey bee 

bolt on my lips; I’ve moved 
down the face of the sun; the sea 
mounts my eyes; I’ve proved 


my body and stand in the light 

of spring on the quick earth 

where crocus and the night 

beasts cut through the dirt 

and cataracts of wind drill 

like beetles in the shade. 

The fields are densities of stone; the kill 

of the scythe and the rattler unbraid 

this sweet machine 

my body; my clock, my element. 

O hovering face. O green 

mysterium. O high imperial pediment. 
Nep O’GorMAN 


RESONANCES 


The monk rising is an old thing 
That breaks the composure of the morning 
As lilacs disturb the afternoon, 
Or Savonarola and a violin. 
Joun Burns 


THE MEETING PLACE 


I met my father on this hill today, 
And all the graves around wear grass save his. 
When his restless feet gave out in this small town, 
Strangers wrote me of this stranger’s death. 
Here he is—a small white stone— 
A brown bare rectangle of dirt. 
My limp, joy-colored flowers, staring at the sun, 
Soon will join the dust. 
Marre Setu 
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IN THE PILOT HOUSE 


Steady the lights moved left of the 

stage as our city turned to meet 

us as each spoke of the wheel went 

over into currents drawing 

us downstream now until wheel-armed 

power flanked our rudder and we 

came slow ahead to landing as 

it should be up river streaming, 

gaunt bridges receding into 

shadow and our wash touching them 

and our square pilot house but for 

slow moving of his hands on the 

wheel stilled in the shudder of the 

engines buried and the long sighs 

of the ’scape valves. What was silver 

was all that river naked like 

one woman known to one man. 

Before us under dark of the 

hill country she drew her body 

through a haze of light as if 

earth itself were passing through the 

moonlight the last light of the last 

moon and we were only what was. 

That was a long time ago when 

packets secured where the ringbolts 

are lost keys on stone landings now. 
JoHN KNOEPFLE 


WRITER’S CURSES AFTER REJECTION 


] 
May editors grow saddlesores 
Upon the muscles of their minds 


And always: the biggest upon 
Their intellectual behinds. 


2 
May they have opportunities 
To miss, to make the other guess; 
The while they think they rule the roost 
To play the Gide and turn down Proust. 
R. J. ScHorck 


AGATE 


After we had watched 
the white moon together 
we went home and tossed 
it in a drawer containing 
coins and other baubles. 


One was an acorn 

made of plump gold which when 
planted became an oak 

with leaves that shone 

and the trunk a crucifix 

used for execution. 
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When I had eaten the clam 
I had a wet shell left 
darker on the back 

and I felt thickness | 
and decided since he had 
become me when I ate him 
this was now my house. 


We together saw the moon. 
We resisted making it into 
coin and so began 
a new green acorn 
high on a branch 
and waxed into brown 
and became green stuff 
sticky when it was spring 
and variously colored with each fall. 
Puiturrs Grsson 


CAROL OF A BRIDE 
When sacred subterfuge of blood subsides 


and we lie near but neuter in the dark, 

may I be like the body of a bird 

suspended by the hushed and gliding wings 
of this surrender, buoyant in a flight 

of yielding that redeems and will not leave 
me naked as Eve deserted in Eden. 


I pray for sons to bootprint fields of snow 
and trudge together up the runnered slopes 
before they shout and fling themselves on sleds 
to race beyond the winters of my fear. 

Let them hurrah the sun with summering 

or hide in grass and smoke catalpa pods 

like peaceful Choctaws puffing calumets. 





May I be loved but spared surviving you. 
Survival is not life but living on 
between the noon and midnight of a loss 
where no one shall await the equinox 
nor calm my cries if I should wake from dreams 
and say your name to nothing but the night, 
and say your name to nothing but the night. 

SamueEt Hazo 


ONE SAINT PATRICK’S DAY 


I pelted green apples 
at the mock orange tree 


in a gesture of mean- 
ing more damned than divine, 


but Father came out, said 
pick up the fruit—and I 


fed it to the swine 
behind the big red barn. 
Tuomas P. McDonneELL 


Tue Critic 
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PRIVATE FIRST CLASS 


One day a soldier stepped from a hotel roof 
and clothed himself with space. He strode 

for a clock’s-twitch above the democracies of earth 
fastening the east wind about his knotted throat 
like a ruff. 

Below, 

at the grotesque adagio, 

the jostling voters who had cried, “Jump!” 

(or “Let him be crucified!) whose tolls 

they feel are all paid at the polls, 

screamed through the olive parabola 

that burst to death in the oily street. 

An ocean wrested from its socket, 

he held aloft, medusa-like, dripping fish, 
bleeding from its roots, 

and paratroopers’ boots, and, then 

centuries of regimented men. 

Bearing their newspapers like bouquets, 

the voters walked the next day, 

repentant into delphic bars 

pleading forgiveness from aproned priests, 
drinking in ritual expiation, 

(war has such a short hang-over ) 

leaving the private aching on the cobblestones, 
pulsing unheard his obscene public prayer. 

I saw him rising everywhere, 


| with bruised flesh aureoled and haloed bones. 


Hersert A. Kenny 


LESSON FROM EZECHIEL 


The proud bones crumble on the dusty plain 
in scattered desiccation left to waste: 

forsaken relics of untimely haste 

they wait to couple with the clod again. 


“Now bleach to desert whiteness!” cries the rash 
impatient killer flipping coins with Death; 

and even as he laughs, a vagrant breath 

stirs ancient moorings of the tender flesh 


and all the sundered joints lock evil arms 

to dance in rings about the guileless mind; 
resume the manifold, protecting rind 

and whet false hunger with their tainted charms. 


Sister Mary Grvsert, S.N.J.M. 


FANTASY IN GOTHAM 
for Conor 


O Mitchell Place was never windier than when 
It blew your wit into my ears, tricked tears, 
Strew loose the locks I’d for Love’s bier have sheared, 
It drew with you not cabs but charioteers 

Drove down the storied streets of Ilion. 

No, Mitchell Place was windier never than then. 


Ocroser-Novemser, 1960 





East Riverwinds wove Delphic spells not, till 
Your eyes were Dardanelles dared folly dive. 
CNot dare is die) Yet I’d not prise that eye; 
You'd trap my wild grief, bring back gay alive; 

Would comb the tangled mane of tigress will, 

Send hectic strands of dreaming sleek as silk. 


Whose vision wreathed the garlands for my shoulder 
And though I'd laid them on the King’s cold tomb, 
Red grapes the god had ripened for my truth 
You gathered, and Anacreon winged my youth: 

The topless towers of Gotham rising golder. . . 

O lamps of Ilion! still each window smoulders. 


So know no marble heart beat in this breast 
Though cool as my north dunes this empty hand 
It’s that the vanished arms of Venus cracked 
When they the Flesh of Light in cave’s trough clasped. 
Embrace me though my arms are all but cleft; 
The broken arms of Light do fold Love best. 
Crame McALLIsTER 


APPENDIX I: PEREGRINE 
for Roger Aplon 


ah yes, the rhododendron 
(greek, meaning rose-tree), 
supple old chaos, devises blossoms 
least like salt flecks, casual- 
ly intense. as Procne be- 
coming bird, flowers are 
insidious. not we, but you, ambiguously 
green, endure in this old discrepancy. 
home, Brother, & lover’s lifted 
voice full of bird’s cry—home & the beam 
not in the eye, stirring not 
in birth, consented passion restrained, the 
least scintilla cool as grass—these are not the flowers 
of the perennial haunch. yes, i will tell 
you of flowers. again the child in the 
womb lies wooden (where the roots are dead, 
spilt sap is merely spilt)—the after-wit is cordial 
in the ancient silence, no arrogant lie has 
sound, death can be sacred. 
fire is the place for old wood and sticks. (the 
grave-clout is 
blood-red, sticky as unspent lice.) 
rather handily thrown (less lassitude when 
there is little heat), i would say 
(sacred, you say?). yes, i've been around, 
my enormous head heavy with miles. some men before 
the accurate glow 
of fire would take measure of 
themselves, reverse like dextrous 
shuttlecocks & engender again the futile life 
with the mere lift of a shank—but not i. i am 
alone and death will come 
with knowledge as its power. 
Dennis SCHMITZ 
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BETWEEN THE PRINTED PSALMS 


The foxglove, gathered in a grove 
among young sea-horse curls of fern 

and pressed between the printed psalms, 
is memory’s reliquaire. 


Thoughts glockenspiel again like the 
matin meadow larks, when I move 
the flattened cluster up to lauds; 

its carillonic pendants 


rearouse the phosphorous tree 
of dogwood with pastel visions 
butterflying through the little 

hours to none. Only the croak 


at glow-worming then held hint that 
dusk would purple radiancy 

of woodland and still the bells of 
wilding bloom. Tonight at the 


Te Lucis Ante Terminum, 

I thank for the intangibles 

this dry florescence stirs, linking 
logic of youth’s sun-dial 


to the sere or live corollas 
of today. I know that I am 
in arrears, though breviary 
praying is predestinate. 
Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F. 


JAZZ 
To Gerard Manley Hopkins, and Edmund Hall 


Oh he can, nigger-man, make the girls shiver, 

All right, white flesh gooseflesh, with his long black 

Licorice stick—honk it low, loose, give her 

The old etymology man, the true root toot; 

But that’s not all, pedantic; can take you back 

By dreamways, too—big birds in the branches, hoot, 

Chuckle, and one bright soprano splash of sun. 

And where does he deadly lurk—with his blowgun? 

Or maybe merely child for a while, can pipe 

You bubble dreams, if that’s your style; suppose 

You wind in gentlest wood. But what I mean— 

If you get him to take another break . . . Ripe! 

He'll, white-hot, whirl blue globes to truest green, 

Or, crystal clear, for your one and purest rose. 
Joun Epwarp Harpy 


DO NOT TOUCH ME 


If I waste in the rain 

this poised sling of thigh, 

will some girl pause 

and tout with me 

her tendrilled breasts in ecstasy? 
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Will she lock 

within these pillaring trees 
my shrinking spine 

to raise and unbreak 

my long kept elite wine? 


Could she vie 
on the earth, dark, 
and garner me 
through her flanks of light 
an onyx-hearted melody of spite? 
MicuaeEt EnRENREICH 


ELEGY 


The dark moves tranquilly around the sundial 

And ruin sings in the court; 

The broken cistern 

Breeds dragons, and the lean young cats 

Dance to themselves in the moonlight. O my beloved, 
The night is sleepless for me and full of hurt. 


II 

When I awoke, the doors closed. But slowly. And with dark- 
ness shining. 

Then night averted its face—you ceased to be 

One of the voices of this talking continent. 

Tongues, tongues and you nowhere— 

Morning was lead and sulphur and the bells banging. 


Iil 

Toppledown heaven and the spoiled garden 
Are all of love we know, but something prays 
Between the river and the blasted oak: 
Have pity on our ruins—something remembers 
That once it was not so; 

love was a place 
So singing that its very loss is music 
And calls me by my name, by my small name. 


IV 
O you whom the garden means, I am torn from meaning 
To walk awake and blind 
Except when wind shall lift a corner of the evening 
And something shines and is gone 
Out of the eye’s tail, and a word echoes, 
Escapes, not quite remembered. . . . 
It was there. I know that it was there. 
But what word cracked the air 
And what young broken hearted angel wept at night’s edge 
I have forgotten. 


V 
The dark moves tranquilly around the sundial; 
The moonlit wind 
Quickens the corners of the courtyard, the wild wheat 
Has spilt its seed. O my beloved, 
What time is it by love, by death, by darkness? 
The night is long, and I am all alone. 

Vircinta Earte 
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DEPARTURE 


From the whiskey-golden nimbus 
Of the porch light 
Straight up leaps the immense night. 


The ring-around-the-rosie glow of us, 
The departing guests, 
Empties up as quick as sight 


Into the aeons of the dark that rest 
Around a few crisp stars. 
Our little company who divide 


Unborn from dead majorities creep 
Along the bottom of the void. 
We cross the lawn, stoop into cars, 


Switch on the lights, briefly warm the motors 
And sounding horns to host and hostess at the door 
Roll rubber-cushioned home, groping for sleep. 
Ernest SANDEEN 


Love 
is 
the light air and 
emanation 
of 
power 
and 
wisdom 
at 
play 
Rosert Lax 


FIGURINE 


The matter is minor: eight inches of sculpture from China, 

made of clay, mostly gray with fish-scale touches of color, 

— a scholar, at his ease in the bent-knee posture of the 
t, 

squints down at the squat speckled bird perched on his wrist 

which he as a pleasure of his leisure is about to feed 

with a bean like a half-moon held between finger and thumb. 


Made solely to be seen like the round-eyed owlet on an obol 
or a swanshape carved in a hedge, and no more needed 

than gilt on a leaf’s edge, this man-bird-and-bean bagatelle, 
one of those “objects of virtu” such as the four-inch ivory 
gazelle dug up in Thebes, diverts us; its only 

virtue—its appeal—is its reward; when it pleases it succeeds. 


This tomb figurine, whose aplomb holds the poise-loving eye 

like a juggler’s oranges whirling their suns round a hand-spun 

sky or the flower-de-luce of a three-pronged fountain 

in its balance of motion, possessed of that glow that outlasts 

times and modes, lives on, as perennial in the affections 

as an old Venetian glass nosegay or an Aubusson rose. 
Dorotuy DoNNELLY 


Ocroser-NovemsER, 1960 


THREE POEMS FOR THREE NUNS 


I 
You will ride a donkey gray as any dove, 
And some fool in moth-chewed motley 
With eyes too brown and feet too large 
Will ring down towers in Petworth town 
For your coming. The dusty road will roll 
Clouds of smoke before you. A wise buffoon— 
A heap of bone—with needle and thread 
Of Magdalen’s hair will stitch bells of mink 


About your mantle and your thin serge veil. 


Nones will be a little out of tune, 
And the Father will imitate your laughter. 


II 
Tu, ma souer, will be held by a real hand— 
Salut Marie— 
having been raised from a platinum cage 
To float without wings, 
but surrounded by numberless wings 
That shall be ultra-marine, 
speckled by topaz and jet 
And scented with roses 
that have been waiting long 
On the milk-blue feet 
of the blinding diamond peacock. 


Nones will be a Bach Partita; 
The Father will have you rock the Child. 


Il 
I have met nymphs and satyrs 
Always adorable, even the steeds of Aeneas 
When they were ponies; but not until now 
Have I met the nun who wears a wimple 
Cut of the unicorn’s flesh, a scapular 
Made of the doe’s. 

You are dangerous 

Because you know Saint Francis’ agony 
And tenderness with grinning wolves, 


Because you feed his blooded body without clothes. 


No angel will be late for Nones, 
The Father shall weep, astonished by your eyes. 
Witi1am Goopreau 


FROM THE EAVES 


From the eaves hang man-tall icicles 
that have gotten form 
from a succession 
of cold and warm 
on the snow-heavy roof: 
a snowball brings one down 
CRACK on the shovelled walk 
and the pieces bound 
like rabbits into the snow 
and are never found. 
Patric SwEENEY 
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THE FIGURE ON THE IGLOO 


Delights of prayer prolong their ecstasy 
Throughout the variable day. A wreath 

Of roses rapt in matutinal light 

Preserves the freshness of the ancient theft, 
Perfumes apartments where the footsteps go 
About their tedious rounds from hour to hour. 


At every turning of the angled stair 

Angelic forms preside, with genial gesture 
Show the way that one must go, if one 

Has summoned them by kneeling at his bed 
At once when God's voice tintinnabulates 
Invoking day, and friars from crumpled sheets. 


Shall I go on? Shall I pursue the theme, 
Constructing images, and images 

Of images, to this avail: that I 

Cajole the antic Adam’s tears, persuade 

By formal means that high estival suns 

Extend themselves to touch December’s snows? 


If, having made the choice to build, a man 

Can choose no more, but must go on, must build 
And guild and bide until he dies, his house 

Should be compact of more than warmth and flowers, 
Of images that even Plato scorned 

And pagan Crates loftily contemned. 


Let’s come to terms at once with God and self, 
Admit this once for all: that roses fade 

And suns decline, and though their memories 
Remain, they dwindle to a memory 

Of memories to haunt the dubious stairs 
With smiles. Perfection is a fictive thing. 


It must be bare. It must be dry, and cold. 

It must be nothingness. Unseen, unknown, 

It must be called, if qualified at all, 

A shapeless mound of ice with aperture, 

A mass of white amid the alien norths 

Where God sits feeding panthers candid snow. 


GervasE ToE.ie, O.Carm. 


WATCHING A RIVER BARGE 
FROM STATE PARK HILL 


The rocky hills bore the Indians in autumn: 

A frenzy of brush fire and smoky sumac red. 

They survived the winter that suffocated 

The fish beneath the ice, 

But the river killed them in the spring: 

Sac and Fox together, dead in the flooded cornfields, 
The swirling carp spawning in their open mouths. 


Then the river left the Bottoms 

And left their bodies 

Twisted among contorted driftwood snags 
In the quiet chaos of bodies, bottles, 

And flaming sumac leaves bleached pink. 
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And yet their burial mounds remain— 
Round as upended pots, 
The corn spilled out upon the soil— 
Squatting on the banks in naive defiance, 
Watching the massive river traffic 
And invoking other gods than these. 
Davin Frartus 


ELEGY FOR JOHN E. JENNINGS, SR. 


Saint Joseph’s awl is digging in my heart; 
The splintered shavings glut the poet’s throat. 
My callow, boyish verses halt and start 

To find a way to make us less remote. 


My cold eyes cannot raise a smile, which wakes 
Demand as leverage for the ton of death. 
My shoulders hunch from loaded hods of flakes 


Of questions more ephemeral than breath. 


The snow tonight is cruel, and it lies 

Less easy on the earth than that black rosary 
Is resting on your wrist. The peace it cries 

Is frailer than the praise that comes from me. 


My hands are smooth with chalk and stained with ink, 
Tense with truth more scrawled about than done. 
Your hands have built more firm than I can think, 
Are leather to the rain and brown with sun. 


Beside your sight and strength the brittle rhyme 
Blows up with love to make its moment true: 
Of all the men who shared my father’s time 

I swear I find no finer man than you. 


I'd have this be between the two of us; 
The poet and the dead man lie abreast. 
You were neither mute nor glorious; 
I'd share a little of your faithful rest. 
Peter L. Simpson 


ROTATION 


I stand on a hill 
above the valley. 


There are no stars; 
only the moon, a 
billiard ball 

spinning on black felt 
(God puts English 

on all his shots). 


Where are the stars? 
They have fallen 
on the earth and 
trickle down the 
gullies into 
pools of cities. 
Tuomas HumMEL 
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GEORG”: & THE DRAGON 
The Fainting by Mortorell 


A mora! 

from the medieval bestiaries 
painted on glass; 

shout could shatter it. 


Across the lunar backscape 
dumps the girlfaced knight 
to stab the sides 

of evil in green chain mail. 


The vacant maiden 

made of milkglass, stands 
resigned to her fate: 

saved by a saint. 


On the walls 
her kinsmen 
brittle as Dresden 
cheer the loser. 
James Bonk 


THE VOICES OF SNOW 


You who are so alive, open your eyes 

to the beautiful covey of possibilities 

descending in flurries tenuous as light 

to sing in our brains awhile each morning, to eat 

the grain of our souls. When the wheat is bitter they rise, 
knowing our fear to share, and spreading their excit- 

ed wings, go nowhere with pitiful cries. 


I reach for their tune, only the echoes fail. 
I lace each line to force a shapely style; 
I strain each fretted note. But delicate 
a rain you are, or most essential snow. 
You have no need to sing. Your song is you: 
incarnate now, uniquely intricate. 
My singsong chanties bow before your smile. 
James Murpuy 


SIMULACRA 


The bridesmaids wear wreaths 
of golden leaves with clustered 
mistletoe. Their gowns 


fare gently under 
brocade threaded with gold and 
scarlet; their slippers 


have golden bows. Far 
away the youngest novice 
their sister stands in 


a bright autumnal 
cell by the white bed smoothing 
golden hair back from 
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her clear forehead. Coifed 
and veiled in white she stands quite 
still while a golden 
hornet wades in sun on the windowsill. 
Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P. 


ORGANIZATION MAN IN RETREAT 


“Who am I?” asked the priest. Yes, who am 

I, that’s the rub, the nub of it. How do 

These monks live without a phone ringing 
Ringing? Even a skeleton wouldn’t stoop 

Any more to knock in the cupboard (what's that?) 
Or rattle at the door and who would hear? 
There’s the bell . . . I'll kneel again 

If that’s the way to get results, so be it, 

Now and forever more. Amen. 


These Trappists serve their bread 

Dark brown and spread with honey, 

Coffee’s black . . . now to get back about 
Ambition pride money, the other fellow’s dead 
Like this morning in the aisle did they see 
That beetle squashed beneath a heel? Not that, 
Not that. There are other ways to kill 

Looking straight at him, too, so what’s 

the deal, Father? Let’s have it. 


Why don’t these Trappists have a dark room 
Made available for organization men to ripen 
In? What do they expect in a week-end, they 
with their eyes at half-mast and their feet 
Bare? Let them give us time to develop all those 
Undeveloped countries in our own darkest Africa, 
Examine raw resources, set our goals, chart the 
Expected courses, then let the Holy Spirit come 
Efficiently to swell the sails . . . 

SistER Mary Aouin Latty, B.V.M. 


POPULAR FALLACY NO. 555: 
That We Must Give the Devil His Due 


The devil doesn’t always 
Press his bill; 
He’d rather be remembered 
In your will. 
Louts Hastey 


FIGURING 


No sight in summer so cool as a nun 
walking, the only shade, in high-noon’s sun, 
who, with her sister, shade and shadow, shows 
another weather. 


Detachment is a theme for praying for 
keeping another tempo as time goes 
against the pulse, beating either/or 
one and together. 
Joun FANDEL 
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Interview with J. F. Powers 


(Continued from page 21) 


What's the point of writing letters that 
you might work on three or four hours, 
just for the hell of it, just to give people 
a laugh. I still do that... 

McDonald / You said once, “I be- 
lieve in a realm of excellence .. . If 
you work hard enough and have enough 
talent to begin with, then some day 
you'll get there. Once it’s art, it will last 
forever.” 

Powers / Yes, that’s the way I feel 
about good work. Not all of mine will 
last, but some few things will, I think. 
And, considering what I might have 
been, it’s good enough. It’s better than 
being an All-American. It’s better than 
being a big league baseball player— 
things I had thought I might be when 
I was ten years old... 

McDonald / In your teaching—at 
Marquette and Michigan and St. John’s 
—you taught creative writing. Can you 
teach that? What is the limit to what 
one can do in a class like that? 

Powers / Well, there is a limit, but 
I know very well I was helped by a 
teacher who has since become famous, 
Bergen Evans at Northwestern. 

McDonald / In what way? You mean 
he told you what not to do? 

Powers / He told me where I was 
bad, where I was callow—and I was 
callow all over the place. I had the feel- 
ing he knew. what he was talking about. 
I did not have the feeling he was some- 
body being polite, somebody being de- 
cent, somebody sending away a defend- 
er of his reputation. I think a lot of 
teachers of creative writing do that. 
They never do tell the people who 
should be told off. Those people go away 
and they’re often mouthy types and they 
celebrate this teacher who, if he is also 
a professional writer, finds this doesn’t 
hurt him at all. The students become 
claques for him. 

McDonald / Art and artistic integrity 
seem to disappear in that kind of a sit- 
uation. People are just playing at it. 

Powers / You know that’s the way it 
is. That’s my big beef about the arts in 
this country. Instead of people reading 
a book or reading a story or a poem, or 
listening to music the way they’d eat a 
hamburger, they approach it piously; 
they approach it like a bunch of damned 
atheists in church. The point is the arts 
do exist. I’ve said this before. They ex- 
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ist like God, whether we believe it or 
not. A good poem, or a good story, has 
an existence whether you experience it 
or not. There’s a reality there. It’s the 
reality of art. And it eliminates, once 
you feel that, the whole Chautauqua ap- 
proach to the arts and the cultural scout- 
masters who are always with us. 

McDonald / Does that come from 
emotionalism when confronted by the 
arts? 

Powers / It’s the Main Street sto- 
ry. It’s Carol Kennicott somehow getting 
her husband to go to the concert in the 
high school auditorium; it’s the Five 
Foot Shelf; it’s all the good things that 
are said about paperbacks. But the 
whole atmosphere, I say, is fakery. It 
makes for scoutmasters and beatniks, all 
those second-rate people who have come 
into some kind of prominence. Well, I 
don’t say there'll ever be a society where 
phonies will not be possible, but if peo- 
ple had any real feeling for literature, 
this wouldn’t be possible. It’s the sort 
of thing Dali does. Dali is an artist, but 
he takes the people by their ignorance 
and makes a good deal out of it. Ask 
anybody to name one aartist. Dali. 
Why? How did he do it? The same way 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer advertises mov- 
er 
McDonald / In your short stories, 
there have been two general themes— 
more, I know, but two that have been 
general and recurrent: the race theme 
and the Catholic clergy theme. Had you 
had firsthand experience with both of 
those areas of life? 

Powers / I think I can say, without 
having been a seminarian and without 
having been a Negro, I have had first- 
hand experience. I was brought up 
downstate in Illinois where the atmos- 
phere was rather Southern. It was a 
town settled by Southerners. The town 
was Protestant. The best people were 
Protestants and you felt that. That, to 
some extent, made a philosopher out of 
me. It made me mad. That’s why Ne- 
groes are philosophical, because of their 
experience. A good man who's lost his 
job is never the same about industry. 

McDonald / Certainly your insights 
into clerical life would almost make one 
think you’d been around priests all your 
life. 


Powers / I had two friends that went 





into the seminary. We were in high 
school together and even grade school, 
One became a priest and one didn't 
When I started out as a writer, I don’ 
think I had any idea of doing stories 
about priests. My idea of a story then 
was such things as I wouldn’t touch now 
with a ten-foot pole. 

McDonald / Violence, you mean? 

Powers / Violence and Cecil B. De 
Mille themes, the things that interest 
any young person .. . Sinclair Lewis 
began to take me away from it. He was 
one of my early gods when I was about 
eighteen, nineteen. But I knew theg 
seminarians very well, and still know 
them. I became interested in their life 
which, to me, seemed very romantic, | 
didn’t want to be a priest at any time, 
I knew that from the time I saw priests 
talking to old ladies on the sidewalk in 
front of church that that wasn’t for me, 
That doesn’t say much for my under. 
standing of the priesthood. On the other 
hand, there’s an awful lot of that—all 
these young pastors in the suburbs who 
have to knock down thousands and 
thousands of dollars in order to build 
this and that. Well, what does that 
mean? Shaking hands with some guy, 
and you can’t really tell him what's 
wrong with him because he’s got what 
you need... 

McDonald / Of course, you could 
have written stories about other types of 
people; it’s the observation and insight 
that count. 

Powers / I could have, yes. I remem- 
ber being asked if I couldn’t change 
“The Valiant Woman” story around so 
that I could sell it to a certain magazine. 
The main character, a priest, should be 
come a professor. I said no. I might 
have made the change, but it would 
have been a different thing then. | 
think the water of irony, the gin of irony 
maybe, is purer and higher proof in the 
life of a priest who is committed to both 
worlds, you might say... 

McDonald / How many chapters do 
you have left to do in the novel? 

Powers / I have four. I’ve got to pull 
it together and it isn’t ready to pull to 
gether. 

McDonald / Can you tell, when you 
start working on a chapter, whether it 
has possibilities as a short story? 

Powers / I can see it right away. | 
can just spot it, the way these Italians 
they bring up here can sex chickens, the 
way they can tell the males and the fe 
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is readable and who has written good 
books almost every time is Evelyn 
Waugh. I could reread any of his books 
tonight. I don’t feel that way about any 
other writer. I could read his Decline 
and Fall every year, and I did for a 
while, and laugh out loud every time. 
I think there’s a world of books, of very 
good books. Max Beerbohm certainly 
has entered that world. And Alice in 
Wonderland is one of those books, and 
The Wind in the Willows is one, and 


Waugh’s Decline and Fall and others 
belong on that little shelf of books that 
are somehow “more.” Something hap- 
pens. They’re simple. The writing can 
be very simple, but it holds on in kind 
of a funny way. It doesn’t sweat, though 
sweating was involved, and it doesn’t 
miss. It doesn’t seem to care, to try very 
hard. It’s just devastating. I haven't 
written any book, probably won't, that 
will enter that world. Something will be 
wrong. I'll be dull as hell somewhere. 





Chronicle of a Voyage to Picasso 
(Continued from page 16) 


the round table where we sat, and be- 
gan on the signatures for the special is- 
sue, on linen paper, of the Picasso num- 
ber of Papeles de Son Armandans. 

We wandered about the rooms. On 
the far wall of one there was an enor- 
mous tapestry, a copy in cloth of Les 
Demoiselles d’ Avignon, the first “cubist” 
canvas in history. Under it was a box 
with a mosaic pattern in large stone. 
Wood strips glued together to form flat 
faces hung like mobiles suspended by 
strings. A Renoir landscape, tilted 
against the wall, was on the floor. In the 
room at the opposite side, we stared in 
wonder at a large raisin cake, half-con- 
sumed, the remains covered with tiny 
toys. Illustrated books were piled every- 
where. There was scant passageway 
about the rooms. Some of the paintings 
were dated as early as 1937; they were 
bright cubistic still lifes of flowers and 
vases. 

When Picasso paused to smoke a 
Gauloise Bleu, we asked about the Palm 
Sunday sun that hung on his walls. 
“We have one just like it,” I said. 

“So has Miro, but this one is in per- 
fect shape, all the palm fronds perfect. 
His are twisted. And look, I had never 
seen these Catalan suns when I did this 
plate.” He showed us a heavy round sil- 
ver plate, cast with abstracted and hier- 
atic features vaguely smiling. On the 
back it was signed by the stamped sig- 
nature Hugo; Hugo had cast the design 
after Picasso's pattern. 

“The artisan is a great-grandson of 
Victor Hugo.” 

Picasso went on to make drawings in 
the bound reprints for the collaborators 
in the Homage number. He drew on the 
back page with incredible speed and 
sureness. He had no sooner looked at 
the blank page than the entire composi- 
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tion was apparently assembled in his 
mind. Two doves, a flower, a geometric 
head, a face in the shape of a ray or 
skate. My poem in English and Spanish 
was already illustrated by a printed 
drawing of Picasso’s. He recolored and 
decorated the printed illustration and 
signed it again; he also drew a portrait 
in the form of an owl. 

By the time he would have been 
eighty, Leonardo had been dead thirteen 
years. In the breeze of Cannes, the near- 
ly eighty-year-old Picasso worked with 
utter concentration and the unflagging 
energy of a youth. Every stroke was sure 
and positive. While he drew he didn’t 
speak. He set down his visual thought 
with ease, in a profound calm. Through 
the western windows of the villa the 
sunset light streamed in. 

We furnished a magician’s audience. 
We knew he was drawing for somebody, 
somebody in front of him and palpable. 
He had the enormous confidence of a 
thaumaturge surrounded by sectarians. 
His art was a live performance, and 
something of a rite. 

A man of eighty possessed by a cre- 
ative euphoria has defeated his body, 
his Brother Ass. He no longer is impris- 
oned on the earth he wanders, but in- 
habits another realm. 

Picasso’s small hands went on work- 
ing, and the lights were turned on. Jac- 
queline Roque brought two bottles of 
White Horse Scotch. Picasso drank a 
large soup bowl of herb tea. 

“This herb has a beautiful name. It’s 
called Queen of the Meadows.” 

As Picasso made his vigorous strokes 
on the paper, the two bottles of Scotch 
and two bottles of mineral water jangled 
together and produced a continuous rat- 
tling noise of glass. 

The next time the painter rested for 
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a moment to smoke a Gauloise, he an¢ 
Cela began to speak of the painter So}. 
ana. 

Picasso recounted the famous aner. 
dote of Solana’s arrival in Paris. “Take 
me to the inn,” he had told the ¢ah 


“He thought Paris was like some pro- 
vincial town in Spain,” said Picasso, 
“He was really loco.” 

“Solana was one of the three most 
characteristic Spaniards of the century,’ 
said Cela. “The other two were Rafael 
‘El Gallo’ and Picasso.” 

“‘F] Gallo!’ I was always interested 
in him,” cried Picasso, and leapt up. He 
went rummaging in the other room, and 
brought back a sheaf of clippings. “Look 
at these, all clipped from the Madrid 
ABC on the day after ‘El Gallo’s’ death. 
I save everything written on him, He 
was a great bullfighter. I once saved an 
article on ‘El Gallo’—I’ve lost it now- 
that was exactly applicable to me. Sub 
stitute the noun painting for the noun 
bull, painter for bullfighter, my name 
for his and it could all have been true 
for me.” 

““E] Gallo’ was the archetype of the 
bullfighter,” said Cela, “and the symbol 
of a whole race of gypsies in the bull 
fight. His life was all compulsion, every 
act a rite; everything he did was related 
to some symbol.” 

“I once got a postcard from him 
signed Rafael; I knew it was Rafael 1 
Gallo,’ and not some other Rafael. 

“I went to the bullfights at Vallauris 
with Dominguin last year. The crowd 
wouldn’t leave us alone. They were aft 
er us all afternoon. The bullfights at 
Arles and Nimes are very good. Ordonez 
is coming to Arles next week. All the 
toreros are Spanish.” 

Picasso turned to us and talked about 
Americans in Europe. “It was I who first 
interested Hemingway in the bullfight. 
We were all together at Cap d’Antibes, 
with Gertrude Stein, and I told him 
about the San Fermin fiesta at Pamplo 
na. He knew nothing about the bulls 
then. He went down there and fell in 
love with Spain. 

“Most Americans now don’t under 
stand Europe at all. They come here 
with all kinds of enthusiasm, they like 
everything but they don’t understand 
us. Not since the last war. They come 
to my house and are crazy about my 
work, but they don’t understand.” 

“They think Pablo is a phenomenon 
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of natur:,” said Jacqueline Roque, 
“that's w.iat they’re interested in. The 
man who can do more than anybody 
ase. But about Europe, nothing.” 

Picassc went back to his drawing. 
Every stroke seemed as compulsive as a 
pass with: the cape by “El Gallo” in the 
bullfight. He had told us the story of 
the legendary pass in bullfighting 
lnown as the Quite de Cristo, where 
Christ appears in answer to a bullfight- 
e's prayers and leads off the bull by a 
fourish of the cape at a dangerous mo- 
ment. 

It was nine-thirty when the final 
drawing was done. It was dark night 
wtside, long past the normal French 
dinner hour. Picasso was as self-con- 
tained as he had been at two-thirty, his 
manner as casual. Cela broke out into 
yawns of exhaustion. 

Picasso asked him if there was any- 
thing wrong with him. 

‘It must be hunger.” 

“We'll have supper together right 
away.” 

Jacqueline called a Chinese restau- 
rant in Cannes, but it was closed. Pi- 
asso meanwhile was changing shirts. 
He tried on a printed mauve, but found 
it too hot. 

“Harry Truman came here and want- 
ed the name of the man who made this 
shirt. Mrs. Truman was mad because 
the gatekeeper wouldn’t let her in for a 
lng time. She had to pull strings to get 
by that gatekeeper. Mr. Truman was 
fne, but he wasn’t interested in the 
mintings, only in shirts.” 

Before we left, a telegram arrived 
fom Paris. It was from the editor-in- 
thief of New York’s most important 
newspaper. It was in English and I 
tanslated. It asked for a reply on a 
project which the newspaperman had 
onceived, for he was returning to 
America. 

“Let him go back to America.” 

“He must think his newspaper is as 
important as Papeles de Son Armadans,” 
Cela said. 

Picasso tried on Cela’s beret. He flung 
iton his head exactly like a Galician. It 
was possible to know from the manner 
in which he put it on that he had lived 
at La Coruna, the Galician seaport, near 
Cela’s birthplace. 

We drove, in the American car we 
had followed that morning, back down 


the Avenue du Roi Albert, and the’ 


Boulevard Alexandre III, to the Boule- 
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vard de la Croisette. We went to one 
of the expensive restaurants on the sea- 
shore. It was all plastic, and filled with 
the rich, who turned and whispered. It 
was the first time in over two months 
that Picasso had ventured out. 

At the table Picasso and Jacqueline 
Roque spoke about American literature. 
He was very fond of Melville, especially 
of Pierre: or, The Ambiguities. They 
were curious about modern American 
writing, and jotted down the names of 


some books. He reminisced again about 
Gertrude Stein, and spoke of having 
known F. Scott Fitzgerald. He had out- 
lived them all by a long time. And there 
was nothing vague in his holding on to 
life now. 

It was after midnight when we left 
the restaurant—the last customers. We 
were driven back to La Californie, got 
in our own car, and set out again for 
Aix-en-Provence and Spain. Picasso 
entered his house for a night’s work. 





Paperback Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 37) 


to God and to teach them to live by the 
Gospels. He believes the Negro’s task 
is to get justice for his people peacefully. 
His account of the campaign against 
bus segregation in Alabama is a modest, 
graphically-written, sensible book which 
will be welcomed by all heartily sick of 
the Little Nazis who would divide us 
from our Negro friends. 

The Military History of the Civil 
War, by W. B. Woods and J. S. Ed- 
monds. (Capricorn, $1.35.) Written by 
soldiers to instruct soldiers, this history 
of the last great war between human be- 
ings, as distinct from machines, is so 
readable that it can be recommended to 
amateur and, especially, young students 
of American history. In its dry way, it 
brings to life the whole panorama of 
conflict as if on a great relief map. 

Best Stories of H. G. Wells. (Bal- 
lantine, 75 cents.) The young Wells 
was a born storyteller and here are six- 
teen of his best yarns, all good, some 
brilliant, especially the famous “Man 
Who Could Work Miracles” and the 
eerily prophetic “A Story of the Days 
to Come” in which, more than fifty 
years ago, Wells wrote something like 
Orwell’s 1984, yet kept his people more 
human, more kindly and consequently 
gave them tragic dignity. 

Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
by Frances Trollope. (Vintage, $1.65.) 
Vintage has surpassed its own high 
standards of production with this charm- 
ing volume. Mrs. Trollope was unfavor- 
ably impressed by the manners of nine- 
teenth-century Americans, and they re- 
ciprocated. She also did not like Jesuits 
and wrote a novel about the Society 
which Mr. Waugh, I have been told, 
considers a masterly work of humor. 
When she was past fifty, widowed and 
with a large family, she became a best- 
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selling novelist. Contemporary Ameri- 
cans will find this book by.a solemnly 
askew English lady very funny in a 
nice, unwitting way. 

H. L. Mencken on Politics, edited by 
Malcolm Moos. CVintage, $1.45.) 
Mencken’s politics, as such, do not stand 
the test of time. He was wrong on 
F.D.R., inadequate on Mr. Hoover. But 
his style is dazzling and he was rudely, 
healthily skeptical of those who saw Al 
Smith as “the Papal candidate.” His dia- 
tribes are great fun, and surely he was 
one of the most likeable men of the 
century. 

Progress and Religion, by Christopher 
Dawson. (Image, 85 cents.) A key book 
for Christians. Mr. Dawson, the philoso- 
pher of history, illuminates the impact 
upon society, of the essentially material- 
ist doctrine of “progress,” contrasting it 
with the truly human and spiritual 
playing through the affairs of men. 

A Connecticut Yankee at King Ar- 
thur’s Court, by Mark Twain. CAmeri- 
can Century, $1.45.) Twain knew noth- 
ing of the Middle Ages and had a tire- 
some way of moralizing about conditions 
alien to his own culture, but, like Dick- 
ens (who had a similar weakness), he 
was a great writer and a farceur of gen- 
ius. A most amusing book, and, al- 
though inferior to Huckleberry Finn, a 
must for devotees. 

Three Causes of World War Three, 
by C. Wright Mills. (Ballantine, 50 
cents.) Despite its catchpenny title, this 
is a thoughtful book, horrifying in its 
analysis of irresponsible forces on both 
sides in “the cold war.” Mr. Mills is on 
the side of the angels, who are, we 
know, peaceful by nature. The book is 
well documented and a product of hard, 
unsentimental thinking. 


Purgatory and Heaven, by J. P. Ar- 








endzen. (Canterbury, 75 cents.) Mam 
of us have haphazard notions of wha 
the Church holds true on the most ip 
portant problems. We freewheel along 
vaguely committed. Here, Dr. Arend 
zen, a brilliantly lucid mentor, define 
and explains Catholic teaching on the 
after-life. Special commendation is dy 
to the unsung hero who edits these Can 
terbury books. 

The Narrative of Arthur Gordoy 
Pym, by Edgar Allan Poe. CAmerican 
Century, $1.45.) Poe had an affinity 
with Melville and Kafka, the alienated 
mystic, haunted by the lost God. H 
himself did not like this sea-story, by 
it is engrossing and remarkable as ; 
wholly imaginative novel. Mr. Sydne 
Kaplan contributes a valuable introduc 
tory essay. 

St. Vincent de Paul, by M. V. Woot. 
gate. (Newman Press, $1.25.) Taken 
by pirates, sold into slavery, escaping 
from the Barbary coast and then strug 
gling for sanctity and eventual emer 
gence as the apostle of the slum poo 
of Europe and the whole western world, 
St. Vincent de Paul is a most huma 
saint whose life offers riches to a biog 
rapher. M. V. Woodgate has made : 
good book on St. Vincent’s character 
and work. 

Beyond the Mexique Bay, by Aldow 
Huxley. (Vintage, $1.25.) Mr. Hux 
ley is a piquant character, half-dandy, 
half-teacher, a worldly wit who is at the 
same time an other-worldly preacher 
This book was written twenty-five yeas 
ago when tourisme was less general, and 
the educated could dawdle through an: 
cient places. It is a period piece as the 
author tells us—but by no means out 
of-date. The prose makes it a delight 
the comments on “mass-culture” are 
even more pertinent now that we have 
practically nothing else. 

Anthology of Japanese Literatur, 
compiled and edited by Donald Keene. 
(Evergreen, $2.95.) More than a thou 
sand years of Japanese literature, poems 
fiction, gently fable-like, have been sur 
veyed by Mr. Keene in the making d 
this attractive book. The atmosphere i 
that of ritual, the characters oddly life 
like, yet the poses are strictly formal. lt 
is all very beautiful and refreshing it 
its entirely alien way, and startling i 
its frequent notes of the universally hv 
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man, weak, tragic, silly, sinful. 
The Existentialist Revolt, by Kurt F. 
Reinhart. (Atlantic, $1.75.) Existential 
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ism is a j rilosophic attitude governing 
the approch to decision which, in ef- 
fect, will e made for spiritual and mor- 
4] reason, according to the pre-held 
mores of (1¢e existentialist. Dr. Reinhart 
ef offers a | rilliantly lucid critique of a 
“philosop! y’ imposed upon our times 
as a conse juence of history operating in 
, theological vacuum. Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre 
and Marcel—each is given an analytical 
chapter. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 69) 
del’s work and wants to publish it; in 
order to accomplish this, he is willing to 
keep up a chatty but superficial corres; 
Tpondence. The two met seldom and 
were largely hand-writing to one anoth- 
ler. Claudel’s purpose is equally simple 
but much more significant. He wants 
to save Gide’s soul. He begins to ham- 
mer away, reminding Gide of God’s love 
for His children, of the great man’s re- 
ponsibility to himself and his follow- 
ets. Gide, in the cool apathy of the un- 
convinced, is not trying to persuade 


ig IClaudel of anything, but after a while, 


he is forced to try to preserve himself 
fom the onslaughts of the mighty Chris- 
tian opponent, who is becoming not 
merely his correspondent but his ene- 
my. The battle is between a bear and a 
hummingbird. Claudel is muscular, 
cumsy, deafening, forthright. Gide is 
deft, delicate, brilliant. Claudel begins 
toshout but Gide only becomes suaver. 

The climax is reached when Claudel 
‘comes upon a passage in Gide’s work 
which he has no choice but to interpret 
a a defense of homosexualism. It is 
hard to tell which is greater, his sorrow 
a his pain. Out of his confidence in 
God’s grace and man’s will, he roars at 
Gide: “Cure yourself at once, unhappy 
man!” 

Gide’s reply is like a great tirade out 
‘fof the neo-classic tragedy. He enlists 
Claudel’s silence for the sake of Mrs. 
‘Gide; he pleads helplessness; he asks for 
understanding. It must be one of the 
isfxddest letters in the history of litera- 
ture, combining as it does both great tal- 
ent and great pride, the glory of a man 
who has polished to perfection a gift 
that God has given to him combined 
{with the shame of a man who has car- 
tied the very sensitivity which made 
him an artist to the edge of degradation. 
Claudel refers Gide to a priest and as- 
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sures him of his continued friendship. 
But after this, the correspondence, 
like a modern play, falters to an incon- 
clusive close. A line of communication 
is kept up between the two men but it 
is faint and forced. Claudel, who is rath- 
er like a French Chesterton Cwithout 
the humor), goes on with his great paws 
trying to bind up his friend’s wounds. 


But Gide does not appear to recognize 
the fact that he has been wounded. 
Years later, he writes of a meeting with 
Claudel and is content to describe the 
furniture in the room with as much en- 
thusiasm as he describes the man. From 
the human point of view, Gide is wittier 
and appears to win out in the drama; 
but Claudel is right and cannot lose. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 61) 


ries, The Lion-Tamer (1948), was an 
immediate success and was followed in 
quick succession by a book for children 
and a novel, Children of the Rainbow. 
By now his stories have appeared in 
anthologies too numerous to list here 
and have been translated into most 
European languages. He has also con- 
tributed to all the world’s leading maga- 
zines. 

There is one quality that distinguish- 
es MacMahon from all contemporary 
Irish writers of his standing, most of 
whom are expatriates either from the 
country to the city, or from Ireland 
abroad: that distinction is his complete 
absorption in his own community life. 
In this respect he is the true patriot. It 
is refreshing to find that he does not 
complain of teaching as stultifying (al- 
ways dealing with immature minds). 
He does not find the small town atmos- 
phere in which he has always lived frus- 
trating to his genius. There is no Main 
Street complex here—far from it! In 
Listowel and nowhere else he finds in- 
spiration and fulfillment. “I have had a 
valuable education in the fairs, markets, 
forge and saddler’s shop.” No one in the 
town takes a more vigorous part in its 
life. He was at one period either chair- 
man, secretary or treasurer of twenty lo- 
cal organizations. He firmly believes in 
that kind of activity among his fellows, 
saying, “It is just as important to live 
life as to write about it. Life is wonder- 
ful. We should pray to God for 150 
years instead of seventy-five. How good 
it would be to reach one’s prime at 
about seventy-five.” There are things 
that matter more to him than the high- 
est literary acclaim. Passionately inter- 
ested in folklore and balladry, he says it 
is his highest ambition to hear one of 
his own ballads emerge triumphant over 
the hullabulloo of a fair-day pub. Now 
that would be fame! 

His latest play, The Golden Folk, is 
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an imaginative verse-play with a num- 
ber of interwoven themes, forming a 
whole as complex as his “Tinker Wed- 
ding” is simple. There is an undercur- 
rent of hard hitting at the more obvious 
evils of Irish life. The play is sched- 
uled for production by The Abbey for 
the opening of the Dublin Theater Fes- 
tival. But the directors have now re- 
named it Song of the Anvil from the 
verse and music that are its theme-song, 
the Kryle na Ceardchan, a traditional 
curse rung out on the anvil, of which 
this is the playwright’s version: 
I saw Death of a morning early 
And he spoke to me in a voice right surly 
Where, says he, in the Glen does the land- 
lord dwell? 
I came, says he, for to melt his seeding, 
And I came, says he, for to blast his breed- 
in 
And I came, says he, for to drag him down 
to hell. 
Then welcome Death in the morning early 


And welcome too to your voice so surly 
And we'll show you now. . . 


The rhythm of this recurs in many dif- 
ferent forms throughout the play. The 
effect will depend to some extent on 
production; there is, for instance, a gold- 
en light that wanes and strengthens. 
The good news is that The Abbey is go- 
ing to depart from its traditional con- 
servatism in this respect to do justice to 
the play. Special music is being com- 
posed for it by Sean O Riada, composer 
of the background music for the Gael 
Linn film, Mise Eire. The success of 
this great film was in large measure due 
to the haunting, evocative background 
music and this is what makes Sean O 
Riada’s collaboration in Song of the An- 
vil exciting news. 

One critic of the play, when it was 
touring the provincial towns, said that 
it was “all about the working out of a 
curse.” Having read the script, I cannot 
agree that that is the main theme, even 
though the weird rhythm of the curse 





rung on the anvil is a dominant mogi! 
Let it be said, however, that the Iris, 
have a sober respect for a curse and it 
possible effect. The landlords are gone, 
anyhow. An author friend of min 
heard of an American writer who had 
completed a book on the identical theme 
to which she had devoted her lates 
work. Hers had been accepted and m 
mour had it that he was actively search, 
ing for a publisher over here. Thing 
looked black for her. The market wa 
too limited for both books and one of 
them would surely ruin the other. The: 
she found herself on Inismurry wher 
there is a row of cursing-stones laid oy 
on an altar, traditionally said to bring, 
curse on whomsoever is named, as one 
turns them to the left against the sun, 
Almost absent-mindedly, my friend 
found herself turning the stones, while 
she muttered, “Let his book not appear. 
Let his book not appear.” In no time at 
all came the news that the American 
writer had been killed by falling of a 
cliff. “Could it ever be the stones?” said 
my friend almost tearfully. “Oh, I'l 
never touch cursing-stones again.” 





RELAND lost one of her leading per 
sonalities when Rt. Rev. Monsigno 
Padraig de Brun died this past June aft 
er a brief illness. A native of Grange 
mockler, County Tipperary, his academ- 
ic career was unrivaled for brilliance. 
Having been awarded a traveling schol: 
arship at the Sorbonne, Paris, he studied 
theology at the Irish College there and 
gained a doctorate in science the year 
of his ordination. After further study in 
Germany, he was appointed Professor 
of Mathematics and of Natural Philos 
ophy in Maynooth College. Later, he 
became President of University College, 
Galway; Vice-Chancellor of the Nation- 
al University, Member of the Academy 
of Letters and Chairman of the Cour 
cil of the Institute of Advanced Studies. 
When he retired from Galway Univer 
sity last year, he was appointed Pres: 
dent of the Arts Council. 
He was remarkable among Irish schol 
ars in that he was intensely European 
as well as intensely Irish. It was his high 
purpose to link up again the Irish ger 
ius to that of Greece, Rome, Italy and 
France, from which it had been unnat 
urally estranged through persecution 
To that end he translated into Irish the 
works of Homer, Sophocles, Euripides 


Plutarch, Corneille, Racine, St. Thoma} 
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Aquinas, Bury’s History of Greece and, 
fnally, \ante’s Divina Commedia, a 
translatic 1 to which I referred as his 
magnum opus in a recent Letter. It was 
going through the press when he died. 
He was decorated by both the Italian 
and French Governments for his work 
in foster‘ng cultural relations between 
Ireland, italy and France. His final work 
was fifty-eight poems in Irish on Rou- 
quit’s Miserere engravings for the cata- 
logue of the exhibition of this artist's 
work heid recently in Dublin. Thus 
Monsignor de Brun was a living refuta- 
tion of the claim that the study of Irish 
is narrow, insular and _ introspective, 
tuning the mind away from the broad- 
er channels of European thought. 

He was even more remarkable in that 
he excelled both in classical studies and 
modern languages and in mathematical 
sciences, these being hardly ever pur- 
sued with equal ardour. His scientific 
prowess is a sort of legend in this coun- 
try. As a student in Paris, he is said to 
have carried out a thousand experi- 
ments from the top of the Eiffel Tower. 
It was Mr. De Valera who first taught 
him mathematics and physics. In later 
life, when his former teacher was in- 
teed after the Civil War, Monsignor 
de Brun sent to him in prison a num- 
ber of books to beguile the time, chief- 
ly textbooks on mathematics, including 
Eddington’s Relativity. Last summer, 
Monsignor de Brun was invited to lec- 
tue on non-Euclidian geometry to an 
international congress of mathemati- 
cians in Italy. He had the ability to fur- 
ther the work of Planck and Einstein, if 
ithad not been for the patriotic literary 
purpose that seemed to inform his life. 

He was a fiery patriot and his friend- 
ship with Sean MacDermott, one of the 
signatories of the Proclamation of Inde- 
pendence, is one of the great stories of 
the Insurrection. Monsignor de Brun 
spent two evenings in Kilmainham Jail 


‘| with the condemned man, helping him 


m the grim road to execution. The 
man in the street, who may be unaware 
0 De Brun’s scholarly attainments, 
knows him from the simple poem: 


Rory and Liam and Dick and Joe, 

Star of the morning, Mary come, 

Red is their heart’s blood, their souls like 
snow, 

Mary Immaculate, guide them home. 


Discussing him with a mutual friend, 
we agreed that it is the conversationalist 
who will be missed most poignantly. 
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Witty and kindly, with an astonishing 
vocabulary in four languages and a 
prodigious memory for quotation and 
reference, he had a story to cap every sit- 
uation, so that merely to talk to him 
was an experience. Always fundamental- 
ly the priest, he had an astonishing hu- 
mility. Although he was seventy-one, he 
is still lamented as one prematurely cut 
AuicE CurTAYNE 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 50) 


out a bit of good advice for his fellow 
Catholics from Thomas P. Coffey—in 
the Saturday Review, of course: “I 
should like to note, not too many Prot- 
estants Cor, for that matter, Catholics) 
realize the exasperating demands which 
the Catholic commitment can make on 
individual intelligence and initiative.” 
As soon as I find out what that means, 
you will be the first to know. 

Do you lose your place when you are 
saying your rosary? Catholic Religious 
Creations have the answer: “New! Ro- 
sary Place Keeper. Snaps on to your Ro- 
sary; moves from bead to bead and holds 
your place. This is not a complicated 
gadget. A child can use it.” 

We end with a high note from an in- 
terview with James Thurber, in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times: American literature is 
“in a period of decadence. In this age of 
push-button obliteration, what we need 


is a renaissance of comedy, and an inte- 


gration of comedy and tragedy, as we 
had in What Price Glory. Tears and 
laughter belong together. They are in- 
tegrated parts of human nature. There’s 
so much morbidity, and dehumaniza- 
tion. And dehumanization is one of the 
things I deplore the most. These sex 
novels! They don’t know that you can’t 
separate sex and love. If you do you 
get sick. These writers are missing life 
... its beauty, serenity and tranquillity. 
I wake up in the middle of the night 
or in the early morning and plan plays 
about the rehumanization of the human 
being. Light should dominate over dark. 
Keep the heart as the symbol of light, 
courage, strength and beauty. Writers 
should rise above their times. But they 
are all going down with the ship. There 
is too much formlessness in our writing. 
It all sounds like babble from a psychia- 
trist’s couch. Comedy, for example, de- 
mands form.” 
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Letters to the Editors 
(Continued from page 8) 


shaw, but which is not a theft merely because 
the borrower was a genius. The sentiment is 
by now so prosaic that to set it down in stone 
would be a waste of money. 

An epitaph, to be tolerable, must call to 
mind some circumstance of the life or death 
of the bereaved which entitles him at least 
to faint recollection among the living or to 
a reminder of some claim upon their gratitude. 
Even then it may not achieve that beauty 
which, Aristotle teaches us, is the measure of 
the rightness of an act. Disraeli relates some- 
where of a Dutch mathematician who carried 
out the value of pi to some incredible num- 
ber of places; the achievement was carved 
on his tombstone, then an error was discov- 
ered in his calculation! 

Scripture is often quoted, not infrequently 
out of context, on tombstones, and I think 
the following lines show that even Butler 
could be adapted to the solemnity of a burial 
place. It is an anticipatory epitaph—lifted 
from Part I, Canto iii, of Hudibras—for Mr. 
Luke E. Hart, whose controversy with Har- 
per's was noted by Mr. Joel Wells in that 
same issue of The Critic: 


“A stout Knight, who was more renowned 
For grand maintaining of his ground 

In standing fights, than for pursuit, 

As being not so quick of foot, 

Soon found himself left far behind, 

Both out of hart and luke of wind.” 


However, the thought of a Hudibras-loving 

stonemason plying his trade among the be- 

reaved illiterate is terrible to contemplate. 
Juxius Frascuh Harmon 
Pontiac, Mich. 


TO THE DEFENSE 

I spring to the defense of Father Madden’s 
Life of Christ for teen-agers, held up to ridi- 
cule by Joel Wells in the August-September 
issue. Mr. Wells objects to the language but 
misses the fine content and spirit of the book 
—its fresh interpretations, arresting word-pic- 
tures, and very real inspiration—and the need 
for such a book. The slight over-dose of bop 
language in a few spots is only regrettable 
because it may out-date the book too soon. .. . 

There can’t be too many such books, and 
Mr. Wells might, in some future burst of hu- 
mility, put his own obvious talent to work on 
some such constructive effort—using any lan- 
guage he likes, there will always be someone 
to make fun of it. 

I have given my copy away, with a note on 
the last page: “Keep this hook moving; give 
it to a pal.” Oops! I should have said: “to a 
contemporary.” 

Teresa S. Preston 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BACK COPIES 
I have a complete file of Books on Trial and 
The Critic from October, 1951, to June-July, 
1958, inclusive. I shall be pleased to send 
these copies to any library or institution that 
desires them. 
Acnes B. Neary 
P.O. Box 322 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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Lately we had been wondering whatever happened to the old-fashioned 
editor of our youth. As we remember him he was someone with a pas- 
sionate dedication to the written word; someone who used to lug moun- 
tains of manuscript home every night in his tireless search for excel- 
lence; someone whose only role and ambition was to find and nurture 
genuine talent. This so-called “creative” editor—who took as his model 
and hero the late Maxwell Perkins—left the marketing of the books he 
discovered entirely up to the firm’s business departments. 


Now, according to Time, the struggle 
for the markets has become so desper- 
ate—leading to the predominance of 
what they call the “non-book” and 
‘non-publisher”—we find that the edi- 
tor has been superseded. His place has 
been taken by the gimmick or “pack- 
age’ man—the entrepreneur who finds 
the right author for a pre-tested theme 
and, as a rule, pre-sells the book to as 
wide a segment of the mass media as 
possible . . . before a word is put down 
on paper. 


“Time” sum- 
med up the 
whole trend 
concise- 
ly and with 
convinc- 
ing exam- 
ples. Essen- 
tially, as 
they define 
it, “the non- 
book is 
usually not 
written at all but assembled with the 
help of scissors or tape recorder or 
some other mechanical device.” Appar- 
ently there is even a scholarly tome on 
the subject. “Publishers’ Weekly” pre- 
views THE DENATURED NOVEL by 
Albert Van Nostrand thus: “One of the 
most entertaining chapters ... is about 
an imaginary publishing house. .. . Dis- 
tinguished for its fine fiction list built 
up in the ‘30s, P & F nevertheless has 
a shrewd idea for inspirational titles 
to bring in the cash. Recently it under- 
went a ‘revolution’ in which the sales 
manager became president, the busi- 
hess manager became vice-president, 
and the advertising manager took over 
the sales department. A man from a 
reprint house, Monster Books, is hired 
a executive editor.” 





We submit a book that we are pub- 
lishing in late October as the quint- 
essential antithesis of the non-book.* 


A PRIEST CONFESSES is an inspir- 
ing and inspiriting book. But it is too 


original, wry, gay and sad—above all 
too essentially human—to be labelled 
“inspirational.” It has been marvellous- 
ly and painstakingly “written”... and 
just as beautifully and painstakingly 
translated. Although it reached our 
desk almost unheralded (as such books 
often do), reading it was the most ex- 
citing experience we can remember in 
fifteen years of wading through manu- 
scripts. 


*A PRIEST CON- 
FESSES by Jose 
Luis Martin Des- 
calzo, translated by \\N 
Rita Goldberg, 

$3.95. 


A PRIEST CON- 
FESSES is a hard 
book to describe— 
although a most re- 
warding one to 
read (and reread). 
One could play the usual bookman’s 
game of comparison ... and say that 
at times it reminds one of the great 
Spanish mystics, at others of the early 
Thomas Merton, occasionally of Ber- 
nanos (and even Salinger)—and fail to 
capture its special quality. One could 
say that it is obviously the work of a 
novelist (Padre Martin’s first novel, 
GOD’S FRONTIER—published last fall 
by Knopf—earned some fine, well-de- 
served praise from the reviewers) ... 
if it weren't for the fact that this is 
much more personal and immediate 
than any novel. There is a very mod- 
ern, cinematic quality to this book, 
which reminds one at times of such 
great movies as GOD NEEDS MEN or 
THE RENEGADE .. . except that it is 
necessarily quieter and deeper than 
anything which could be projected on 
a screen. 





It can be said, quite simply, that this 
is one of the most charming and con- 
vincing accounts of just what is in- 
volved in a vocation to the priesthood 
. .. of how an ordinary boy from a 
happy, middle-class family accepts 


such a call. With immense simplicity, 
humility and candor—but with no false 
modesty—it describes the renunciations 
and loneliness, the incalculable re- 
wards and joys, the camaraderie and 
routine of seminary life. 


It is at times very boyish and innocent 
—as in its account of the termination 
of a youthful love affair, or the high 
jinks which celebrated approaching or- 
dination: and then heartbreakingly ma- 
ture—as in its descriptions of hearing 
his first confessions, or of administering 
the last rites to the victims of a catas- 
trophic train wreck. 


This is a book that probably no Anglo- 
Saxon could have written, with its 
peculiar and winning combination of 
dispassion and ecstasy, of poetry and 
naturalness. And yet it is entirely uni- 
versal. Perhaps one of the clearest 
statements yet of what it means to 
dedicate oneself wholeheartedly to the 
heroic, sometimes pedestrian, but al- 
ways overwhelming vocation of becom- 
ing “Another Christ.” 


Perhaps a couple of random quotations 
could convey the feeling of the book 
better than we could. 


Of his sister, the nun: “We talked of 
everything: what they were given to 
eat, the apple trees that crowded their 
garden, their hours of prayer, their 
Masses. And she told it to me, stress- 
ing it all equally. And I assure you that 
the name of God sounded better in the 
same tone that she used to say, for 
example, apple. It sounded more nat- 
ural and within reach.” 


Of Confes- 
sions: “Con- 
fessing men 
had brought 
me closer to 
God: con- 
fessing wom- 
en brought 
me close to 
life, to poor, 
every day 
housework, to the kitchen, to the court- 
yard. And there were also—yes, it must 
be said—the confessions that left you 
shaking: the Christian women who 
knew how to suffer and why they suf- 
fered; the men who did not give one 
inch to selfishness; the old people who 
spent their lives praying for the world: 
the young people who kept their pur- 
ity in the midst of an atmosphere of 
sin. And then one had to ask God why 
he let us sit and they had to kneel 
when perhaps they were the ones who 
should have absolved us.” 














* We have just heard that this is to be a Thomas More Book Club selection for February. 
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INSIGHT 


To the eye of the mind, Fides brings this fall insight. 


Into LOVE AND GRACE IN MARRIAGE, 
Rev. H. Caffarel penetrates the human and the 
divine interplay in marriage so that the new 
generation of couples can see through to the 
depths of spirituality in conjugal and family life. 
Cloth: 3.25. And into the life of THERESE, 
Dorothy Day demonstrates a perception as deli- 
cate as a little flower . . . a perception that re- 
veals St. Therese in a way that more ambitious 
works have failed. Cloth: 3.25. And finally, 
Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C., finds new inspirations 
for the reader wanting a deeper understanding 
of the Bible, the way GOD SPEAKS TO MEN. 
Paper: 75c. Into these. . . insight. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Then 


comes the sense of a stirring from within... an 
awakening. When all is agitated this Fall, con- 
sider this issue, RELIGION IN ALL THE 
SCHOOLS. Children learning about God and 


. . after the insight .. . 


faith at home and in church have the righ 
author Leo R. Ward says, to a completer reli 
gious literacy in and through their schools, af 
if children, then also the people and the natiot 
Cloth: 3.50. Nor ignore this: if modern ma 
has lost the sense of God, how will he retain th 
sense of sin? Henri Rondet in THEOLOGY @Q 
SIN (third in the Themes of Theology series 
shakes the very foundation ... tracing the vam 
ishing of sin from the consciousness of 
Cloth: 2.95. And a critical review, THE YEAI 
BOOK OF LITURGICAL STUDIES, edit 
by John H. Miller, to encourage scholafl 
research in liturgical questions so that thi 
ology might continue to live and to grow 1 
America as elsewhere. Cloth : 7.00. Paper: 4.0 
Herein lies the insight . . . an awakening. Fide 
Publishers, Notre Dame, Indiana, or at all bod 
stores. 
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